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DEDICATORY POEM 


TO 


THE PRINCESS ALICE: 


Deap Princess, living Power, if that, which lived 
True life, live on—and if the fatal kiss, 

Born of true life and love, divorce thee not 
From earthly love and life—if what we call 

The spirit flash not all at once’from out: — 

This shadow irito Substance—then perhaps 


The mellow’d murmur of the people’s praise 


/ From thine own State, and all our breadth of realm, 


Where Love and Longing dress thy deeds in light, | 


_Ascends to thee ; and this March morn that sees 


Vou. V.--No. 26. PP 
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Thy Soldier-brother’s bridal orange-bloom 

Break thro’ the yews and cypress of thy grave, 
And thine Imperial mother smile again, 

May send one ray to thee! and who can tell— 
Thou—England’s England-loving daughter—thou 
Dying so English thou wouldst have her flag 
Borne on thy coffin—where is he can swear 

But that some broken gleam from our poor earth 
May touch thee, while remembering thee, I lay 
At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 

Of England, and her banner in the East ? 





THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


I, 


Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of 
Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle- 
cry ! ; 

Never with mightier glory than when we had rear’d 
thee on high 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of 
Lucknow— 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever we raised 
thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 

England blew. 





THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


II. 


Frail were the works that defended the hold that we 
held with our lives— 

Women and children among us, God help them, our 
children and wives! 

Hold it we might—and for fifteen days or for twenty 
at most. 

‘ Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die at 
his post !’ 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence the 
best of the brave : 

Cold were his brows when we kiss’d him—we laid 
him that night in his grave. 

‘Every man die at his post!’ and there hail’d on our 
houses and halls 

Death from their rifle-bullets, and death from their 
cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our 
slight barricade, 

Death while we shoal with the musket, and death: 
while we stoopt to the spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for 
often there fell 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing thro’ it, their shot 
and their shell, 

Death—for their spies were among us, their marks- 
men were told of our best, 

So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the brain that 
could think for the rest ; 

Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and. bullets 
would rain at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that 
girdled us round— 
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Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the 
breadth of a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and the palace, 
and death in the ground! 

Mine? yes, a mine! Countermine! down, down! 
and creep thro’ the hole ! 

Keep the revolver in hand! You can hear him—the 
murderous mole. 

Quiet, ah! quiet—wait till the point of the pickaxe 
be thro’ ! 

Click with the pick, coming nearer and nearer again 
than before— 

Now let it speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer 
is no more ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


III. 


Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it 
chanced on a day . 

Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap 
echo'd away, 

Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like so many 
fiends in their hell— 

‘Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, and yell 
upon yell— 

Fiercely on all the defences our myriad enemy fell. 

What have they done? where is it? Out yonder. 
Guard the Redan ! 

Storm at the Water-gate! storm at the Bailey-gate ! 
storm, and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every 
side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily drown’d 

by the tide— 
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So many thousands that if they be bold enough, who 
shall escape ? 

Kill or be kill’d, live or die, they shall know we are 
soldiers and men ! 

Ready! take aim at their leaders—their masses are 
gapp’d with our grape— 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave 


flinging forward again, 
Flying and foil’d at the last by the handful they could 
not subdue ; 
And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


iv. 


Handful of men as we were, we were English in 
heart and in limb, 

Strong with the strength of the race to command, to 
obey, to endure, 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung 
but on him ; 

Still—could we watch at all points? we were every 
day fewer and fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper 
that past : 

‘Children and wives—if the tigers leap into the fold 
unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe may outlive 
us at last— 

Better to fall by the hands that they love, than to fall 
into theirs !’ 

Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the enemy 
sprung 

Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor 
palisades. 
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Rifleman, true is your heart, but be sure that your 
hand be as true! 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aim’d are your flank 
fusillades— 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the ladders ‘to 
which they had clung, 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter we drive 
them with hand-grenades ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


Vv. 


Then on another wild morning another wild earth- 
quake out-tore 

‘Clean from our lines of defence ten or twelve good 
paces or more. 

Rifleman, high on the roof, hidden there from the 
light of the sun— 

‘One has leapt up on the breach, crying out: ‘ Follow 
me, follow me !’— 

Mark him—he falls! then another, and him too, and 
down goes he. 

Had they been bold enough then, who can tell but 
the traitors had won ? 

Boardings and rafters and doors—an embrasure ! 
make way for the gun! 

Now double-charge it with grape! It is charged and 
we fire, and they run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark face 
have his due ! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, 
faithful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among us, and drove them, 
and smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India 

blew. 








THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


VI. 


Men will forget what we suffer and not what we do. 
We can fight ; 

But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all thro’ the 
night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying 
alarms. 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and 
soundings to arms, 

Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be left 
alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loop- 
holes around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in 
the ground, 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract 
skies, 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of 
flies, 

Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an 
English field, 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would not 
be heal’d, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless 
knife,— 

Torture and trouble in vain,—for it never could save 
us a life, 

Valour of delicate women who tended the hospital 
bed, 

Horror of women in travail among the dying and 
dead, 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment 
for grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief, 
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Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d for all that 
we knew— 

Then day and night, day and night, coming down on 
the still-shatter’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon- 
balls— 

But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


VII. 


Hark cannonade, fusillade! is it true what was told 
by the scout ? 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way thro’ the 
fell mutineers ! 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our 
ears ! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with con- 
quering cheers, 

Forth from their holes and their hidings our women 
and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s good 
fusileers, 

Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet 
with their tears ! 

Dance to the pibroch !—saved! we are saved !—is it 
you ? is it you? 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the blessing © 
of Heaven ! 

‘Hold it for fifteen days !’ we have held it for eighty- 
seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of 
England blew. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


THovuGH on some minor points I might be inclined to differ from 
Lord Blachford, the view he has taken of the causes of the Zulu War 
in the excellent paper he has contributed to the last number of the 
Nimeteenth Centwry seems to me substantially correct. But in this 
paper Lord Blachford has confined his attention to the immediate, 
without adverting to the remoter, causes of this deplorable war, and 
on these last I am anxious to offer a few remarks. What is now 
going on in South Africa I regard as the natural result of the altered 
view as to what is the true interest and the duty of England with 
respect to her colonies, which has gradually gained acceptance both 
with the public and the majority of statesmen. Formerly it was the 
generally received opinion that the power and greatness of the British 
Empire mainly depended on its possession of large colonial dominions, 
and it was held to be alike the duty and the interest of the mother 
country to watch over the welfare of the colonies, to defend them, 
and as far as possible to promote their prosperity. But in the last 
twenty or thirty years a totally different view has prevailed. It 
seems to have been assumed that the great object of our policy with 
regard to the colonies ought to be to reduce to the utmost our 
expenses and our responsibilities, telling them that they must manage 
their affairs as they choose, not looking to us for advice or assistance, 
and, above all, taking care to cost us nothing. I do not mean to say 
that this policy has ever been avowed in such plain words as those 
in which I have now described it; but this is what is really implied 
by the language used by several of our leading statesmen, by the 
despatches which have been written, and by the measures adopted by 
successive Governments of both the great parties in the State. I 
regard this policy of mere selfishness as contrary alike to the interest 
and the duty of the nation. I do not deny that the opposite policy 
was formerly carried to a mischievous extreme. During the long 
war at the beginning of this century, a system grew up of reckless 
expenditure by the mother country in the colonies, coupled with 
vexatious interference in their internal affairs; and more than fifty 
years ago, when I entered the House of Commons, I heartily supported 
those who tried to check this extravagant and meddling policy. But 
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if the policy of the nation erred formerly in one direction, it has of 
late erred as much in the other. For the last five-and-twenty years 
the action of the Government and of Parliament has tended more 
and more to reduce the connection between England and her most 
important colonies to a merely nominal one. In these colonies the 
appointment of governors is now almost the only function left to 
the Imperial Government; these governors, when appointed, being 
practically powerless, and unable even to perform efficiently the 
duty which properly belongs to them, as representing the Crown, of 
checking those abuses of power into which colonial administrations 
are sometimes led by the virulence of party spirit. 

 T believe it to have been a great mistake thus to throw away the 
authority formerly exercised by the Imperial Government in the 
colonies, because I hold the maintenance of the British Empire in 
its integrity to be of vital importance both to the mother country 
and to the colonies, while I am unable to understand how the connec- 
tion between them can be preserved with advantage to either, unless 
the Imperial Government is enabled to exercise such a measure of 
authority as is necessary in order to insure due regard, in the measures 
of the several colonial governments, to the general interest of the 
whole empire. This it does not receive at present; and it would be 
easy to show what unfortunate consequences to all concerned have 
followed from the weakness with which the ministers of the Crown 
and Parliament have allowed to slip out of their hands the power of 
preventing the different colonies from adopting measures injurious 
to themselves, to each other, and to the empire asa whole. This 
practical abdication of authority by the Imperial Government and 
Parliament has produced evils in more than one branch of the 
administration of the colonies, and especially in their commercial 
legislation, to which I may perhaps on a future occasion endeavour to 
call attention ; but at present I wish to confine my remarks to pointing 
out) how our acting upon the view of colonial policy which has 
of late been popular has tended to bring about that state of things 
in South Africa which we have now to deplore. 

The principle of this policy is that British colonists should be left 
perfectly free to manage their own affairs according to their own 
judgment ; but, on the other hand, must trust to their own exertions 
for their defence, except perhaps from foreign enemies. From what 
I have already said, it will be seen that I do not admit that absolute 
freedom of action can with advantage be accorded to any of our 
colonies; but, without stopping now to consider what limits should in 
other cases be set to this freedom, I have to observe that in those 
colonies in which a comparatively small number of British settlers 
are placed in the midst of far more numerous barbarous or semi- 
barbarous tribes; there are special reasons for retaining a larger 
measure of authority in the hands of the Crown than is elsewhere 
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required. In such colonies to entrust all power, both legislative and 
executive, to the white settlers by giving them representative insti- 
tutions with what is called ‘responsible’ or party government, 
necessarily tends to cause the affairs of the colony to be administered 
in a manner which is not fair or just to the inferior but more 
numerous race, and thus to produce discontent among them, which 
ultimately, if they are a warlike and high-spirited people, leads to 
war. I have said that under the system of ‘ responsible government’ 
we must expect that a numerous native race, to whom little, if any, 
share of political power can be given, will be treated with injustice. 
It has always been admitted that, however valuable representative 
institutions may be, there is no yoke more grievous than that of a 
popular assembly over a class of the population which is excluded 
from any share of political power. In the old Irish Parliament and 
its laws against Papists we have an example of what is the natural 
result. of such institutions. When the dominant class is further 
divided from the inferior one by a difference of race and of colour, 
the abuse of power is likely to be still greater. 

There is another consideration which must. not be lost sight of. 
If British settlers are, according to the doctrine now in vogue, to be 
left to defend themselves and to manage their affairs according to 
their own discretion, without the support of the mother country, or 
the control which would naturally go with it, what we must look for 
is a war of extermination between the races. While an important 
authority is exercised by the officers of the Crown supported by a 
regular military force, justice to both races may be secured, and war 
generally averted. While the natives are justly treated and at the 
same time see that there is a force with which they could not easily 
contend ready to put down violence or outrage, they will seldom 
venture to break the peace. But when they are placed under a 
system of government which it is morally certain will give them good 
ground for complaint, and they also see that the settlers have not the 
support of a regular force, we. cannot be surprised if they seek to 
revenge themselves by plundering and murdering the white men for 
the wrongs they conceive themselves to have suffered. These out- 
rages, of course, lead to retaliation, and under the influence of fear 
(which is always cruel) the whites are apt to carry on the war with 
little more respect for the rules of humanity than their savage 
enemies. 

This is what we might have expected beforehand from the new 
system of colonial policy, and experience has but too sadly proved 
that the expectation would have been well founded. The recent 
history of New Zealand exhibits in the clearest light the contrast 
between the old and the new systems of colonial policy and their 
opposite effects. Soon after New Zealand was colonised, quarrels 
arose between the settlers and the natives which at length broke out 
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into open war. At first this war was very disastrous to the British ; 
but the late Earl of Derby, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, sent Sir G. Grey to assume the government of New Zealand, 
and by his wise and energetic measures the natives were first defeated 
and then conciliated, peace was restored, and a firm and just system 
of government was established which gave to the colony thirteen 
years of peace and eight or nine of undisturbed tranquillity and 
prosperity. 

During these years—from 1847 to 1856—New Zealand continued 
to advance in wealth, and the natives made such progress in civilisa- 
tion that there was a fair prospect that they would by degrees 
become amalgamated with the colonists and form a united popula- 
tion. But in 1852 the fact was recognised that the time was come 
when representative institutions must be extended to New Zealand ; 
and unfortunately this was done in a manner which led to great 
calamities. The constitution Parliament thought fit to confer upon 
New Zealand seemed to me at the time so obviously unfitted to its 
circumstances that I was unable to understand how any man could 
expect it to work well. Not to mention other faults, it introduced a 
principle altogether new in the history of English colonies by en- 
trusting the executive authority in the several provinces into which 
the colony was divided to elected superintendents. The governor, 
who could only act through these superintendents, and could not 
remove them if they disobeyed his orders, was thus virtually deprived 
of any real authority. Nor was this all; it was soon determined that 
‘responsible government’ should be established, so that whatever 
authority was left to the general government fell into the hands of 
the colonial ministers. For a time a reservation was made that the 
governor, in matters relating to the Maories, should be free to 
exercise his own judgment, and not be required to accept the advice 
of his council. But this scheme soon broke down, as it was sure to 
do from its manifest absurdity. The Act of Parliament giving its 
constitution to New Zealand was passed. in 1852; but it was near two 
years before the new system of government was brought into full 
operation, and a little longer before its fruits became apparent, 
though symptoms of the coming misfortunes were soon perceptible. 
In 1854 the governor, in his speech to the Assembly, congratulated 
it upon the good feeling existing ‘between the races. In its address 
in reply the Assembly expressed its concurrence with the governor, 
and its satisfaction at the existing state of things. In the earlier 
part of 1855 the reports from the colony still continued favourable ; 
but a change in the temper of the Maories began to be perceptible, 
and in September in that year the governor reported to the Secretary 
of State that, while the natives were well affected towards the 
Government, they were not equally well affected towards the Assembly 
or towards the provincial councils, because they were suspicious as to 
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their intentions with regard to the land. A similar opinion was 
again expressed in 1856, and the governor said it was clear that the 
natives were hostile to a system of popular government in which they 
had no share. 

They had but too much reason for this feeling ; and, if time and 
space permitted, it would be easy to show how much injustice to the 
natives was done by a Government so constituted, and subject to no 
effective control by the Crown. Without, however, going into details, 
it is sufficient to say that this injustice produced deep discontent in 
the minds of the natives ; but still they were not the first to have re- 
course to arms. After long disputes, especially on the subject of land, 
war was begun by the British artillery firing upon a pah which the 
natives were peaceably occupying, on land of which they claimed (as 
it ultimately turned out upon good grounds) to be the legitimate 
owners, and to which they asserted their right only by refusing to 
remove from it. The war, thus begun, continued, with some tem- 
porary interruptions, for about nine years; it was carried on as 
savagely as such wars always are, caused terrible sufferings to both 
parties, and led in the end almost to the destruction of the Maories, a 
small remnant only being left of what thirty years ago was such an 
interesting race. The war had hardly begun before it was found how 
practically impossible it is, when real danger arises, to act upon the 
rule that it is the business of colonists to protect themselves. When 
British subjects with their wives and families have been barbarously 
murdered, and their fellow-colonists are in extreme danger from half- 
reclaimed savages, no matter what provocation these may have re- 
ceived, no minister in this country can refuse to send Her Majesty’s 
forces to the assistance of those whose lives and properties are in peril. 
Accordingly, when the war began in New Zealand, additional troops 
and a naval force were sent there, and at one time not less than 
10,000 British soldiers were employed in the colony. It is true that, 
owing to the division of authority and mismanagement, this large 
force failed to accomplish all that was expected from it; and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, the whole, or the greater part, of it was 
withdrawn before the war was brought to a final close, which was 
accomplished at last by the colonists with little or no assistance. On 
this ground the advocates of the policy of leaving the colonists to them- 
selves are accustomed to cite what occurred in New Zealand as a 
proof of its being right—forgetting that but for the adoption of this 
policy there would have been no war at all, and also that, though 
they were strong enough to finish the war after the number of their 
enemies and their resources had been reduced in the struggle to a small 
fraction of what they had been, there is little reason to believe that 
in 1861 the comparatively small number of settlers then in the 
colony could have held their ground against the Maories, whose 
strength was still unbroken. 
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Notwithstanding the unhappy resultsin New Zealand of the policy 
I have been considering, it was determined a few years ago to adopt 
the same policy in South Africa. The object’ of doing so was 
apparently to afford plausible grounds for keeping the army at a 
lower establishment of numbers than had formerly been usual. It 
was assumed that, in comparing the amount of force which the 
nation at different periods might rely upon as available for any sudden 
emergency, we ought to look only to the number of men at home. 
If, therefore, the force stationed in the colonies could be so reduced 
that with a smaller number of men on ‘the establishment we could 
still have as many as usual at home, it was contended that ‘the 
country would be as ready as formerly to meet any danger that might 
arise, and that the estimates might be safely cut down. I am not 
aware that there was any strong reason for desiring thus to diminish 
the cost of the army at that time. The nation was rich and 
prosperous, and the people more lightly taxed in proportion to their 
means than any other people in the world. Except, therefore, for 
the purpose of gratifying the expectations the public had been 
taught to entertain, that each successive Budget would bring with it 
some diminution of taxation, I do not see that there was any occasion 
for trying to keep down the cost of the army to the lowest possible 
point. But parsimony (I deny its having been economy) was then 
in full favour with the Government and with Parliament. A reduc- 
tion of the force at the Cape was therefore resolved upon; and in 
order that the full responsibility for maintaining the peace of the 
colony with this diminished force might be thrown on the colonists, 
they were pressed to alter their existing constitution by adopting 
the system of party government. This proposal did not meet with 
a favourable reception in the colony. The governor, Sir P. Wode- 
house, in some very able despatches, pointed out what appeared to 
me conclusive objections to the scheme, and it was in the first 
‘instance rejected by the Cape Parliament. But a new governor 
succeeded Sir P. Wodehouse, and a new Parliament was elected, 
which, by no very gentle use of the power and the influence of the 
Government, was with some difficulty induced to pass the measure 
recommended to it. 

It is only fair to the white inhabitants of the Cape to remark that, 
although I must admit my information on the subject to be very 
imperfect, there is, so far as I am aware, little if any cause for 
imputing blame to them for the manner in which they have exercised 
the uncontrolled power given to them over their coloured fellow- 
subjects. But we are still in early days of the new system of 
government, and it is difficult to believe that eventually the usual 
consequences will not follow from the possession of a practical 
monopoly of political power by a minority of the population. If this 
danger is averted, a not less serious one may arise: the ignorant and 
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semi-barbarous coloured population may learn to avail themselves of 
the franchise to which they are legally entitled (though I believe that 
as yet it is not largely used by them), and may make themselves 
masters of the Parliament and the Government. For the present, 
however, it is satisfactory to have no reason for supposing that the 
authority which the Crown has surrendered to the representatives of 
the inhabitants of the Cape has been abused. In other respects the 
change of system does not appear to have answered so well. 

Though the reduction of the British force in South Africa was 
not carried, I believe, by any means so far as was originally intended, 
the war with the Kafirs, which has lately occurred, affords ground for 
doubting whether even any pecuniary advantage has been obtained by ~ 
this measure. The presence of a larger British garrison in Africa 
before that war began would most probably have prevented it from 
breaking out; the Kafirs, like other savages, are easily encouraged to 
resist an authority which does not appear to have the support of an 
adequate military force, but may generally be kept in obedience by a 
much smaller number of troops than is required to subdue a rebellion 
which has once begun. I can hardly doubt that the reduction of the 
number of British troops in Africa must have had much to do.in causing 
the recent Kafir war with its heavy-expense. The saving, therefore, 
effected by bringing home part of our troops has turned out in the 
end a very costly one. This is the more true when we consider that 
the saving in the first instance was more nominal than real. The 
nation must have somewhere a considerable reserve of troops ready at 
short notice to be sent to any place where they may be wanted. In 
ordinary times there is no need for these troops in England, and 
there is no station where a part of them might be kept with greater 
advantage than South Africa. It is a healthy station—one where the 
maintenance of troops is not costly; and in these days of steam and 
of telegraphs, though we have been strangely remiss in extending 
telegraphic communication to the Cape, the services of troops quar- 
tered there can be made promptly available either in Europe or in 
India. In the Sepoy war two or three regiments sent from the Cape 
to the assistance of Lord Canning contributed much towards bringing 
our Indian Empire safely through that great danger. In 1867 and 
on one or two subsequent occasions, when the intended withdrawal of 
troops from Africa was discussed in the House of Lords, I pressed 
these considerations on the attention of the Government, but without 
success. 

The change in the system of government at the Cape has had the 
further bad effect of rendering it impossible to secure the adoption of 
a steady and consistent policy towards the coloured tribes not only 
throughout the British dominions in Africa, but beyond our frontier. 
So long as the governor of the Cape, whose authority extended over 
the whole of the British dominions, was responsible to the Crown for 
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THoueH on some minor points I might be inclined to differ from 
Lord Blachford, the view he has taken of the causes of the Zulu War 
in the excellent paper he has contributed to the last number of the 
Nimeteenth Century seems to me substantially correct. But in this 
paper Lord Blachford has confined his attention to the immediate, 
without adverting to the remoter, causes of this deplorable war, and 
on these last I am anxious to offer a few remarks. What is now 
going on in South Africa I regard as the natural result of the altered 
view as to what is the true interest and the duty of England with 
respect to her colonies, which has gradually gained acceptance both 
with the public and the majority of statesmen. Formerly it was the 
generally received opinion that the power and greatness of the British 
Empire mainly depended on its possession of large colonial dominions, 
and it was held to be alike the duty and the interest of the mother 
country to watch over the welfare of the colonies, to defend them, 
and as far as possible to promote their prosperity. But in the last 
twenty or thirty years a totally different view has prevailed. It 
seems to have been assumed that the great object of our policy with 
regard to the colonies ought to be to reduce to the utmost our 
expenses and our responsibilities, telling them that they must manage 
their affairs as they choose, not looking to us for advice or assistance, 
and, above all, taking care to cost us nothing. I do not mean to say 
that this policy has ever been avowed in such plain words as those 
in which I have now described it; but this is what is really implied 
by the language used by several of our leading statesmen, by the 
despatches which have been written, and by the measures adopted by 
successive Governments of both the great parties in the State. I 
regard this policy of mere selfishness as contrary alike to the interest 
and the duty of the nation. I do not deny that the opposite policy 
was formerly carried to a mischievous extreme. During the long 
war at the beginning of this century, a system grew up of reckless 
expenditure by the mother country in the colonies, coupled with 
vexatious interference in their internal affairs; and more than fifty 
years ago, wlien I entered the House of Commons, I heartily supported \ 
those who tried to check this extravagant and meddling policy. But | 
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if the policy of the nation erred formerly in one direction, it has of 
late erred as much in the other. For the last five-and-twenty years 
the action of the Government and of Parliament has tended more 
and more to reduce the connection between England and her most 
important colonies to a merely nominal one. In these colonies the 
appointment of governors is now almost the only function left to 
the Imperial Government; these governors, when appointed, being 
practically powerless, and unable even to perform efficiently the 
duty which properly belongs to them, as representing the Crown, of 
checking those abuses of power into which colonial administrations 
are sometimes led by the virulence of party spirit. 

I believe it to have been a great mistake thus to throw away the 
authority formerly exercised by the Imperial Government in the 
colonies, because I hold the maintenance of the British Empire in 
its integrity to be of vital importance both to the mother country 
and to the colonies, while I am unable to understand how the connec- 
tion between them can be preserved with advantage to either, unless 
the Imperial Government is enabled to exercise such a measure of 
authority as is necessary in order to insure due regard, in the measures 
of the several colonial governments, to the general interest of the 
whole empire. This it does not receive at present; and it would be 
easy to show what unfortunate consequences to all concerned have 
followed from the weakness with which the ministers of the Crown 
and Parliament have allowed to slip out of their hands the power of 
preventing the different colonies from adopting measures injurious 
to themselves, to each other, and to the empire as a whole. This 
practical abdication of authority by the Imperial Government and 
Parliament has produced evils in more than one branch of the 
administration of the colonies, and especially in their commercial 
legislation, to which I may perhaps on a future occasion endeavour to 
call attention ; but at present I wish to confine my remarks to pointing 
out how our acting upon the view of colonial policy which has 
of late been popular has tended to bring about that state of things 
in South Africa which we have now to deplore. 

The principle of this policy is that British colonists should be left 
perfectly free to manage their own affairs according to their own 
judgment; but, on the other hand, must trust to their own exertions 
for their defence, except perhaps from foreign enemies. From what 
I have already said, it will be seen that I do not admit that absolute 
freedom of action can with advantage be accorded to any of our 
colonies; but, without stopping now to consider what limits should in 
other cases be set to this freedom, I have to observe that in those 
colonies in which a comparatively small number of British settlers 
are placed in the midst of far more numerous barbarous or semi- 
barbarous tribes, there are special reasons for retaining a larger 
measure of authority in the hands of the Crown than is elsewhere 
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required. In such colonies to entrust all power, both legislative and 
executive, to the white settlers by giving them representative insti- 
tutions with what is called ‘responsible’ or party government, 
necessarily tends to cause the affairs of the colony to be administered 
in a manner which is not fair or just to the inferior but more 
numerous race, and thus to produce discontent among them, which 
ultimately, if they are a warlike and high-spirited people, leads to 
war. I have said that under the system of ‘ responsible government’ 
we must expect that a numerous native race, to whom little, if any, 
share of political power can be given, will be treated with injustice. 
It has always been admitted that, however valuable representative 
institutions may be, there is no yoke more grievous than that of a 
popular assembly over a class of the population which is excluded 
from any share of political power. In the old Irish Parliament and 
its laws aguinst Papists we have an example of what is the natural 
result of such institutions. When the dominant class is further 
divided from the inferior one by a difference of race and of colour, 
the abuse of power is likely to be still greater. 

There is another consideration which must not be lost sight of. 
If British settlers are, according to the doctrine now in vogue, to be 
left to defend themselves and to manage their affairs according to 
their own discretion, without the support of the mother country, or 
the control which would naturally go with it, what we must look for 
is a war of extermination between the races. While an important 
authority is exercised by the officers of the Crown supported by a 
regular military force, justice to both races may be secured, aud war 
generally averted. While the natives are justly treated and at the 
same time see that there is a force with which they could not easily 
contend ready to put down violence or outrage, they will seldom 
venture to break the peace. But when they are placed under a 
system of government which it is morally certain will give them good 
ground for complaint, and they also see that the settlers have not the 
support of a regular force, we cannot be surprised if they seek to 
revenge themselves by plundering and murdering the white men for 
the wrongs they conceive themselves to have suffered. These out- 
rages, of course, lead to retaliation, and under the influence of fear 
(which is always cruel) the whites are apt to carry on the war with 
little more respect for the rules of humanity than their savage 
enemies. 

This is what we might have expected beforehand from the new 
system of colonial policy, and experience has but too sadly proved 
that the expectation would have been well founded. The recent 
history of New Zealand exhibits in the clearest light the contrast 
between the old and the new systems of colonial policy and their 
opposite effects. Soon after New Zealand was colonised, quarrels 
arose between the settlers and the natives which at length broke out 
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into open war. At first this war was very disastrous to the British ; 
but the late Earl of Derby, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, sent Sir G. Grey to assume the government of New Zealand, 
and by his wise and energetic measures the natives were first defeated 
and then conciliated, peace was restored, and a firm and just system 
of government was established which gave to the colony thirteen 
years of peace and eight or nine of undisturbed tranquillity and 
prosperity. 

During these years—from 1847 to 1856—New Zealand continued 
to advance in wealth, and the natives made such progress in civilisa- 
tion that there was a fair prospect that they would by degrees 
become amalgamated with the colonists and form a united popula- 
tion. But in 1852 the fact was recognised that the time was come 
when representative institutions must be extended to New Zealand ; 
and unfortunately this was done in a manner which led to great 
calamities. The constitution Parliament thought fit to confer upon 
New Zealand seemed to me at the time so obviously unfitted to its 
circumstances that I was unable to understand how any man could 
expect it to work well. Not to mention other faults, it introduced a 
principle altogether new in the history of English colonies by en- 
trusting the executive authority in the several provinces into which 
the colony was divided to elected superintendents. The governor, 
who could only act through these superintendents, and could not 
remove them if they disobeyed his orders, was thus virtually deprived 
of any real authority. Nor was this all; it was soon determined that 
‘responsible government’ should be established, so that whatever 
authority was left to the general government fell into the hands of 
the colonial ministers. For a time a reservation was made that the 
governor, in matters relating to the Maories, should be free to 
exercise his own judgment, and not be required to accept the advice 
of his council. But this scheme soon broke down, as it was sure to 
do from its manifest absurdity. The Act of Parliament giving its 
constitution to New Zealand was passed in 1852; but it was near two 
years before the new system of government was brought into full 
operation, and a little longer before its fruits became apparent, 
though symptoms of the coming misfortunes were soon perceptible. 
In 1854 the governor, in his speech to the Assembly, congratulated 
it upon the good feeling existing between the races. In its address 
in reply the Assembly expressed its concurrence with the governor, 
and its satisfaction at the existing state of things. In the earlier 
part of 1855 the reports from the colony still continued favourable ; 
but a change in the temper of the Maories began to be perceptible, 
and in September in that year the governor reported to the Secretary 
of State that, while the natives were well affected towards the 
Government, they were not equally well affected towards the Assembly 
or towards the provincial councils, because they were suspicious as to 
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their intentions with regard to the land. A similar opinion .was 
again expressed in 1856, and the governor said it was clear that the 
natives were hostile to a system of popular government in which they 
had no share. 

They had but too much reason for this feeling; and, if time and 
space permitted, it would be easy to show how much injustice to the 
natives was done by a Government so constituted, and subject to no 
effective control by the Crown. Without, however, going into details, 
it is sufficient to say that this injustice produced deep discontent in 
the minds of the natives ; but still they were not the first to have re- 
course to arms. After long disputes, especially on the subject of land, 
war was begun by the British artillery firing upon a pah which the 
natives were peaceably occupying, on land of which they claimed (as 
it ultimately turned out upon good grounds) to be the legitimate 
owners, and to which they asserted their right only by refusing to 
remove from it. The war, thus begun, continued, with some tem- 
porary interruptions, for about nine years; it was carried on as 
savagely as such wars always are, caused terrible sufferings to both 
parties, and led in the end almost to the destruction of the Maories, a 
small remnant only being left of what thirty years ago was such an 
interesting race. The war had hardly begun before it was found how 
practically impossible it is, when real danger arises, to act upon the 
rule that it is the business of colonists to protect themselves. When 
British subjects with their wives and families have been barbarously 
murdered, and their fellow-colonists are in extreme danger from half- 
reclaimed savages, no matter what provocation these may have re- 
ceived, no minister in this country can refuse to send Her Majesty’s 
forces to the assistance of those whose lives and properties are in peril. 
Accordingly, when the war began in New Zealand, additional troops 
and a naval force were sent there, and at one time not less than 
10,000 British soldiers were employed in the colony. It is true that, 
owing to the division of authority and mismanagement, this large 
force failed to accomplish all that was expected from it; and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, the whole, or the greater part, of it was 
withdrawn before the war was brought to a final close, which was 
accomplished at last by the colonists with little or no assistance. On 
this ground the advocates of the policy of leaving the colonists to them- 
selves are accustomed to cite what occurred in New Zealand as a 
proof of its being right—forgetting that but for the adoption of this 
policy there would have been no war at all, and also that, though 
they were strong enough to finish the war after the number of their 
enemies and their resources had been reduced in the struggle to a small 
fraction of what they had been, there is little reason to believe that 
in 1861 the comparatively small number of settlers’ then in the. 
colony could have held their ground — the Maories, whose 
strength was still unbroken. 
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Notwithstanding the unhappy results in New Zealand of the policy 
I have been considering, it was determined a few years ago to adopt 
the same policy in South Africa. The object of doing so was 
apparently to afford plausible grounds for keeping the army at a 
lower establishment of numbers than had formerly been usual. It 
was assumed that, in comparing the amount of force which the 
nation at different periods might rely upon as available for any sudden 
emergency, we ought to look only to the number of men at home. 
If, therefore, the force stationed in the colonies could be so reduced 
that with a smaller number of men on the establishment we could 
still have as many as usual at home, it was contended that the 
country would be as ready as formerly to meet any danger that might 
arise, and that the estimates might be safely cut down. I am not 
aware that there was any strong reason for desiring thus to diminish 
the cost of the army at that time. The nation was rich and 
prosperous, and the people more lightly taxed in proportion to their 
means than any other people in the world. Except, therefore, for 
the purpose of gratifying the expectations the public had been 
taught to entertain, that each successive Budget would bring with it 
some diminution of taxation, I do not see that there was any occasion 
for trying to keep down the cost of the army to the lowest possible 
point. But parsimony (I deny its having been economy) was then 
in full favour with the Government and with Parliament. A reduc- 
tion of the force at the Cape was therefore resolved upon; and in 
order that the full responsibility for maintaining the peace of the 
colony with this diminished force might be thrown on the colonists, 
they were pressed to alter their existing constitution by adopting 
the system of party government. This proposal did not meet with 
a favourable reception in the colony. The governor, Sir P. Wode- 
house, in some very able despatches, pointed out what appeared to 
me conclusive objections to the scheme, and it was in the first 
instance rejected by the Cape Parliament. But a new governor 
succeeded Sir P. Wodehouse, and a new Parliament was elected, 
which, by no very gentle use of the power and the influence of the 
Government, was with some difficulty induced to pass the measure 
recommended to it. 

It is only fair to the white inhabitants of the Cape to remark that, 
although I must admit my information on the subject to be very 
imperfect, there is, so far as 1 am aware, little if any cause for 
imputing blame to them for the manner in which they have exercised 
the uncontrolled power given to them over their coloured fellow- 
subjects. But we are still in early days of the new system of 
government, and it is difficult to believe that eventually the usual 
consequences will not follow from the possession of a practical 
monopoly of political power by a minority of the population. If this 
danger is averted, a not less serious one may arise: the ignorant and 
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semi-barbarous coloured population may learn to avail themselves of 
the franchise to which they are legally entitled (though I believe that 
as yet it is not largely used by them), and may make themselves 
masters of the Parliament and the Government. For the present, 
however, it is satisfactory to have no reason for supposing that the 
authority which the Crown has surrendered to the representatives of 
the inhabitants of the Cape has been abused. In other respects the 
change of system does not appear to have answered so well. 

Though the reduction of the British force in South Africa was 
not carried, I believe, by any means so far as was originally intended, 
the war with the Kafirs, which has lately occurred, affords ground for 
doubting whether even any pecuniary advantage has been obtained by 
this measure. The presence of a larger British garrison in Africa 
before that war began would most probably have prevented it from 
breaking out ; the Kafirs, like other savages, are easily encouraged to 
resist an authority which does not appear to have the support of an 
adequate military force, but may generally be kept in obedience by a 
much smaller number of troops than is required to subdue a rebellion 
which has once begun. I can hardly doubt that the reduction of the 
number of British troops in Africa must have had much to do in causing 
the recent Kafir war with its heavy expense. The saving, therefore, 
effected by bringing home part of our troops has turned out in the 
end a very costly one. This is the more true when we consider that 
the saving in the first instance was more nominal than real. The 
nation must have somewhere a considerable reserve of troops ready at 
short notice to be sent to any place where they may be wanted. In 
ordinary times there is no need for these troops in England, and 
there is no station where a part of them might be kept with greater 
advantage than South Africa. It is a healthy station—one where the 
maintenance of troops is not costly; and in these days of steam and 
of telegraphs, though we have been strangely remiss in extending 
telegraphic communication to the Cape, the services of troops quar- 
tered there can be made promptly available either in Europe or in 
India. In the Sepoy war two or three regiments sent from the Cape 
to the assistance of Lord Canning contributed much towards bringing 
our Indian Empire safely through that great danger. In 1867 and 
on one or two subsequent occasions, when the intended withdrawal of 
troops from Africa was discussed in the House of Lords, I pressed 
these considerations on the attention of the Government, but without 
success. 

The change in the system of government at the Cape has had the 
further bad effect of rendering it impossible to secure the adoption of 
a steady and consistent policy towards the coloured tribes not only 
throughout the British dominions in Africa, but beyond our frontier. 
So long as the governor of the Cape, whose authority extended over 
the whole of the British dominions, was responsible to the Crown for 
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the executive and administrative measures of his government, and 
was assisted in the performance of his duties by public servants whose 
duty it was to carry his orders into effect, and who held office prac- 
tically during good behaviour, there was sufficient security that all 
the measures of the Government in every part of the territory from 
Natal to the Cape would be directed to the same object and guided 
by the same views. But when the Government ceased to have the 
real direction of the policy of the government of the Cape, and it 
feil into the hands of ministers whose advice he was bound to follow, 
but whose authority was confined to the Cape Colony properly so 
called, there ceased to be any means of insuring unity of purpose and 
co-operation among the authorities of different parts of the territory. 

This evil was felt to be so serious, that two years ago Lord Car- 
narvon, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, carried a 
bill througia Parliament for facilitating a confederation of the South 
African States, including the Dutch republics and the territory 
subject to British authority. But that Act is only to come into 
operation by the consent of the various parties concerned, which 
has not hitherto been obtained, and does not seem likely to be 
so; and even if it were, it is still less probable that an efficient 
authority for the government of this vast territory could be con- 
structed out of the jarring and discordant elements from which it 
would have to be drawn. The Assembly, which would exercise 
authority in the confederation contemplated by the Act, will represent 
not only the men of superior intelligence, to be found in the chief 
seats of industry and trade, but also the Boers who, with their 
fathers, have been accustomed for time out of mind to oppress and 
plunder the native races; these uneducated natives themselves ; and 
the miscellaneous European population of the diamond fields. It 
seems to me utterly impossible that an authority, resting upon repre- 
sentation, can be formed from such materials as these from which we 
could look for such a firm, just, and steady administration as is indis- 
pensable for the welfare of both the white and coloured races, 
and the gradual civilisation of the latter. Such an administration 
might, I believe, have been best secured by maintaining the 
former executive authority of the Crown. The Cape Colony, 
properly so called, with its larger proportion of civilised inhabitants, 
might with advantage have continued to enjoy representative in- 
stitutions according to the system which, till within a short time, 
was the only one known in the British colonies by which real execu- 
tive and administrative authority was exercised by the governor, and 
the Legislature took charge only of matters of legislation and finance. 
The extension of the colony beyond its original boundaries ought, I 
think, to have been avoided, and the territory beyond these boundaries 
in British Kafraria, Griqualand, and Natal should have been sepa- 
rately organised under officers subordinate to the governor of the 
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Cape. This was the former practice as to Natal; and the governor of 
the Cape, without interfering habitually in the details of its adminis- 
tration, exercised even in that distant settlement all the authority 
that was necessary to insure a uniformity of policy towards the 
natives throughout the British territory, and to provide for its 
different divisions affording to each other mutual assistance and 
support. This system of government was not as well organised as 
would have been desirable; but before ‘ responsible’ government was 
forced on the Cape, I do not believe that there would have been any 
insuperable difficulty in arranging with its Parliament the improve- 
ments that were required. What was perhaps most wanted was that 
a uniform rate of customs duties should be established throughout 
British South Africa, with provisions for fairly apportioning the 
revenue derived from them among the several divisions of the 
territory, and placing a reasonable percentage of the receipts at the 
disposal of the governor, to be applied for purposes connected with the 
improvement of the natives. As they contribute by no means a small 
amount to this revenue, such an arrangement would have been only fair 
towards them. 

Whenever the war with the Zulus is over, it will be a question 
deserving of serious consideration whether even now the reorganisa- 
tion of the government of the British territories in South Africa 
upon the principle I have indicated ought not to be attempted. Of 
course, after having been once granted, what is regarded as a boon in 
the privilege of self-government cannot be withdrawn from the Cape 
colonists without their own consent. But it seems to me by no 
means impossible that they might be brought to see that some such 
modification of their present system of government as I have alluded 
to would be for their real interest, especially with a view to the 
present excitement among the coloured races within and without the 
Cape frontier, and to the very serious consequences that might arise 
if these classes were to gain an ascendency in the Assembly.t : No 
doubt, in order to induce the colonists to agree to the change I have 
suggested, an assurance of protection from the uncivilised tribes would 
be required ; and to give such an assurance would be very contrary to the 
views of colonial policy which have of late prevailed. But I believe 
it would, nevertheless, be wise to give such an assurance, and that 
the responsibility we should incur would be less onerous than that 
which now rests upon us. We find that though, by professing to 
leave the colonists to manage their own affairs, we lose the power of 
so directing their policy as to avert war, still, when war comes, we 
cannot leave the Queen’s subjects without the protection that is 
necessary for their safety, and we have to spend more money in 
giving them this protection, when the time of danger comes,‘than 
would have been necessary to maintain a control by which peace 
might have been preserved. Iam also convinced that if the Imperial 
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Government keeps the regulation of the policy towards the natives 
strictly in its own hands, and causes the territory we possess to be 
wisely and firmly administered, no heavy expense need even in the first 
instance be incurred, while in a short time the Government might be 
made self-supporting. But, to attain this result, the Home Govern- 
ment must exercise a strict control over its officers, and must firmly 
resist those extensions of territory which are generally popular in the 
colonies. Such extensions of territory are to be condemned, whether it 
is farmers of Dutch origin or independent native tribes that are brought 
under our authority. With regard to the former the experience we 
had already had of the extreme difficulty of managing these people, 
and of the tendency which our trying to impose our authority upon 
them has to drive them further and furtber into Africa, where it is 
more and more difficult to follow them, ought to have warned us 
against that most unfortunate measure of the annexation of the 
Transvaal, which has led to our war with the Zulus. That step I 
greatly lament, as having been contrary to every principle of sound 
policy. We had nothing to gain by it. On the contrary, this acquisi- 
tion has caused a most inconvenient addition to the territory we are 
called upon to protect ; and the existence of the independent republic, 
if we had been content to leave it alone, and had refused to enter 
into its quarrels with its neighbours, would have tended to make the 
Zulus and other native tribes more anxious for our friendship. It 
was true the republic was greatly misgoverned, and the farmers who 
dwelt in it were threatened with very serious dangers from their 
coloured neighbours, but this was no reason for forcing our protection 
upon them against their will; and the misfortunes they would 
probably have brought upon themselves by rejecting our advice 
would not have been useless as a warning to others. The sooner we 
can rid ourselves of this unwise addition to our dominions, the better ; 
and I observe with satisfaction that the farmers of the Transvaal 
seem anxious to resume their independence. 

With regard to the independent coloured tribes, I consider it 
also to be our true policy to abstain from attempting to bring them 
under our dominion, which already extends far enough and gives us 
quite enough to do. This does not, however, imply that we ought 
to take no interest in the welfare of the tribes beyond our frontier, 
or make no exertions for their benefit. By the employment of well- 
selected British agents among them, and by a temperate and judicious 
use of our influence, we might assist them in organising for them- 
selves a system of government suited to their circumstances, and in 
effecting gradual improvements calculated to promote their advance 
in civilisation and in wealth. 

We have much to do also for those of the coloured races who 
have been brought under our rule. In those parts of our territory 
in which the natives form a very large majority of the population, 
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and are still in a very low social state, a different system of governing 
them is required from that which is suitable in the Cape Colony 
properly so called, where a much larger proportion of the inhabitants 
is either of European descent or of habits and character modified by 
long contact with Europeans. In Natal and in British Kafraria we 
have to deal with coloured races of which the character and the 
customs are comparatively but little altered from those of their savage 
fathers. In managing them we have to contend with the same 
difficulties which are generally found to arise when such barbarous 
tribes are brought under the authority of a civilised power. The 
first effect of establishing such an authority, and enabling the popula- 
tion to appeal to a civilised government for protection against wrongs 
done to them, is to put a stop to the injustice and tyranny almost 
universally exercised over savages by their chiefs. But it unfortu- 
nately happens that it is impossible to protect the people from oppres- 
sion by their chiefs without gradually breaking down the authority 
of the latter for all purposes, and depriving them of the means of 
maintaining their social position. When a Kafir chief is no longer 
permitted to ‘eat up’ any of his followers he chooses, he loses his 
sole means of making himself obeyed, and of obtaining the resources 
required to maintain his barbarous state as a chief. The effect of 
thus breaking down the authority of the chiefs and lowering their 
social position is to create discontent among them, and also to impose 
upon the British Government the task of supplying the place of the 
authority it has superseded in maintaining internal order among the 
tribes—a task which it has very inadequate means of performing. 
These considerations induced me thirty years ago, when I held 
the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, to instruct the 
Governor of the Cape, instead of destroying whatever of social or- 
ganisation had hitherto existed among the barbarous tribes brought 
under our authority, to endeavour to maintain as much of it 
as possible, correcting the abuses and supplying the defects of the 
system. With that view I proposed that the chiefs should receive 
salaries from the Government, in return for which they should be 
required to keep order in their respective districts, and to decide 
disputes amongst their followers, with the aid of their councillors 
and of a certain number of their tribe enrolled as constables, to 
whom small annual fees should be allowed. It was proposed that 
the chiefs should not exercise any power of punishing offenders, but 
only be authorised to carry them before the nearest British magis- 
trate. To provide for the expense of these arrangements, it was 
intended that assessments should be imposed upon land and cattle, 
and that further direct taxation should in some form or other be 
introduced. It was also suggested that tithes might be required of 
the produce of the soil. This is a form of raising the means of pro- 
viding for public expenses which seems to have prevailed almost 
QQ2 
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universally in the various countries of the world from the earliest 
ages, and which is as convenient and useful in a rude state of society 
as if is injurious in a more advanced one. When money is scarce 
and land cheap, the cultivators cannot by any other means contribute 
to the wants of the State with so little inconvenience as by the 
payment of tithes. Tithes received in kind provide for the main- 
tenance of those employed in the public service; and if from the 
beginning the cultivators have the option of paying in money instead 
of in produce at a very low rate, according to the extent of land they 
occupy, the burden can never become a heavy one. The imposi- 
tion of a moderate amount of direct taxation I hold to be of great 
importance in the management of rude tribes just emerging from 
barbarism, not only because it affords the means which would other- 
wise be wanting of meeting the cost of measures necessary for their 
improvement, but also because it supplies a motive and a stimulus to 
labour. It was with this view that the annual tax of seven shillings 
on every native hut was imposed in Natal, and I believe it is still 
levied with great advantage. 

But while I regard it as desirable that the tribal organisation of 
the Kafirs should not be too hastily interfered with, and though I 
think some of the officers employed of late years in Africa have been 
hardly enough impressed with the necessity of caution in changing 
the position of the chiefs, it would, I think, be equally a mistake to 
endeavour to maintain that position permanently. What ought to 
be aimed at is by degrees, and as quickly as is consistent with safety, 
to convert the chiefs into regular officers of the Government, and to 
enable their followers to relieve themselves from the onerous obliga- 
tions to which they are subject as members of their tribes, and to 
become owners and occupiers of land and houses on the same 
terms and with the same rights as the whites. With all the high 
merits of Sir T. Shepstone as an administrator of uncivilised 
tribes, and notwithstanding the striking success of his policy in 
Natal, I cannot help entertaining some doubt whether this policy 
has been sufficiently progressive. The manner in which he began 
the work of improvement deserves the very highest praise, but I do 
not feel so sure that the first steps have been equally well followed 
up. I regret that more has not been done to enable all Kafirs 
who wished it to exchange their claim to occupy certain lands in 
common with their tribe for small allotments to be held as their 
individual property, and also that more vigorous efforts have not 
been made for the extension of schools, and especially of industrial 
schools. Nor does it appear to me that sufficient use has been made 
of military discipline as an instrument both for civilising the native 
population and for providing at a moderate cost for the protection of 
the colony. Complaints have been made of the little advantage 
derived from the services of the native levies in the present war on the 
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frontiers of Natal. It seems to me that these complaints are 
altogether unreasonable, and that, according to the published accounts, 
more aid than we had a right to expect has been obtained from these 
native contingents, considering how hastily they have been raised, and 
how little time there has been for training them. But if instead of 
these untrained levies we had had properly organised bodies of men 
who for two or three years had been under regular military discipline, 
we cannot doubt, from what we know of the qualifications of the Kafirs 
for military duty and their capability of being trained, that their 
services would have been invaluable. Nor would there have been the 
slightest difficulty in creating in the last twenty years a force of this 
description which might now have become a large one. Beginning 
on a small scale, Kafir lads from the missionary schools might 
have been enlisted and formed into pioneer companies. Under Euro- 
pean officers they might have been instructed both in the use of 
arms and in labour. Very low pay would have been necessary for 
them, and they might, by the judicious employment of their labour 
in making roads and in public works, have been made to earn more 
than the money they would have cost. At the end of four or five 
years they might have been settled in villages, in cottages built by 
their own labour, in situations in which their labour would have been 
available for the white farmers, and with the obligation of taking 
arms again to defend the colony in times of danger. They would 
have found wives for themselves in the girls brought up in the 
missionaries’ schools, and each village of this sort, with its chapel, its 
school, its hospital, and its police station, would have become a centre 
of civilisation and a post of defence for the colony. 

There is, I trust, nothing visionary in believing that great results 
might be attained by acting judiciously on the policy I have endea- 
voured to describe, and that a noble field is open for British enter- 
prise and philanthropy in South Africa. If peace and order are only 
maintained, we may rely on the exertions of missionaries and mer- 
chants, without direct assistance from the Government (which would 
probably do more harm than good by interfering), to spread Christi- 
anity, civilisation, and commerce through this vast territory. A 
policy having this for its aim would, I am persuaded, be a better 
and wiser one, even looking merely to our selfish and pecuniary 
interests, than that which has of late years been popular in 
Parliament, though I doubt whether it has gained equal acceptance 
in the country. But I cannot admit that this question is to be con- 
sidered only as one of money. Nations, like individuals, have their 
duties, which they cannot, without guilt, neglect ; and this country, 
by its power and by the position it has voluntarily assumed in Africa, 
has incurred responsibilities which it is not at liberty to throw off. 
Sixty years ago, in consequence of an address from the House of 
Commons, the eastern part of the Cape Colony was settled by emi- 
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grants sent out from this country at the public expense. The 
settlers have grown to a large body of people, who have accumulated 
much wealth and attained considerable prosperity in spite of the 
dangers they have been exposed to from the uncivilised tribes in the 
midst of which they were planted. By the unwise arrangements 
of the British Government of the day, the original settlers were 
thinly scattered over a wide district, which greatly aggravated the 
danger of their position, and brought upon them heavy losses in 
former wars. They have not even yet attained a position of security ; 
and I must contend that, considering how they have been brought 
into this position, the mother country is not entitled to disclaim its 
responsibility for their protection. We have also a duty towards the 
coloured races. There would be at least a fair probability of saving 
them, by the means I have pointed out, from the usual fate of coloured 
people among whom European colonists have settled ; but this can 
only be hoped for if the control of the British Government is main- 
tained. Should it be withdrawn, the jealousies and animosities of race 
and colour (not a little aggravated by recent events) are almost certain 
to increase, and to lead, sooner or later, to a war of colour which in 
the end could hardly fail to result in the extermination of the weaker 
and less civilised race, notwithstanding its great superiority in 
numbers. Is England justified in deliberately taking a course calcu- 


lated to bring about such a result ? 
GREY. 





ON SENSATION AND THE UNITY OF 
STRUCTURE OF SENSITFEROUS ORGANS. 


Tne maxim that metaphysical inquiries are barren of result, and that 
the serious occupation of the mind with them is a mere waste of time 
and labour, finds much favour in the eyes of the many persons who 
pride themselves on the possession of sound common sense; and we 
sometimes hear it enunciated by weighty authorities, as if its natural 
consequence, the suppression of such studies, had the force of a 
moral obligation. 

In this case, however, as in some others, those who lay down the 
law seem to forget that a wise legislator will consider, not merely 
whether his proposed enactment is desirable, but whether obedience 
to it is possible. For, if the latter question is answered negatively, 
the former is surely hardly worth debate. 

Here, in fact, lies the pith of the reply to those who would make 
metaphysics contraband of intellect. Whether it is desirable to place 
a prohibitory duty upon philosophical speculations or not, it is utterly 
impossible to prevent the importation of them into the mind. And 
it is not a little curious to observe that those who most loudly profess 
to abstain from such commodities are all the while unconscious 
consumers, on a great scale, of one or other of their multitudinous 
disguises or adulterations. With mouths full of the particular kind 
of heavily buttered toast which they affect, they inveigh against the 
eating of plain bread. In truth, the attempt to nourish the human 
intellect upon a diet which contains no metaphysics is about as hope- 
ful as that of certain Eastern sages to nourish their bodies without 
destroying life. Everybody has heard the story of the pitiless 
microscopist, who ruined the peace of mind of one of these mild 
enthusiasts by showing him the animals moving in a drop of the 
water with which, in the innocency of his heart, he slaked his thirst ; 
and the unsuspecting devotee of plain common sense may look for as 
unexpected a shock when the magnifier of severe logic reveals the 
germs, if not the full-grown shapes, of lively metaphysical postulates 
rampant amidst his most positive and matter-of-fact notions. 

By way of escape from the metaphysical Will-o’-the-wisps 
generated in the marshes of literature and theology, the serious 
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student is sometimes bidden to betake himself to the solid ground of 
physical science. But the fish of immortal memory, who threw 
himself out of the frying-pan into the fire, was not more ill advised 
than the man who seeks sanctuary from philosophical persecution 
within the walls of the observatory or of the laboratory. It is said 
that ‘ metaphysics ’ owe their name to the fact that, in Aristotle’s works, 
questions of pure philosophy are dealt with immediately after those 
of physics. If so, the accident is happily symbolical of the essential 
relations of things; for metaphysical speculation follows as closely 
upon physical theory as black care upon the horseman. 

One need but mention such fundamental, and indeed indispensable, 
conceptions of the natural philosopher as those of atoms and forces : 
or that of attraction considered as action at a distance; or that of 
potential energy; or the antinomies of a vacuum and a plenum; to 
call to mind the metaphysical background of physics and chemistry; 
while, in the biological sciences, the case is still worse. What is an 
individual among the lower plants and animals? Are genera and 
species realities or abstractions? Is there such a thing as Vital Force? 
or does the name denote a mere relic of metaphysical fetichism? 
Is the doctrine of final causes legitimate or illegitimate ? These are 
a few of the metaphysical topics which are suggested by the most 
elementary study of biological facts. Put, more than this, it may 
be truly said that the roots of every system of philosophy lie deep 
among the facts of physiology. No one can doubt that the organs 
and the functions of Sensation are as much a part of the province of 
the physiologist, as are the organs and functions of motion, or those of 
digestion ; and yet it is impossible to gain an acquaintance with even 
the rudiments of the physiology of sensation without being led 
straight to one of the most fundamental of all metaphysical problems. 
In fact, the sensory operations have been, from time immemorial, the 
battle-ground of philosophers. 

I have more than once taken occasion to point out that we are 
indebted to Descartes, who happened to be a physiologist as well 
as a philosopher, for the first distinct enunciation of the essential 
elements of the true theory of sensation. In later times, it is not 
to the works of the philosophers, if Hartley and James Mill are 
excepted, but to those of the physiologists, that we must turn for an 
adequate account of the sensory process. Haller’s luminous, though 
summary, account of sensation in his admirable Prime Linea, 
the first edition of which was printed in 1747, offers a striking 
contrast to the prolixity and confusion of thought which pervade 
Reid’s Inquiry, of seventeen years’ later date.! Even Sir William 
Hamilton, learned historian and acute critic as he was, not only 


1 In justice to Reid, however, it should be stated that the chapters on Sensation 
in the Essays on the Intellectual Powers (1785) exhibit a great improvement. He 
is, in fact, in advance of his commentator, as the note to Essay II. chap. ii. p, 248 of 
Hawilton’s edition shows. 
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failed to apprehend the philosophical bearing of long-established 
physiological truths; but, when he affirmed that there is no reason to 
deny that the mind feels at the finger points, and none to assert that 
the brain is the sole organ of thought,? he showed that he had not 
apprehended the significance of the revolution commenced, two 
hundred years before his time, by Descartes, and effectively followed 
up by Haller, Hartley, and Bonnet in the middle of the last century. 

In truth, the theory of sensation, except in one point, is, at the 
present moment, very much where Hartley, led by a hint of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, left it, when, a hundred and twenty years since, the Ob- 
servations on Man: his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations, 
was laid before the world. The whole matter is put in a nutshell 
in the following passages of this notable book :— 


External objects impressed upon the senses occasion, first on the nerves on 
which they are impressed, and then on the brain, vibrations of the small and, as 
we may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

These vibrations are motions backwards and forwards of the small particles; 
of the same kind with the oscillations of pendulums and the tremblings of the 
particles of sounding bodies. They must be conceived to be exceedingly short and 
small, so as not to have the least efficacy to disturb or move the whole bodies of 
the nerves or brain.° 

The white medullary substance of the brain is also the immediate instrument 
by which ideas are presented to the mind; or, in other words, whatever changes 
are made in this substance, corresponding changes are made in our ideas; and vice 
versa.* 


Hartley, like Haller, had no conception of the nature and functions 
of the grey matter of the brain. But, if for ‘white medullary sub- 
stance,’ in the latter paragraph, we substitute ‘ grey cellular sub- 
stance,’ Hartley’s propositions embody the most probable conclusions 
which are to be drawn from the latest investigations of physiologists. 
In order to judge how completely this is the case, it will be well to 
study some simple case of sensation, and, following the example of 
Reid and of James Mill, we may begin with the sense of smell. 


2 Haller, amplifying Descartes, writes in the Prime Linee, cccLXv1.—‘ Non est 
adeo obscurum sensum omnem oriri ab objecti sensibilis impressione in nervum 
quemcumque corporis humani, et eamdem per eum nervum ad cerebrum pervenientem 
tunc demum representari animz, quando cerebrum adtigit. Ut etiam hoc falsum sit 
animam inproximo per sensoria nervorumque ramos sentire.’. .. DLVII.—* Dum 
ergo sentimus quinque diversissima entia conjunguntur: corpus quod sentimus: or- 
gani sensorii adfectio ab eo corpore: cerebri adfectio a sensorii percussione nata: 
in anima nata mutatio: anime denique conscientia et sensationis adperceptio.’ 
Nevertheless, Sir William Hamilton gravely informs his hearers :—‘ We have no 
more right to deny that the mind feels at the finger points, as consciousness assures 
us, than to assert that it thinks exclusively in the brain.’—Lecture on Metaphysics 
and Logic, ii. p. 128.—* We have no reason whatever to doubt the report of con- 
sciousness, that we actually perceive at the external point of sensation, and that 
we perceive the material reality.’"—JZbid. p. 129. 

3 Observations on Man, vol.i. p. 11. 

* Ibid. p.8. The speculations of Bonnet are remarkably similar to those of 
Hartley; and they appear to have originated independently, though the Essai de 
Psychologie (1754) is of five years’ later date than the Observations on Van (1749). 
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Suppose that I become aware of a musky scent, to which the name 
of ‘ muskiness’ may be given. I call this an odour, and I class it 
along with the feelings of light, colours, sounds, tastes, and the like, 
among those phenomena which are known as sensations. To say 
that I am aware of this phenomenon, or that I have it, or that it 
exists, are simply different modes of affirming the same facts. If I 
am asked how I know that it exists, I can only reply that its exist- 
ence and my knowledge of it are one and the same thing; in short, 
that my knowledge is immediate or intuitive, and, as such, is pos- 
sessed of the highest conceivable degree of certainty. 

The pure sensation of muskiness is almost sure to be followed 
by a mental state which is not a sensation, but a belief, that there is 
somewhere close at hand a something on which the existence of the 
sensation depends. It may be a musk-deer, or a musk-rat, or a 
musk-plant, or a grain of dry musk, or simply a scented handkerchief ; 
but former experience leads us to believe that the sensation is due to 
the presence of one or other of these objects, and that it will vanish 
if the object is removed. In other words, there arises a belief in an 
external cause of the muskiness, which, in common language, is 
termed an odorous body. 

But the manner in which this belief is usually put into words is 
strangely misleading. If we are dealing with a musk-plant, for 
example, we do not confine ourselves to a simple statement of that 
which we believe, and say that the musk-plant is the cause of the 
sensation called muskiness; but we say that the plant has a musky 
smell, and we speak of the odour as a quality, or property, inherent in 
the plant. And the inevitable reaction of words upon thought has in 
this case become so complete, and has penetrated so deeply, that when 
an accurate statement of the case—namely, that muskiness, inasmuch 
as the term denotes nothing but a sensation, isa mental state and has 
no existence except as a mental phenomenon—is first brought under 
the notice of common-sense folks, it is usually regarded by them 
as what they are pleased to call a mere metaphysical paradox and a 
patent example of useless subtlety. Yet the slightest reflection must 
suffice to convince any one possessed of sound reasoning faculties, that 
it is as absurd to suppose that muskiness is a quality inherent in one 
plant, as it would be to imagine that pain is a quality inherent in 
another, because we feel pain when a thorn pricks the finger. 

Even the common-sense philosopher, par excellence, says of smell : 
‘It appears to be a simple and original affection or feeling of the 
mind, altogether inexplicable and unaccountable. It is indeed 
impossible that it can be in any body: it is a sensation, and a 
sensation can only be in a sentient thing.’ 


5 An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, ch. ii. § 2. 
Reid affirms that ‘it is genius and not the want of it that adulterates philosophy, 
and fills it with error and false theory ;’ and no doubt his own lucubrations are free 
from the smallest taint of the impurity to which he objects, But, for want of some-. 
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That which is true of muskiness is true of every other odour. 
Lavender-smell, clove-smell, garlic-smell, are, like ‘ muskiness,’ 
names of states of consciousness, and have no existence except as such. 
But, in ordinary language, we speak of all these odours as if they were 
independent entities residing in lavender, cloves, and garlic; and 
it is not without a certain struggle that the false metaphysic of 
common sense, thus ingrained in us, is expelled. 

It is unnecessary for the present purpose to inquire into the 
origin of our belief in external bodies, or into that of the notion of 
causation. Assuming the existence of an external world, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining experimental proof that, as a general rule, 
olfactory sensations are caused by odorous bodies ; and we may pass 
on to the next step of the inquiry—namely, how the odorous body 
produces the effect attributed to it. 

The first point to be noted here is another fact revealed by ex- 
perience ; that the appearance of the sensation is governed, not only by 
the presence of the odorous substance, but by the condition of a certain 
part of our corporeal structure, the nose. If the nostrils are closed, 
the presence of the odorous substance does not give rise to the sensa- 
tion ; while, when they are open, the sensation is intensified by the ap- 
proximation of the odorous substance to them, and by snuffing up the 
adjacent air in such a manner as to draw it into the nose. On the 
other hand, looking at an odorous substance, or rubbing it on the 
skin, or holding it to the ear, does not awaken the sensation. Thus, 
it can be readily established by experiment that the perviousness of 
the nasal passages is, in some way, essential to the sensory function ; 
in fact, that the organ of that function is lodged somewhere in the 
nasal passages. And, since odorous bodies give rise to their effects at 
considerable distances, the suggestion is obvious that something must 
pass from them into the sense organ. What is this something which 
plays the part of an intermediary between the odorous body and the 
sensory organ ? 

The oldest speculation about the matter dates back to Democritus 
and the Epicurean School, and it is to be found fully stated in the 
fourth book of Lucretius. It comes to this: that the surfaces of 
bodies are constantly throwing off excessively attenuated films of 
their own substance; and that these films, reaching the mind, excite 

the appropriate sensations in it. 

Aristotle did not admit the existence of any such material films, 
but conceived that it was the form of the substance, and not its 
matter, which affected sense, as a seal impresses wax, without 
losing anything in the process. While many, if not the majority, 
of the Schoolmen took up an intermediate position, and supposed 


thing more than that ‘common sense,’ which is very common and a little dull, the 
contemner of genius did not notice that the admission here,/made knocks so big a 
hole in the bottom of ‘common sense philosophy,’ that nothing can save it from 
foundering in the dreaded abyss of Idealism. \ 
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that a something which was not exactiy either material or immaterial, 
and which they called an ‘intentional species,’ effected the needful 
communication between the bodily cause of sensation and the mind. 

But all these notions, whatever may be said for, or against, them 
in general, are fundamentally defective, by reason of an oversight 
which was inevitable, in the state of knowledge at the time in which 
they were promulgated. What the older philosophers did not know, 
and could not know, before the anatomist and physiologist had done 
his work, is that, between the external object and that mind in 
which they supposed the sensation to inhere, there lies a physical 
obstacle. The sense organ is not a mere passage by which the 
‘tenuia simulacra rerum,’ or the ‘intentional species’ cast off by 
objects, or the ‘ forms’ of sensible things, pass straight to the mind ; 
on the contrary, it stands as a firm and impervious barrier, through 
which no material particle of the world without can make its way to 
the world within. 

Let us consider the olfactory sense organ more nearly. Each of 
the nostrils leads into a passage completely separated from the other 
by a partition, and these two passages place the nostrils in free com- 
munication with the back of the throat, so that they freely transmit 
the air passing to the lungs when the mouth is shut, as in ordinary 
breathing. The floor of each passage is flat, but its roof isa high 
arch, the crown of which is seated between the orbital cavities of the 
skull, which serve for the lodgement and protection of the eyes; and 
therefore lies behind the apparent limits of that feature which in ordi- 
nary language is called the nose. From the side walls of the upper 
and back part of these arched chambers, certain delicate plates of 
bone project, and these, as well as a considerable part of the partition 
between the two chambers, are covered by a fine, soft, moist membrane. 
It is to this Schneiderian, or olfactory, membrane that odorous bodies 
must obtain direct access if they are to give rise to their appropriate 
sensations ; and it is upon the relatively large surface which the 
olfactory membrane offers that we must seek for the seat of the organ 
of the olfactory sense. The only essential part of that organ consists 
of amultitude of minute rod-like bodies, set perpendicularly to the 
surface of the membrane, and forming a part of the cellular coat, or 
epithelium, which covers the olfactory membrane, as the epidermis 
covers the skin. In the case of the olfactory sense, there can be no 
doubt that the Democritic hypothesis, at any rate for such odorous 
substances as musk, has a good foundation. Infinitesimal particles 
of musk fly off from the surface of the odorous body, and, becoming 
diffused through the air, are carried into the nasal passages, and thence 
into the olfactory chambers, where they come into contact with the 
filamentous extremities of the delicate olfactory epithelium. 

But this is not all. The ‘mind’ is not, so to speak, upon the 
other side of the epithelium. On the contrary, the inner ends of the 
olfactory cells are connected with nerve fibres, and these nerve fibres, 
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passing into the cavity of the skull, at length end in a part of the 
brain, the olfactory sensorium. It is certain that the integrity of 
each, and the physical inter-connection of all these three structures, the 
epithelium of the sensory organ, the nerve fibres, and the sensorium, 
are essential conditions of ordinary sensation. That is to say, the air 
in the olfactory chambers may be charged with particles of musk ; but, 
if either the epithelium, or the nerve fibres, or the sensorium are 
injured, or physically disconnected from one another, sensation will 
not arise. Moreover, the epithelium may be said to be receptive, 
the nerve fibres transmissive, and the sensorium sensifacient. For, 
in the act of smelling, the particles of the odorous substance produce a 
molecular change (which Hartley was in all probability right in terming 
a vibration) in the epithelium, and this change, being transmitted to the 
nerve fibres, passes along them with a measurable velocity, and, finally 
reaching the sensorium, is immediately followed by the sensation. 

Thus, modern investigation supplies a representative of the 
Epicurean simulacra in the volatile particles of the musk ; but it 
also gives us the stamp of the particles on the olfactory epithelium, 
without any transmission of matter, as the equivalent of the Aristo- 
telian ‘form ;’ while, finally, the modes of motion of the molecules 
of the olfactory cell, of the nerve, and of the cerebral sensorium, 
which are Hartley’s vibrations, may stand very well for a double of 
the ‘intentional species’ of the Schoolmen. And this last remark 
is not intended merely to suggest a fanciful parallel ; for, if the cause 
of the sensation is, as analogy suggests, to be sought in the mode of 
motion of the object of sense, then it is quite possible that the 
particular mode of motion of the object is reproduced in the 
sensorium ; exactly as the diaphragm of a telephone reproduces the 
mode of motion taken up at its receiving end. In other words, the 
secondary ‘intentional species’ may be, as the Schoolmen thought 
the primary one was, the last link between matter and mind. 

None the less, however, does it remain true that no similarity 
exists, nor indeed is conceivable, between the cause of the sensation 
and the sensation. Attend as closely to the sensations of muskiness, 
or any other odour, as we will, no trace of extension, resistance, or 
motion is discernible in them. They have no attribute in common 
with those which we ascribe to matter ; they are, in the strictest sense 
of the words, immaterial entities. 

Thus, the most elementary study of sensation justifies Des- 
cartes’ position, that we know more of mind than we do of body; 
that the immaterial world is a firmer reality than the material. For 
the sensation ‘muskiness’ is known immediately. So long as it persists, 
it is a part of what we call our thinking selves, and its existence 
lies beyond the possibility of doubt. The knowledge of an objective 
or material cause of the sensation, on the other hand, is mediate; it 
is a belief as contradistinguished from an intuition; and itis a belief 
which, in any given instance of sensation, may, by possibility, be 
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devoid of foundation. For odours, like other sensations, may arise 
from the occurrence of the appropriate molecular changes in the 
nerve or in the sensorium, by the operation of a cause distinct from 
the affection of the sense organ by an odorous body. Such ‘ subjective’ 
sensations are as real existences as any others and as distinctly 
suggest an external odorous object as their cause; but the belief thus 
generated is a delusion. And, if beliefs are properly termed ‘ testi- 
monies of consciousness,’ then undoubtedly the testimony of con- 
sciousness may be, and often is, untrustworthy. 

Another very important consideration arises out of the facts as 
they are now known. That which, in the absence of a knowledge of 
the physiology of sensation, we call the cause of the smell, and term 
the odorous object, is only such, mediately, by reason of its emitting 
particles which give rise to a mode of motion in the sense organ. 
The sense organ, again, is only a mediate cause by reason of its pro- 
ducing a molecular change in the nerve fibre; while this last change is 
also only a mediate cause of sensation, depending, as it does, upon the 
change which it excites in the sensorium. 

The sense organ, the nerve, and the sensorium, taken together, 
constitute the sensiferous apparatus. They make up the thickness 
of the wall between the mind, as represented by the sensation 
‘ muskiness,’ and the object, as represented by the particle of musk 
in contact with the olfactory epithelium. 

It will be observed that the sensiferous wall and the external 
world are of the same nature; whatever it is that constitutes them 
both is expressible in terms of matter and motion. Whatever changes 
take place in the sensiferous apparatus are continuous with, and similar 
to, those which take place in the external world. But with the senso- 


® The following diagrammatic scheme may help to elucidate the theory of 
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Immediate knowledge is confined to states of consciousness, or, in other words, to 
the phenomena of mind. Knowledge of the physical world, or of one’s own body and 
of objects external to it, is a system of beliefs or judgments based on the sensations, 
The term ‘self’ is applied not only to the series of mental phenomena which consti- 
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rium, matter and motion come to an end; while phenomena of another 
order, or immaterial states of consciousness, make their appearance. 
How is the relation between the material and the immaterial phe- 
nomena to be conceived? This is the metaphysical problem of 
problems, and the solutions which have been suggested have been 
made the corner-stones of systems of philosophy. Three mutually 
irreconcileable readings of the riddle have been offered. 

The first is, that an immaterial substance of mind exists; and that 
it is affected by the mode of motion of the sensorium in such a way 
as to give rise to the sensation. 

The second is, that the sensation is a direct effect of the mode of 
motion of the sensorium, brought about without the intervention of 
any substance of mind. 

The third is, that the sensation is neither directly, nor indirectly, 
an effect of the mode of motion of the sensorium, but that it has an 
independent cause. Properly speaking, therefore, it is not an effect of 
the motion of the sensorium, but a concomitant of it. 

As none of these hypotheses is capable of even an approximation 
to demonstration, it is almost needless to remark that they have been 
severally held with tenacity and advocated with passion. I do not 
think it can be said of any of the three that it is inconceivable, or 
that it can be assumed on &@ priori grounds to be impossible. 

Consider the first, for example; an immaterial substance is per- 
fectly conceivable. In fact, it is obvious that, if we possessed no 
sensations but those of smell and hearing, we should be unable to 
conceive a material substance. We might have a conception of time, 
but could have none of extension, or of resistance, or of motion. 
And without the three latter conceptions no idea of matter could be 
formed. Our whole knowledge would be limited to that of a shifting 
succession of immaterial phenomena. But, if an immaterial sub- 
stance may exist, it may have any conceivable properties; and sensa- 
tion may be one of them. All these propositions may be affirmed 
with complete dialectic safety, inasmuch as they cannot possibly be 
disproved; but neither can a particle of demonstrative evidence be 
offered in favour of them. 

As regards the second hypothesis, it certainly is not inconceivable, 
and therefore it may be true, that sensation is the direct effect of 
certain kinds of bodily motion. It is just as easy to suppose this as 
to suppose, on the former hypothesis, that bodily motion affects an im- 
material substance. But neither is it susceptible of proof. 

And, as to the third hypothesis, since the logic of induction is in 
no case competent to prove that events apparently standing in the 
relation of cause and effect may not both be effects of a common cause 


tute the ego, but to the fragment of the physical world which is their constant con- 
comitant. The corporeal self, therefore, is part of the non-ego; and is objective in 
relation to the ego as subject. 
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—that also is as safe from refutation, if as incapable of demonstration, 
as the other two. 

In my own opinion, neither of these speculations can be regarded 
seriously as anything but a more or less convenient working hypo- 
thesis. But, if I must choose among them, I take the ‘law of 
parcimony’ for my guide, and select the simplest—namely, that the 
sensation is the direct effect of the mode of motion of the sensorium. 
It may justly be said that this is not the slightest explanation of 
sensation ; but then am I really any the wiser, if I say that a sensation 
is an activity (of which I know nothing) of a substance of mind (of 
which also I know nothing)? Or, if I say that the Deity causes the 
sensation to arise in my mind immediately after He has caused the 
particles of the sensorium to move in a certain way, is anything 
gained? Intruth, a sensation, as we have already seen, is an intuition 
—a part of immediate knowledge. As such it is an ultimate fact and 
inexplicable ; and all that we can hope to find out about it, and that 
indeed is worth finding out, is its relation to other natural facts. 
That relation appears to me to be sufficiently expressed, for all 
practical purposes, by saying that sensation is the invariable conse- 
quent of certain changes in the sensorium—or, in other words, that, 
so far as we know, the change in the sensorium is the cause of the 
sensation. 

I permit myself to imagine that the untutored, if noble, savage 
of common sense who has been misled into reading thus far by the 
hope of getting positive solid information about sensation, giving way 
to not unnatural irritation, may here interpellate: ‘The upshot of 
all this long disquisition is that we are profoundly ignorant. We 
knew that to begin with, and you have merely furnished another 
example of the emptiness and uselessness of metaphysics.’ But I 
venture to reply, Pardon me, you were ignorant, but you did not know 
it. On the contrary, you thought you knew a great deal, and were 
quite satisfied with the particularly absurd metaphysical notions 
which you were pleased to call the teachings of common sense. You 
thought that your sensations were properties of external things, and 
had an existence outside of yourself. You thought that you knew more 
about material than you do about immaterial existences. And if, as 
a wise man has assured us, the knowledge of what we don’t know is 
the next best thing to the knowledge of what we do know, this brief 
excursion into the province of philosophy has been highly profitable. 

Of all the dangerous mental habits, that which schoolboys call 
*cocksureness’ is probably the most perilous; and the inestimable 
value of metaphysical discipline is that it furnishes an effectual 
counterpoise to this evil proclivity. Whoso has mastered the ele- 
ments of philosophy knows that the attribute of unquestionable 
certainty appertains only to the existence of a state of consciousness 
so long as it exists; all other beliefs are mere probabilities of a higher 
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or lower order. Sound metaphysic is an amulet which renders its 
possessor proof alike against the poison of superstition and the 
counter-poison of nihilism ; by showing that the affirmations of the 
former and the denials of the latter alike deal with matters about 
which, for lack of evidence, nothing can be either affirmed or 


denied. 


I have dwelt at length upon the nature and origin of our sensations 
of smell, on account of the comparative freedom of the olfactory sense 
from the complications which are met with in most of the other 
senses. 

Sensations of taste, however, are generated in almost as simple a 
fashion as those of smell. In this case, the sense organ is the epithelium 
which covers the tongue and the palate; and which sometimes, 
becoming modified, gives rise to peculiar organs termed ‘ gustatory 
bulbs,’ in which the epithelial cells elongate and assume a somewhat 
rod-like form. Nerve fibres connect the sensory organ with the 
sensorium, and tastes or flavours are states of consciousness caused by 
the change of molecular state of the latter. In the case of the sense 
of touch there is often no sense organ distinct from the general epider- 
mis. But many fishes and amphibia exhibit local modifications of the 
epidermic cells which are sometimes extraordinarily like the gustatory 
bulbs ; more commonly, both in lower and higher animals, the effect 
of the contact of external bodies is intensified by the development of 
hair-like filaments, or of true hairs, the bases of which are in immediate 
relation with the ends of the sensory nerves. Every one must have 
noticed the extreme delicacy of the sensations produced by the 
contact of bodies with the ends of the hairs of the head; and the 
‘whiskers’ of cats owe their functional importance to the abundant 
supply of nerves to the follicles in which their bases are lodged. 
What part, if any, the so-called ‘tactile corpuscles,’ ‘end bulbs,’ and 
‘Pacinian bodies’ play in the mechanism of touch is unknown. If 
they are sense organs, they are exceptional in character, in so far 
as they do not appear to be modifications of the epidermis. 
Nothing is known respecting the sense organs of those sensations of 
resistance which are grouped under the head of the muscular sense ; 
nor of the sensations of warmth and cold; nor of that very singular 
sensation which we call tickling. 

In the case of heat and cold, the organism not only becomes 
affected by external bodies, far more remote than those which affect 
the sense of smell; but the Democritic hypothesis is obviously no 
longer permissible. When the direct rays of the sun fall upon the 
skin, the sensation of heat is certainly not caused by ‘attermated~ 
films’ thrown off from that luminary, but to a modgf motion which 
is transmitted to us. In Aristotelian phrase, it #8 the form without 
the matter of the sun which stamps the sense orgap ; and this, translated 
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into modern language, means nearly the same thing as Hartley’s 
vibrations. Thus we are prepared for what happens in the case of the 
auditory and the visual senses. For neither the ear nor the eye re- 
ceives anything but the impulses or vibrations originated by sonorous 
or luminous bodies. Nevertheless, the receptive apparatus still consists 
of nothing but specially modified epithelial cells. In the labyrinth of 
the ear of the higher animals the free ends of these cells terminate in 
excessively delicate hair-like filaments; while, in the lower forms of 
auditory organ, its free surface is beset with delicate hairs like those of 
the surface of the body, and the transmissive nerves are connected with 
the bases of these hairs. Thus there is an insensible gradation in 
the forms of the receptive apparatus, from the organ of touch, on the 
one hand, to those of taste and smell; and, on the other hand, to 
that of hearing. Even in the case of the most refined of all the 
sense organs, that of vision, the receptive apparatus departs but 
little from the general type. The only essential constituent of the 
visual sense organ is the retina, which forms so small a part of the 
eyes of the higher animals; and the simplest eyes are nothing but 
portions of the integument, in which the cells of the epidermis have 
become converted into glassy rod-like retinal corpuscles. The outer 
ends of these are turned towards the light; their sides are more or 
less extensively coated with a dark pigment, and their inner ends are 
connected with the transmissive nerve fibres. The light impinging 
on these visual rods produces a change in them which is communicated 
to the nerve fibres, and, being transmitted to the sensorium, gives rise 
to the sensation—if indeed all animals which possess eyes are endowed 
with what we understand as sensation. 

In the higher animals, a complicated apparatus of lenses, arranged 
on the principle of a camera obscura, serves at once to concentrate 
and to individualise the pencils of light proceeding from external 
bodies. But the essential part of the organ of vision is still a layer of 
cells which have the form of rods with truncated or conicalends. By 
what seems a strange anomaly, however, the glassy ends of these 
are turned not towards, but away from, the light; and the latter has 
to traverse the layer of nervous tissues with which their outer ends 
are connected, before it can affect them. Moreover, the rods and 
cones of the vertebrate retina are so deeply seated, and in many 
respects so peculiar in character, that it appears impossible, at first 
sight, that they can have anything to do with that epidermis of 
which gustatory and tactile, and at any rate the lower forms of 
auditory and visual, organs are obvious modifications. 

Whatever be the apparent diversities among the sensiferous 
apparatuses, however, they share certain common characters. Each 
consists of a receptive, a transmissive, and a sensificatory portion. The 
essential part of the first is an epithelium, of the second, nerve 
fibres, of the third, a part of the brain; the sensation is always the 
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consequence of the mode of motion excited in the receptive, and sent 
along the transmissive, to the sensorial part of the sensiferous 
apparatus. And, in all the senses, there is no likeness whatever 
between the object of sense, which is matter in motion, and the 
sensation, which is an immaterial phenomenon. 

On the hypothesis which appears to me to be the most convenient, 
sensation is a product of the sensiferous apparatus caused by certain 
modes of motion which are set up in it by impulses from without. 
The sensiferous apparatuses are, as it were, factories, all of which at 
the one end receive raw materials of a similar kind—namely, modes of 
motion—while, at the other, each turns out a special product, the 
feeling which constitutes the kind of sensation characteristic of it. 

Or, to make use of a closer comparison, each sensiferous apparatus 
is comparable to a musical-box wound up; with as many tunes as 
there are separate sensations. The object of a simple sensation is the 
agent which presses down the stop of one of these tunes, and the more 
feeble the agent, the more delicate must be the mobility of the stop.” 

But, if this be the case, if the recipient part of the sensiferous 
apparatus is, in all cases, merely a mechanism affected by coarser or 
finer kinds of material motion, we might expect to find that ail sense 
organs are fundamentally alike, and result from the modification of 
the same morphological elements. And this is exactly what does 
result from all recent histological and embryological investigations. 

It has been seen that the receptive part of the olfactory apparatus 
is a slightly modified epithelium, which lines an olfactory chamber 
deeply. seated between the orbits in adult human beings. But, if we 
trace back the nasal chambers to their origin in the embryo, we find 
that, to begin with, they are mere depressions of the skin of the fore 
part of the head, lined by a continuation of the general epidermis. 
These depressions become pits, and the pits, by the growth of the 
adjacent parts, gradually acquire the position which they finally 
occupy. The olfactory organ, therefore, is a specially modified part 
of the general integument. 

The human ear would seem to present greater difficulties. For 
the essential part of the sense organ, in this case, is the membranous 
labyrinth, a bag of complicated form, which lies buried in the depths 
of the floor of the skull, and is surrounded by dense and solid bone. 
Here, however, recourse to the study of development readily unravels 
the mystery. Shortly after the time when the olfactory organ appears 
as a depression of the skin on the side of the fore part of the head, the 
auditory organ appears as a similar depression on the side of its back 
part. The depression, rapidly deepening, becomes a small pouch, and 
then, the communication with the exterior becoming shut off, the 
pouch is converted into a closed bag, the epithelial lining of which isa 

7 ¢Chaque fibre est une espéce de touche ou de marteau destiné 4 rendre un 


certain ton.’—Bonnet, Essai de Psychologie, chap. iv. 
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part of the general epidermis segregated from the rest. The adjacent 
tissues, changing first into cartilage and then into bone, enclose the 
auditory sac in a strong case, in which it undergoes its further 
metamorphoses ; while the drum, the ear bones, and the external ear are 
superadded by no less extraordinary modifications of the adjacent parts. 
Still more marvellous is the history of the development of the organ 
of vision. Inthe place of the eye, as in that of the nose and that 
of the ear, the young embryo presents a depression of the general 
integument ; but, in man and the higher animals, this does not give 
rise to the proper sensory organ, but only to part of the accessory 
structures concerned in vision. In fact, this depression, deepening 
and becoming converted into a shut sac, produces only the cornea, the 
aqueous humour, and the crystalline lens of the perfect eye. 

The retina is added to this by the outgrowth of the wall of a 
portion of the brain into a sort of bag or sac with a narrow neck, the 
convex bottom of which is turned outwards or towards the crystalline 
lens. As the development of the eye proceeds, the convex bottom 
of the bag becomes pushed in, so that it gradually obliterates the 
cavity of the sac, the previously convex wall of which becomes 
deeply concave. The sac of the brain is now like a double nightcap 
ready for the head, but the place which the head would occupy is 
taken by the vitreous humour, while the layer of nightcap next it 
becomes the retina. The cells of this layer which lie furthest from 
the vitreous humour, or, in other words, bound the original cavity 
of the sac, are metamorphosed into the rods and cones. Suppose now 
that the sac of the brain could be brought back to its original form ; 
then the rods and cones would form part of the lining of a side 
pouch of the brain. But one of the most wonderful revelations of 
embryology is the proof of the fact that the brain itself is, at its 
first beginning, merely an infolding of the epidermic layer of the 
general integument. Hence it follows that the rods and cones of the 
vertebrate eye are modified epidermic cells, as much as the crystalline 
cones of the insect or crustacean eye are; and that the inversion of 
the position of the former in relation to light arises simply from the 
roundabout way in which the vertebrate retina is developed. 

Thus all the higher sense organs start from one foundation, and 
the receptive epithelium of the eye, or of the ear, is as much modified 
epidermis as is that of the nose. The structural unity of the sense 
organs is the morphological parallel to their identity of physiological 
function, which, as we have seen, is to be impressed by certain modes 
of motion; and they are fine or coarse in proportion to the delicacy or 
the strength of the impulses by which they are to be affected. 


In ultimate analysis, then, it appears that a sensation is the 
equivalent in terms of consciousness for a mode of motion of the matter 
of the sensorium. But, if inquiry is pushed a stage further, and the 
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question is asked, What then do we know about matter and motion ? 
there is but one reply possible. All that we know about motion is that 
it is a name for certain changes in the relations of our visual, tactile, 
and muscular sensations; and all that we know about matter is that 
it is the hypothetical substance of physical phenomena—the assump- 
tion of the existence of which is as pure a piece of metaphysical specu- 
lation as that of the substance of mind. 

Our sensations, our pleasures, our pains, and the relations of these 
make up the sum total of the elements of positive, unquestionable 
knowledge. We call a large section of these sensations and their 
relations matter and motion; the rest we term mind and thinking; 
and experience shows that there is a certain constant order of suc- 
cession between some of the former and some of the latter. 

This is all that just metaphysical criticism leaves of the idols 
set up by the spurious metaphysics of vulgar common sense. It is 
consistent either with pure Materialism, or with pure Idealism, but 
it is neither. For the Idealist, not content with declaring the truth 
that our knowledge is limited to facts of consciousness, affirms the 
wholly unprovable proposition that nothing exists beyond these and 
the substance of mind. And, on the other hand, the Materialist, 
holding by the truth that, for anything that appears to the contrary, 
material phenomena are the causes of mental phenomena, asserts his 


unprovable dogma, that material phenomena and the substance of 
matter are the sole primary existences. 

Strike out the propositions about which neither controversialist 
does or can know anything, and there is nothing left for them to 
quarrel about. Make a desert of the Unknowable, and the divine 
Astrxa of philosophic peace will commence her blessed reign. 


T H.. Hoxceyr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


As one of the chief privileges of an Englishman is said to be that of 
grumbling and airing a grievance, I venture to exercise my national 
rights on behalf of a class who, though small in number, may perhaps 
claim the same consideration shown to many others of an equally 
deserving character, and who, I make bold to think, are somewhat 
hardly dealt with; and these are the junior members of that august 
body, the House of Lords, which has at various times excited the 
admiration and ridicule of this free and enlightened country. 

When the British public unfolds its daily newspaper, and turns 
with respectful admiration to the report of the doings of the 
Imperial Parliament the night before, it generally is informed that 
while the Speaker of the House of Commons took the chair ‘ shortly 
before four o’clock, and continued in that exalted, but it is to be 
feared somewhat tedious, position until probably about two the 
next morning, ‘ their lordships,’ strange to relate, having begun by 
installing the Lord Chancellor on his woolsack at five o’clock, ad- 
journed at 5.20, or it may be 5.25 in busy times, having actually sat 
fully a quarter of an hour, or even twenty minutes! ‘Thank God, 
we have a House of Lords,’ will no doubt be the ejaculation of the 
pious at this announcement. 

But the intelligent householder, if he turns to another column of 
his ‘cheap daily press,’ may be often somewhat surprised to see a 
considerable amount of complaint expressed at the way in which 
Parliament is overworked, that there is really no time for the con- 
sideration of many important measures year by year, and that the 
progress of useful legislation is seriously impeded ; and the question 
naturally arises: ‘ Why is all the work laid exclusively on one House, 
while the other House never seems to do anything?’ And again: 
* What is the use of a House which practically but seldom sits, in which 
very few of its members ever attend, or, if they do attend, do anything?’ 

To answer these inquiries, we must glance for a moment at the 
method of conducting what business there is in the Upper House. 
The sittings for public business may be divided into three classes :— 
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1. Sittings when there is no business. 

2. Sittings for business of moderate importance. 

3. Sittings for business of extreme importance. 

Now the first of these speaks for itself. All that need be men- 
tioned is that a very large majority of the sittings fall under this 
head, and thus tend to facilitate description. 

The last description of business is necessarily undertaken by the 
chiefs on each side of the House. Debates on such subjects as the 
Eastern Question, the Berlin Treaty, &c., are necessarily confined in 
very great measure to scientific experts—such as the Ministry of the 
day who are behind the scenes, and their chief opponents who 
were lately in office themselves—and do not afford easy material for 
outsiders or junior members. It is perhaps on the whole a good 
thing that private members of the House of Lords do not interfere in 
these very important questions, as it tends to save time; and in fact, 
when the leading men have spoken out without the fear of constituents 
before their eyes, there is really very little more to be said that will 
be for the public benefit. But surely this is no reason why junior 
members (and when I use this expression I do not necessarily mean 
those who are young in years, but those who are not in the Govern- 
ment or on the front Opposition benches) should be almost entirely 
excluded, and that in a somewhat arbitrary manner, from taking part in 
any public business whatever. 

If we turn to the second or intermediate class of business men- 
tioned above, we shall see what opportunities are here afforded for 
outside members to play a useful part. This class would include the 
discussion of such measures as Army Reform, Local Government, the 
higher branches of railway business, and similar questions affecting 
home government, &c., of great importance in themselves, but which 
might easily and usefully be discussed by independent as well as official 
peers, and would moreover give the former excellent opportunities of 
training themselves for useful public men. But it so happens in this 
case that the time is too short, the duration of the sitting being re- 
gulated absolutely by the witching hour of dinner, so that, when the 
chief men have said their say, the House begins gradually but surely 
to thin ; and if an unfortunate outsider gets up to make any remarks, 
he enjoys the double advantage of speaking to an empty House and 
upon an empty stomach. 

But this is not all. It seems to be the invariable practice of the 
Government to put every possible spoke in the wheel of a young 
ambitious member. I do not hesitate to say that if a young man gets 
up in the House to speak, he is deliberately discouraged and given 
plainly to understand that he is a meddlesome intruder and had better 
not take such a liberty again; and no Government has exercised this 
constitutional rule to a greater extent than the present one. 

This feeling was pretty conclusively shown not long since. A 
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motion was brought forward during last Session by a peer on the 
Conservative benches that the House should sit at four o’clock instead 
of five, so as to give more time for the discussion before dinner of 
business such as we are now considering ; and this naturally led to the 
consideration of the opportunities afforded to junior members of the 
House for taking a part in public affairs, which was indeed admittedly 
the whole point of the debate. It was shown to demonstration that 
the opportunities afforded were almost nil, and that, on the other hand, 
every discouragement was given to these men. The Government ‘ex- 
erted their matchless powers of ridicule’ on the subject, and it was said 
that in society we might frequently see young peers late for dinner, and 
that therefore they might and did take their part in public business 
(loud cheers). The Liberals then got up one after the other, headed by 
their leader, and almost unanimously supported the motion (proposed 
by a Conservative). ‘ You are quite right,’ said they; ‘the way in 
which young members are treated is notorious. Not only is there no 
encouragement given to them, but, even if they do get up, their inter- 
ference is hailed as an unwarrantable intrusion.’ So strong was the 
feeling that if the matter had been pressed to a division, which un- 
fortunately it was not, the Government would have been notoriously 
and deservedly beaten. 

Contrast this practice with that which obtains in the House of 
Commons. There a new member is always given a fair chance to 
start with, and facilities are afforded him on his entrance into public 
life, on whichever side of the House he may sit. When he rises to 
speak for the first time, he is invariably given a fair and patient 
hearing. Of course, if he neglects his opportunities and does not 
come up to the proper standard, that is his own affair; but he is 
at all events given a fair start and encouragement. There is indeed 
a much stronger incentive for a young man to come forward in the 
House of Commons from the fact of his being sent up to Parliament 
by his constituents, who will probably, to a certain extent, expect him 
to do something ; and in the case of any strong and important con- 
stituency this pressure will be always more or less forcibly applied. 
True, this does not apply to the other House. There the chief in- 
centive will be a man’s own aspirations, which, if they be of any 
higher nature than those of a groom or keeper, will probably lead 
him to wish to act up in some degree to the position in which he is 
placed. And here it is, I think, worthy of note that the two posi- 
tions are in a very important degree essentially dissimilar. It may 
be said (and with some degree of fairness) of a member of the House 
of Commons who does not fulfil his duties: ‘If you are unwilling or 
incapable of performing these duties, why did you offer yourself for 
election? Your entry into Parliament is, subject to the approval of 
your electors, entirely a matter of free choice with yourself. If you 
meant to do nothing, you should not have come forward; in any case, 
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if you cannot make yourself in any degree useful, and are thereby 
keeping out a better man, you can, and should, resign your seat.’ 

Now in the Lords this argument cannot apply. There, except in 
the case of newly created or Scotch and Irish representative peers, who 
are in a different position, a member’s seat not only does not depend 
on his own choice or that of any elective body, but he has no voice in 
the matter. Directly his father (or family predecessor) dies, he be- 
comes ipso facto, whether he likes it or not, a member of the House 
of Lords, and this position he cannot resign under any circumstances 
whatever. True he may never ‘ take his seat,’ or attend the House, 
or even call himself by his proper title—in short, he may ignore his 
position, but he cannot alter it, or the civil disabilities which it 
entails by way of barring him from almost any civil employment. 
This, it seems to me, is a great hardship in the case of those men who 
really wish to make themselves useful in the world, and who are unable 
to extricate themselves from their somewhat false position. And it 
is not only a great hardship in many individual cases, but it is very 
bad policy. In these days of trial and inquiry we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that individuals and institutions are mostly judged 
of, not by their intrinsic, but by their logical merit. An institution 
or a custom may have the plea of immemorial usage to speak for it; 
it may work very well now; it may do an immense deal of practical 
good every day; nay, its removal may obviously be productive of 
much serious evil. But if it cannot be supported by strict logical 
argument, if its advantages cannot be shown in plain black and 
white, if they do not lie obviously on the surface so as to commend 
themselves to the superficial admiration of the ignorant mob, that 
institution or that custom is certainly doomed. Now the great com- 
plaint of the day is, as above mentioned, the undue stress of work 
laid on the shoulders of Parliament, who cannot keep pace with it; 
and here we have one House working day after day and night after 
night, to the detriment of its own health and vigour, and still get- 
ting into arrears, while the other House does literally next to no 
work at all, and its members consequently scarcely ever attend, with 
the exception of those who are officially obliged to do so. 

It is not my purpose to examine all the old threadbare arguments 
for and against a House of Lords. It may or may not be a vitally 
important part of our constitution. If it is the former, the sooner 
its advantages and practical working capabilities are made more 
obvious, the more lasting is its continuance likely to be. At present 
its position is a curious one. As a debating club, or rather a court 
of inquiry, it is admirable; as a Chamber, it is next door to a non- 
entity; as a public office, worthless. 

What must strike every observer is that its strength is so much 
wasted. Its members are almost all of them men of honour, high 
feeling, and in a responsible position of life. They have, I suppose, 
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universally received a high and liberal education, and there are 
many and many of them who, if they were allowed to do so, and were 
to receive the smallest’ encouragement, would gladly come forward 
and take a useful share of public business, and train into good public 
servants, instead of being driven by the present system, too often it is 
to be feared, into habits of idleness. 

*The independent peers will not attend,’ say their detractors, 
The answer is conclusive. They do not attend because there is 
nothing for them to do, and they are not allowed to do anything. 

That this complaint is no mere chimera is, I think, sufficiently 
shown by the fact of it having been a subject of actual debate, and 
also of more than one question addressed to the Government by 
the Opposition. I am perfectly aware that there have been, 
and are, exceptional cases of young independent peers rising to 
eminence in the House, but in almost every such case they have been 
aided by their great personal wealth and consequent influence on the 
constituencies, which has rendered them very undesirable persons for 
any government to treat with disrespect. Of course those peers who 
have already sat and made a reputation in the House of Commons 
will, no doubt, always continue their influence in the Lords; but these 
cases obviously do not fall within the limits of the present argument. 
They have been given fair play on entering Parliament, and have 
made brilliant use of their talents, and when they retire from the 
former scene of their labours their works follow them. It is a signi- 
ficant fact, that almost all the present ministry in the Lords, with the 
exception of the late Colonial Secretary, have previously sat and made 
their mark in the other House. There are again a few instances 
of men who have entered Parliament for the first time in the Upper 
House, and by dint of extraordinary talent and readiness have taken 
the House by storm, and established a position which they owe neither 
to personal influence nor favouritism. Such men will always rise in 
whatever society they may be placed ; but at the same time there are 
many and many men who may not be of transcendent genius, or 
possess that rare faculty of being able to make a brilliant impression 
the first time they come forward, but who nevertheless have in them 
the making of good useful public men by means of judicious training 
and encouragement. 

Is there, then, no remedy for all this? I am inclined to think 
the remedy lies in the hands of the Government, and might be 
applied with very little difficulty. 

I would make two suggestions :— 

1. That more bills should originate in the House of Lords than at 
present. 

It is sometimes said that the House of Commons would be jealous 
of this, and would exert pressure against such a plan. I cannot see 
on what grounds. Money bills could not of course originate else- 
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where than in the Commons; but why should not the latter be 
relieved of a part of other business which not only is a severe burden 
and hindrance, but which is itself, in consequence of pressure of time, 
too often hurried over without proper attention being given to it ? 
Witness the innumerable Acts of Parliament which are the scoff 
and delight of lawyers and the bane of many practical men of 
business, whose faults are mostly due to their never having been 
properly considered before they passed into law. 

2. That more facilities should be given to members of the House 
of Lords to take some part in official work. A most excellent pro- 
vision now attaches to the appointments of lords-in-waiting, viz.: 
that they shall work in some Government department during their 
tenure of office. They thus often semi-officially represent the 
department to which they are attached in the House, have to answer 
questions, get up details, and so on, all of which are so many good 
openings for a young man if he chooses to avail himself of them. I 
would suggest that this arrangement be more extended, either by 
increasing the number of these Court appointments, or by some similar 
means giving facilities of working (without salary) in the various 
Government offices. If no salary were attached, there could be no 
possible jealousy on the part of the already existing employés who 
work under the regular system ; or if it were felt that the non-receipt 
of pay would create too much independence, a nominal salary might be 
attached to the post, just sufficient to bind the holder. 

Or, again, this plan might be extended to other Court appoint- 
ments besides those of the lords-in-waiting which are open to peers, 
and thus the Radical objection to sinecures would be met with great 
force. We have a strong Conservative government at present— 
possibly its very strength may produce a more powerful reaction in 
future than many persons imagine. The above suggestions are, of 
course, mere crude outlines. I think the considerations which led 
to them are worthy perhaps of some notice; at all events it will 
hardly be denied that in this age of change and rapid reform, when the 
raison Wétre of everything we are accustomed to and value is examined 
with more and more searching and too often malevolent scrutiny, we 
ought to be doubly on our guard lest the enemy not only root up the 
wheat with the tares, but do so with some show of reason. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A FEW WORDS ON MR. FREEMAN. 


A Lerrer To THE EpiTor oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—Two years ago you admitted into the Nineteenth Century 
a series of short papers written by me on the ‘Life and Times of 
Becket.’ I was not proposing to myself to write a ‘history’ of that 
life or those times; my object was merely to draw attention to the 
volumes now appearing in the series of the Master of the Rolls con- 
taining new ‘ materials for Becket’s Life,’ and so far as I went into 
the details of the story I confined myself to the quarrel between 
Becket and Henry the Second, to the circumstances which led to the 
archbishop’s murder and immediate canonisation, and to the con- 
dition of the Church which gave those events their peculiar signi- 
ficance. The political history of the time, and the early history of 
Becket in connection with it, would have required a volume to them- 
selves. Such a volume I had no occasion to write, and that part of 
the subject, therefore, I passed over in a few pages. 

These few pages have been criticised at elaborate length in the 
Contemporary Review by Mr. Freeman, whose unquestionable know- 
ledge of the history of the twelfth century, if knowledge were all 
that was required, peculiarly fitted him for his task. I might 
complain, perhaps, that four-fifths of what I wrote, the essential 
portion of the matter, he has passed over without notice. But if he 
wished to attack me, he had a right to choose the weakest places, 
and I confess, with as much readiness as natural infirmity will allow, 
that in this preliminary sketch he has convicted me of having made 
one direct mistake, of having allowed two misprints of names to 
pass uncorrected, and of having expressed myself in three or four 
sentences in stronger language than I was entitled to use. I do not 
plead guilty to the charge of being ignorant of everything which I do 
not mention. I refrained from discussing irrelevant questions on 
which I had no call to enter, and because I wished—liberal as you 
were to me of your space—to reserve as much as possible of it for the 
purpose which I had immediately in hand. It was unnecessary, there- 
fore, on Mr. Freeman’s part to accuse me of not knowing what was 
to be found in children’s elementary reading-books. Had this been 
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all, however, I should have taken my punishment silently. I might 
have thought that it exceeded the offence; that, in inflicting it, 
Mr. Freeman had made as many mistakes as I had; that my papers 
had not been republished, were not designed for republication, and had 
not received the benefit of the revision which very few review articles 
are not found to need before they are reproduced in another form. 
But when faults have to be admitted, the offender may not him- 
self prescribe the measure of his retribution ; he must take his medi- 
cine, and endeavour to benefit by it, without complaining that he 
has received an overdose of aloes. 

Mr. Freeman has gone beyond the office of reviewer. He has used 
the occasion foran invective upon my whole literary life, and even my 
personal character and history; he has described me as dishonest, 
careless of truth, destitute of every reputable quality save facility 
in writing which I turn to a bad purpose, and hopeless of amend- 
ment. 

Even this, however, I suppose that I should have borne from a 
natural unwillingness to trouble the public with a matter which is 
my own private concern, and from a sense that, by replying to Mr. 
Freeman’s accusations, I might seem to acknowledge that he had 
prima facie grounds for what he has done. But I have a reason for 
entering on my defence on this one occasion, which your readers will 
perhaps admit to be a valid one. 

For twenty years my writings and myself have been the subject 
of attacks of an exceptionally unfavourable kind in the Saturday 
Review—attacks continued with a persistence which even persons the 
most favourably disposed towards me could not believe to be wholly 
without justification. The world attributed these articles to Mr. 
Freeman. I know not whether they were written by him or not, but 
they carried the weight of Mr. Freeman’s reputation, while, as they 
were anonymous, I could not reply to them. I did indeed, many 
years ago, on an occasion of what I believed to bea very gross 
misrepresentation, ask the late editor of the Saturday Review to 
insert a short letter from me, but I was refused in language which 
showed that it would be useless for me to make another application. 
But Mr. Freeman has now adopted the most producible charges 
in these articles under his own name Having been so frequently 
reiterated, they perhaps appear to him as established facts; and few 
as they are in comparison with the whole mass of accusations which 
the Saturday Review has heaped upon me, I have an opportunity at 
last of showing what some at least of these criticisms are worth. 

When my History of England was completed in 1869, the Re- 
viewer, evidently the same person who had been so long busy with 
me, spoke of me as having been his victim for fourteen years. The 
word exactly expressed my condition. Victims are generally inno- 
cent and helpless. I knew myself to be guiltless of nine-tenths of 
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the crimes alleged against me, while I was without the slightest 
chance of defending myself. In themselves, had I even committed 
them, these crimes were of the most trivial kind, and seemed impor- 
tant only from the insinuations with which they were dressed out. 
I erideavoured, till I grew weary of it, to use the Reviewer’s help to 
discover and amend my faults, without quarrelling with the shape in 
which it was offered. Six or seven blunders in the twelve volumes, 
and those not affecting in the smallest degree any point of con- 
sequence, were all which he enabled me to recognise. Once, indeed, 
when he produced a mistake which I think he said had made his 
hair stand on end,' I was frightened by his vehemence. I supposed 
that he must be right, and I made an alteration in consequence. I 
discovered afterwards that I had been led, not out of error, but into 
it. To many other persons who noticed my work I was indebted 
for extremely valuable suggestions. From the Saturday Reviewer I 
received next to none. It may be that the character of the criticism 
made me at last pay too slight attention to it. 

Mr. Freeman, however, having, as I said, reproduced some of these 
charges in his own name, I have determined, after some hesitation, 
to point out the character of so many of them as he has revived, and to 
notice a few others of a similar kind, of which he makes use in his per- 
sonal indictment of me. I think I shall be able to show that ifI was 
really as guilty as he supposes, as regardless of truth, as unscrupulous 
in assertion, as unable to distinguish between outward facts and my 
own imagination, as Mr. Freeman says that I am, he at least is not 
entitled to throw stones at me. I think I shall show that ‘ prejudice, 
‘ passion,’ ‘ignorance,’ ‘ inability to state facts correctly,’ ‘ going beyond 
the evidence,’ ‘ exaggeration,’ ‘an incurable twist,’ or, as he sometimes 
puts it, ‘ persistent ill luck,’ whether they are or are not characteristic of 
my own writings, have certainly distinguished Mr. Freeman’s remarks 
upon myself. Ido not infer of Mr. Freeman, as he does of me, that 
he is hopelessly untrustworthy, beyond cure, incorrigible, &c. I infer 
only that he is mortal ; that, in writing about a person whom he dis- 
likes, he suffers from the same ‘ twist’ which he condemns in others ; 
that he can be as incorrect in his statements, as unjust in his infer- 
ences, as they are; and that about such a person he is disqualified, on 
his own principles, from forming a fair opinion. 

To prove this I need go no further than the first of his four 
articles in the Contemporary Review. Were I to go over the whole 
ground, I should have to ask for as much space as Mr. Freeman has 
occupied himself. I shall content myself, so far as the personal 
question is concerned, with taking a few instances of various kinds 
from his opening pages. 

Mr. Freeman commences with’ a sentence which is grossly im- 


1 [have no copy of the article, and quote from memory. It appeared, as well asI 
remember, in February 1870. 
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pertinent. ‘ Natural kindliness,’ he says, ‘if no other feeling, might 
have kept back the fiercest of partisans from ignoring the work of 
a long-forgotten brother.’ 

How can Mr. Freeman know my motive for not speaking of my 
brother in connection with Becket, that he should venture upon 
ground so sensitive? I mentioned no modern writers, except once 
Dean Stanley. Natural kindliness would have been more violated if I 
had specified my brother as a person with whose opinions on the subject 
I was compelled to differ. I spoke of the rehabilitation of Becket as 
among the first efforts of the High Church school. My brother’s 
Remains were brought out by the leaders of that school after his 
death as a party manifesto, and for my own part I consider the publi- 
cation of the Remains the greatest injury that was ever done to my 
brother’s memory. 

But this is venial compared with what follows. He goes on: * And 
from dealing stabs in the dark at a brother’s almost forgotten fame.’ 
‘Stabs in the dark?’ Can Mr. Freeman have measured the meaning 
of the words which he is using? If I had written anonymous articles 
attacking my brother’s work, ‘stabs in the dark’ would have been a 
correct expression; and Mr. Freeman has correctly measured the 
estimate likely to be formed of a person who could have been guilty 
of doing anything so discreditable. Irrespective of ‘ natural kindli- 
ness,’ I look back upon my brother as on the whole the most remark- 
able man I have ever met in my life. I have never seen any person— 
not one—in whom, as I now think of him, the excellences of intellect 
and character were combined in fuller measure. Of my personal 
feeling towards him I cannot speak. I am ashamed to have been 
compelled, by what I can describe only as an inexcusable insult, to 
say what I have said. 

After an allusion to Flogging Fitzgerald, for whom it seems I 
have apologised, Mr. Freeman goes on to Henry the Eighth, the easy 
subject on which the Saturday Review has for so many years been 
eloquent. He has begun, it appears, to discover that there were 
some features in Henry’s character not entirely of a ferocious kind; 
but he has still something to learn. ‘This same man,’ he says, 
‘robbed the churches of their most sacred treasures. He squandered 
and gambled away all that men before his time had agreed to 
respect.’ 

Mr. Freeman has a great objection to exaggeration. He will 
have us speak by the card. And Mr. Freeman says that all was 
squandered and gambled away. Did he never hear of the new 
bishoprics? He had himself spoken of the new foundations in a 
previous sentence. Did he never hear of Edward the Sixth’s Grammar 
Schools? He perhaps refers to the Abbey plate and jewels. Did he 
never attend to the enormous exertions of Henry the Eighth to put 
the kingdom in a state of defence against the threatened invasion 
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from Spain and France?—of the castles which were built at 
Deal and Dover and many places besides ?—of the fortification of 
Portsmouth ?—of the fleet ?—of the survey of the whole south coast 
and the preparations made to protect it? The expenses of all this 
were paid for out of the spoils of the religious houses, if not in whole, 
at least in part, and in far larger part than has been generally recog- 
nised. That much of the monastic property was sold on easy terms 
to the great peers and landowners is notorious, and was also inevi- 
table. But more of it was saved, at the time of the suppression, for 
religious or national purposes in England than was saved in Germany, 
France, and Spain, all put together. Yet Mr. Freeman says all was 
squandered and gambled away. 

A more important passage follows. ‘This could not have hap- 
pened,’ Mr. Freeman goes on, ‘to one who had made history the 
study of his life. But Mr. Froude, by his own statement, has not 
made history the study of his life. Mr. Froude, in that singular 
confession which he once published, explained that he took to the 
writing of English history because he had nothing else to do.’ 

In this passage there are two misstatements and one evidence of 
carelessness, which so accurate a writer ought to have avoided. I never 
made any such statement, I never gave any such explanation, and 
the ‘ confession ’ of which he speaks as appearing on a flyleaf of The 
English in Ireland is the preface to the stereotyped edition of the 
History of England which appeared two years before. Mr. Freeman, 
who speaks so vehemently of my errors, might at least have consulted 
the last edition of my work to see which of them I had corrected. 
Mr. Freeman complains that I cannot tell a story as I find it, and 
that I substitute something else of my own for the words of my 
authorities. Let me try Mr. Freeman by his own test. The single 
foundation for this charge against me is the first paragraph of the 
preface of which I have spoken. I will quote it. 


The occasion of my undertaking the present work was, as regards myself, an 
involuntary leisure forced upon me by my inability to pursue the profession on 
which I had entered, but which I was forbidden by the law to exchange for another ; 
and, secondly, the attitude towards the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
which had been assumed by many influential thinkers in England and on the 
Continent. 


The second reason might have shown Mr. Freeman that I had 
paid some attention to my subject before I began to write upon it, 
and that therefore I did not take it up only because I had nothing 
else to do. But I must say more. I am compelled to speak of 
myself, much as I dislike doing so. I am put on my defence for 
my reputation, and I cannot help myself. Ido not know what Mr. 
Freeman means by ‘ making history the study of his life.’ Life begins 
under conditions in which we cannot profitably study history, and 
we have other things to learn. I may say this, however, that 
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English history throughout my early years had more interest for 
me than any other subject. I began a series of special studies 
for the Reformation period when I left Oxford in 1849. The first 
two volumes of the History of England were published in 1856. 
The preparation was perhaps inadequate for so great an undertaking, 
but it can hardly be described as none. Mr. Freeman is not ‘more 
fortunate,’ to use his own expression, in his interpretation of what 
I said about ‘ involuntary leisure.’ When I gave up my fellowship 
at Exeter College, I found myself, like other people, obliged to 
settle to some definite occupation. I would have gladly gone to the 
bar, or studied medicine, or gone into business. I should have 
greatly preferred a profession in which I could work in peace un- 
exposed to what I regard as the special trial and temptation of a 
literary life—the perpetual comments, either in praise or censure, of 
the press. But, as the law then stood, these roads were closed to 
me. I had to ask myself how I was to spend my remaining years. 
{ did not wish, I could not afford, to be idle ; and, though I knew 
I had but the most moderate capacity for it, literature was the only 
alternative left open to me. ‘ Fiction,’ unless it is the best in its 
kind, is better unwritten, and I had not vanity enough to suppose 
that I could write any work of fiction which would deserve such an 
appellation. I resolved, therefore, to devote myself to history, where 


I hoped that I might produce something which would not be wholly 


without value. 

‘The consequence was, says Mr. Freeman, ‘that he rushed ata 
particular period without any preparation from the study of earlier 
periods.’ 

I ‘rushed’! Ihave already said that I was engaged for seven years 
in preparation before my first volumes were published—not ex- 
clusively, because I was obliged to maintain myself by other work 
in the meantime, but all my best efforts were given to it. 

‘ No one,’ he continues, ‘ who really knows English history, can fail 
to see in almost every page of Mr. Froude’s account of Henry the 
Eighth signs of imperfect knowledge of the days before Henry the 
Eighth.’ 

All human knowledge is, I suppose, imperfect. Mine, when I 
began to write, was, I dare say, in many respects very imperfect. But 
Mr. Freeman’s method is the convenient one of assuming that what 
I did not mention I had never heard of. He and the Saturday 
Reviewer (for this is an old story) should have shown that in every 
other page I had said something incompatible with adequate 
knowledge of the earlier periods, and such evidence of incompati- 
bility as he has produced is not of a convincing kind. When a 
particular series of events has to be described, a beginning must be 
made somewhere. I began with my own subject, but I believe I 
may say, while on this point, that I was the first to draw into dis- 

Voi. V.—No. 26. SS 
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tinct prominence a very important fact—that the interest of Parlia- 
ment in the divorces and remarriages of Henry the Eighth arose from 
the recollection of the Wars of the Roses, the dread of a disputed 
succession, and the anxiety for a male heir of undisputed legitimacy. 

But Mr. Freeman gives an illustration. ‘The man,’ he says, 
‘ who insisted on the Statute Book being the text-book o f English his- 
tory showed that he had never heard of the “ peine forte et dure.”’ 

‘That I had never heard!’ It is true that my recollection failed 
me when a demand was made upon it in an unexpected form. [ 
found at Simancas a report containing, among other things, a con- 
fused account of the punishment of an English pirate. He was 
said, I think, to have been put under acannon. Ihave no doubt 
that the reference was to the ‘ peine forte et dure,’ though at the 
moment it did not occur to me; but to say that I never heard of it is 
mere childishness on Mr, Freeman’s part. 

My negligence comes next under consideration. ‘* Lord Macaulay, 
Mr. Freeman tells us, ‘ clearly made it his business to see with his 
own eyes the places of which he had to speak. Mr. Froude seems 
never to have done anything of the kind.’ 

The reference here is to the martyrdom of Hooper at Gloucester 
—certainly I had not been at Gloucester when I wrote my account 
of it. The charge, however, is not that I misdescribed the localities, 
but that I failed to describe them as Lord Macaulay would have 
done. Ifsuch an accusation needs an answer, as Mr. Freeman seems 
to think by reproducing it out of the Saturday Review, I must 
reply, first, that it is hard to compare me with Lord Macaulay ; and, 
secondly, that he should have been accurate himself in his own 
language. Ido not know that Macaulay went toevery place of which 
he had to speak ; if he did, I can but say that Macaulay was rich and 
Iwas poor. I hada family to support; Macaulay had none. I went 
where I was able to go. Ispent much that I could ill afford in examin- 
ing localities when it was of consequence to understand them, yet Mr. 
Freeman says never. 

But ignorance and negligence are venial compared with the moral 
defects of my mind. Mr. Freeman says :— 


Mr. Froude’s treatment of later times displays a characteristic which goes 
further to disqualify him from treating any subject of medizval history. This is his 
fanatical hatred towards the English Church at all times and under all characters. 
Reformed or unreformed, it is all the same. Be it the Church of Dunstan, of 
Anselm, or of Arundel, of Parker, or of Laud, or of Tillotson, it is all one to Mr. 


Froude. 


I might have expected much from Mr. Freeman, but all my ex- 
perience of him could not have prepared me for this passage. In the 
very ‘confession,’ as he calls it, and of which he has said so much, I 
explained at length that my motive for selecting as a subject the 
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Tudor period was the injustice which I conceived to have been done 
by Lord Macaulay and others to the Fathers of the Reformed English 
Church, to Cranmer especially, the chief compiler of the Liturgy, 
and the author of some of the most beautiful parts of it. The 
very point of the first six volumes of my history was to show what 
unfair treatment Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, and their companions 
in suffering had met with from modern writers. If I appeared as an 
apologist at all, it was as the apologist of Cranmer, whose character 
I conceived to require and deserve peculiarly tender consideration. 
Of the Church of England, so far as it has represented Cranmer’s 
spirit, I have never written an unfavourable word—I have never en- 
tertained an unfavourable thought. I have regretted that this spirit 
was not more fully dominant. If it had been so, the worst mis- 
fortunes of the seventeenth century would have been avoided ; and in 
my own opinion (the question here is of my personal sentiments) we 
should at the present day have been in a happier condition than we 
are. Mr. Freeman says I hate the Church of Tillotson as much as 
the Church of Laud. Mr. Freeman must have a singular power of 
insight into me, When have I ever spoken of Tillotson? If I had, 
it would have been to wish that all archbishops since the Reformation 
had resembled him. What I have disliked and dislike in old times 
or in modern, in Becket, and in Laud, and in the Ritualistic revival 
of our own time, has been the assumption by the clergy of a super- 
natural character and a supernatural authority. The belief in a 
mysterious power transmitted by the imposition of hands existed of 
course, latent or expressed, from the second century to the sixteenth. 
But wise men did not build any large claims upon it. No more 
beautiful characters have been ever wrought out of human nature 
than those of some of the medieval Churchmen. I drew myself a 
sketch of one of these in my account of St. Hugh of Lincoln. But 
it was not by a St. Hugh that the claims of the sacerdotal order were 
most loudly insisted on. My review of the life of Becket was written 
to show that the Churchmen who gave prominence to the pretensions of 
sacerdotalism were not the best of their order, that the assertion of those 
pretensions was incompatible with the political safety of the country, 
and that it issued after Becket’s death in the most extraordinary mass 
of lies which were ever palmed upon human credulity. It was against 
the assumption by the clergy of a power of working miracles that 
Europe revolted in the sixteenth century. The shadow of the super- 
natural character which was left by Elizabeth in the Church of Eng- 
land for political purposes was the active cause of the Puritan 
rebellion, of the deadness which followed on the reaction from that 
rebellion, of the growth of modern Dissent, of the exclusion from the 
Establishment of so much that is most earnest and beautiful in the 
religious mind of this country, and of the spiritual separation between 
England and Scotland. From the same cause have arisen the decay of 
ss 2 
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Evangelicalism in the Church of England itself and the growth to 
its present dimensions of the Oxford movement of 1833. That 
movement has called out energy—energy enough, I dare say, but 
whether energy in a right direction has yet to be seen. To me it 
appears that when a vessel is growing unseaworthy the right method 
is to probe the weak places and replace them with sound timber, and 
that to paint and varnish and gild will not answer. I regret the re- 
vival of what are called Church principles, because they are based on 
the assumption of what has no truth in it; and when men take up 
with falsehood, bad consequences are sure to follow. If Mr. Freeman 
likes to call this fanatical hatred, he may choose his own expressions, 
The emotion which he thus describes is no more than a conviction 
that unreality has never worked for good in this world, and never 
will. 

A more unfair, a more. unjustifiable sentence was never written 
by Mr. Freeman than this illustration of his mode of dealing with 
me, unless perhaps I except the words with which he goes on. 


It is, I should guess, a degree of hatred, which must be peculiar to those who 
have entered her ministry and forsaken it. 


Hatred, I entirely agree with Mr. Freeman, is the worst of human 
passions. Mr. Freeman must be presumed to be incapable of such a 


passion, or I might have inferred that he had written this passage 
under the influence of it. I entered Deacon’s orders in 1845. To take 
orders was at that time a condition for the tenure of a fellowship. I 
found myself unfitted for a clergyman’s position, and I abandoned it. 
I did not leave the Church. I withdrew into the position of a lay mem- 
ber, in which I have ever since remained. I gave up my Fellowship, and 
I gave up my profession with the loss of my existing means of main- 
tenance and with the sacrifice of my future prospects. Had I been 
‘the false prophet ’ which Mr. Freeman elsewhere politely terms me— 
had I been as indifferent to truth, as forgetful of the obligations of 
honesty, as he tells his readers that I am—is it likely that I should 
have left a beaten highway of life on which the going forward is so easy 
and so assured? Is it likely that I should have selected instead to 
make my way across country on the back of literature, where, besides 
the natural difficulties, the anonymous reviewer is waiting to trip the 
unhappy rider at every fence, or clamours at him as a fool like the 
enchanted stones on the mountain in the Arabian Nights ? 

Is it a reproach to leave at such hazards a profession for which a 
man finds himself unqualified? Would it not be an incomparably 
greater reproach to have yielded to the temptation and remained in 
it? Is it not enough that the existing prejudice on this subject bars 
a man’s way to every regular employment which he might have looked 
for otherwise ? Is it fair, is it tolerable, that Mr. Freeman and the 
Saturday Reviewer should avail themselves of that prejudice to point 
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to my Deacon’s orders as if they were an ink-blot and a mark of 
shame? Literary criticism does indifferent credit to itself when it 
condescends to these unworthy expedients. 

‘Justice,’ Mr. Freeman continues, ‘ will never be done to the 
medieval Church either by fanatical votaries or fanatical enemies. 
Mr. Froude has tried both characters, and both characters are incom- 
patible with justice, incompatible with truth.’ Mr. Freeman, I 
suppose, would claim for himself the merit of impartiality. I quote 
this passage merely as an instance of his carelessness of statement. 
Of the ‘ fanatical enemy’ part of the matter I have said enough. 
But when was I a ‘ fanatical votary’ of the medieval Church? He 
alludes perhaps to a Life of St. Neot which I wrote thirty-six years 
ago. I can think of nothing else which could have suggested such a 
notion to him. Did Mr. Freeman ever read that Life? Is there 
any trace of fanaticism in it? I wrote an account of St. Neot at the 
request of a person for whom I had a profound personal admiration, 
but he would smile at the supposition that I was fanatical or capable 
of fanaticism. In my reading on that occasion, and in my subsequent 
hagiological studies, I found myself in an atmosphere where any story 
seemed to pass as true that was edifying. I did not like my occupa- 
tion, and drew out of it. 

Mr. Freeman continues that I have made more than one ‘ raid’ 
into the history of times earlier than those with which I deal in my 
chief work. ‘The things sketched,’ he says,’ ‘ have, for the most part, 
no existence save in Mr. Froude’s imagination.’ Mr, Freeman is 
hard to please. One moment he blames me for not having attended 
to earlier times. The next he blames me for making ‘raids’ into 
them. The word ‘raid’ seems to imply that particular periods 
are the reserved property of particular persons, who claim to have 
specially attended to them. It will be an unfortunate day for 
literature when a monopoly of this kind is allowed, or when the 
self-constituted owners are permitted to treat as trespassers those who 
wish to look into such periods for themselves. I was not aware that 
my imagination was so powerful as Mr. Freeman declares it to be ; 
I can myself make no answer to so sweeping and all-comprehensive 
an assertion. The authorities with which I have dealt in these 
brief raids are easily accessible and not very numerous; my own 
sketches are easily accessible also. I can wish for nothing better 
than that the reader will be pleased to compare them, and will then 
reconsider the language in which Mr. Freeman speaks of what I have 
written. 

‘An inborn incurable twist,’ he says, ‘makes it impossible for Mr. 
Froude to make an accurate statement about any matter. By some 
destiny which he cannot escape, instead of the narrative which he finds 
he invariably substitutes another story out of his.own head.’ Again 
I must ask the reader to look for himself. It is true that I substi- 
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tute a story in English for a ‘story in Latin, a short story for a long 
one, and a story in a popular form for a story in a scholastic one. But 
these differences appeared to me to rise from the nature of the case. 
Mr. Freeman goes on: ‘ The law which compels Mr. Froude to tell 
his story in a different way from his authority is best illustrated by 
those instances which are of no controversial and little historical 
importance. Come what may, Mr. Froude’s story must not be the story 
of the book.’ The example given is the uncorrected misprint of Fitz- 
william for Fitzwalter. I do not excuse my oversight, but there are 
degrees of culpability and degrees in the inferences which may be 
legitimately drawn. 

But Mr. Freeman suggests grave doubts as to my capacity as a 
translator. 


‘Nor can it be supposed,’ he says, ‘that Mr. Froude can really believe that 
“ preedictes rationes ” means shortened rations.’ 


Mr. Freeman cannot suppose that I really believe it, but he evi- 
dently means that I seem to believe it ; and he is so anxious that his 
readers shall share his discovery with him, that he returns a second time 
to it in these articles as a point which he has made good. I am grateful 
to Mr. Freeman for having provided me with so excellent a specimen 
of his general method of criticism. At a time of famine, when it 
may fairly be presumed that the monks of St. Albans were on short 
commons like other people, the abbot, a good and charitable person, 
sacrificed part of the abbey plate to feed the poor. The monks were 
angry. They complained that the Church property ought not to be 
alienated. They mutinied, and were so violent that the abbot had to 
call in the secular arm to put them down. ‘ Hee inquam,’ says the 
chronicler, ‘quia tune temporis predictz rationes in conventu mag- 
nam discordiam suscitarunt.’ ‘I mention these things because at 
that time the aforesaid discussions occasioned great discord in the 
society.’ The monks had been so furious, and complaints about their 
fgod were so frequent in the abbey, that I have no doubt myself that 
‘shortened rations’ had to do with their irritation, and with this 
impression I told the story in my Annals of an English Abbey. It 
was open to Mr. Freeman to say that there was no proof that the 
monks were put on short commons, or that if they were it was the 
ground of their discontent with the abbot’s charities. But this was not 
enough for him. He chooses to imply that because he finds 
‘ predictz rationes’ in the Latin account, and ‘shortened rations’ 
in my English one, I translated ‘ predict’ into ‘shortened,’ and 
‘rationes’ into ‘ rations.’ He did not really think so, but he saw a 
certain resemblance between ‘rationes’ and ‘rations’ which the 
public would catch at, and he used it to raise a laugh at my expense. 

On the next point I have a grave charge to bring against Mr. 
Freeman. ‘Now all this,’ he says, ‘opens a very serious question 
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with regard to Mr. Froude’s earlier writings. In those writings Mr. 
Froude’s narrative constantly depends on authorities which very 
few of us can examine. Very few of us can test references at 
Simancas. It is not every one who can at a moment’s notice test 
references to MSS. much nearer home.’ 

I have quoted only these words, but Mr. Freeman dilates further 
on his suspicions, and evidently wishes to convey them to his readers. 
Now with regard to the Simancas papers, I had myself felt it so 
important that the public should have access for themselves to such 
parts of the Spanish correspondence as I had brought away with me 
in transcript, that I deposited my whole collection, a very consider- 
able one, in the British Museum, and I gave notice that I had done 
so when I published the last volumes of the History. Time being of 
importance to me, I had made my copies rapidly, and, to avoid 
expense, I had made most of them myself. My handwriting not 
being easily legible to others, I suggested, when Mr. Panizzi took 
charge of them, that the more valuable letters should be recopied. 
Mr. Panizzi, on looking through my portfolios, considered that this 
would not be necessary, and that it would be more satisfactory if the 
papers were preserved precisely in the form in which I had used them. 
In the Museum, therefore, these documents have lain for nearly 
ten years accessible to every one, and it was scarcely ingenuous on 
Mr. Freeman’s part to say ‘very few of us can test references at 
Simaneas.’ But I must remind him—he can hardly have forgotten 
it—of something which happened nine years ago, when he himself or 
another person raised the same question in similar language in the 
Saturday Review. I felt very keenly the imputation which was 
made upon me, and I felt that there was but one way of meeting it. 
I placed myself in the hands of the late Sir Thomas Hardy, the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. I offered, in a letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, to submit my treatment of my unprinted 
authorities to the judgment of any competent persons whom Sir 
Thomas Hardy might select. In London and other places in 
England, in Paris, in Simaneas, and in Vienna, I had read something 
like a hundred thousand manuscript letters and documents in 
English, French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian. I proposed that Sir 
Thomas Hardy should institute an examination into any part of my 
History of England which the Reviewer would point out, and I 
said that I would myself pay the expense of the inquiry, provided the 
Saturday Review would publish the report. I confess that, when I 
thought of the work which I had gone through and the nature of it, 
I was alarmed at the prospect. I believe anybody would have been 
alarmed. I knew that I must have made mistakes. The most 
accomplished experts will now and then make blunders. I remember 
an occasion when the united efforts of all the clerks in the Simancas 
Library were required to make out for me asingle letter of Philip the 
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Second. If the report proved unfavourable, though my good faith might 
not have been impugned, my credit as a writer would be gone. Still, 
severe -as the ordeal was, I was ready to face it. A contemptuous 
refusal was my answer from the editor of the Saturday Review. 
Mr. Freeman, who has paid so much attention to the relations between 
myself and that Review, is not likely to have overlooked this part of 
the story; and I venture to ask whether it is open to him now to 
repeat the same insinuation without a single word of reference to it, 
and without, so far as can be seen, having looked himself at the 
Spanish MSS. to which he specially refers, though copies of them lay 
within his reach in the Museum. 

But Mr. Freeman has not yet done with my ‘raids.’ 

‘Mr. Froude,’ he says, ‘ first dealt with the life of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, professing to found his story on the Magna Vita Sancti 
Hugonis. This means that I have not done what I professed to do. 
When my sketch of the ‘ Life of St. Hugh’ first appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine, the Saturday Review accused me of having made every 
blunder into which it was possible for me to fall, and again raised 
the same question whether, if I was so incapable of dealing fairly with 
a single authority, it was possible to trust me when I had to examine 
and compare many. Before I republished this small biography, I 
went through it with the light of my Reviewer's criticisms. Notwith- 
standing this assistance, I could recognise but two errors, and those 
of an utterly trifling character. I must again ask the reader to 
compare it with the Magna Vita, remembering however that I was 
not translating from it, but borrowing my materials from it. I will 
only beg him, if he finds ‘ praedictz rationes’ anywhere in the Latin 
and ‘shortened rations’ anywhere in the English, not to suppose that 
one is intended for the other. 

Of the Annals of an English Abbey Mr. Freeman says: ‘ Mr. 
Froude’s Annals are Annals of his own devising.’ He refers for 
proof to a recent examination in one of the weekly journals—I pre- 
sume the Saturday Review again. I have not read that examina- 
tion. The ‘ predict rationes’ I suppose to be a specimen from it. 
By such methods anything can be made out of anything. Mr. Free- 
man detects, or thinks he detects, some small speck or mote. He 
places it under a lens which magnifies to a thousand diameters. He 
makes a drawing of the shape in which it then appears to him, 
frames it in innuendos and invectives, and produces it before his 
readers as an instance of abuse of authorities, with nothing to 
indicate the real diminutiveness of the object which he desires them 
to observe. Let the lens be taken away, let the story be read with 
the different incidents in their natural proportions, and to my eyes 
Mr. Freeman’s stupendous errors often become wholly invisible. He 
has himself a keener power of perception. 

But he can invent where perception fails him. He says: ‘As an 
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instance of Mr. Froude’s singular indifference to accuracy in local 
matters, it is plain that he wrote nearly the whole of his St. Albans 
narrative in the belief that the abbey church lately raised to 
cathedral rank was a ruin like Rievaux or Tintern.’ Mr. Freeman 
says I cannot write accurately. What am I to think of Mr. Free- 
man? In the very sketch with which he is finding fault he had 
these words under his eyes: ‘In the general ruin the Church of St. 
Albans was saved by the burgesses. On the passing of the Act of 
Suppression they purchased the buildings, and part of the church has 
been used since the Reformation for the Protestant service.’ I may 
add that The Annals of an English Abbey appeared first in parts in 
amagazine. As an evidence of my indifference in local matters, and 
of my belief that the church was in ruins, I had a drawing made of the 
church as it then stood, which was prefixed to the opening chapter. 

These instances of unfairness, of false statement, of exaggera- 
tion, perversion, misrepresentation, and the other accusations which 
Mr. Freeman alleges against myself, I have taken from the first nine 
pages of his review of my papers on Becket. The review itself 
extends to ninety-eight pages. The violence of the invective increases 
as it proceeds, and therefore it is safe to multiply them by ten, to find 
the whole number of similar passages which these four articles con- 
tain. But I must be just to Mr. Freeman. I have pointed out 
places where he has gone beyond his evidence. I will add one, in 
fairness to him, where I will confess that he has been signally trium- 
phant, and has proved me guilty of real ignorance. It is the more 
proper that I should mention it, because his alter ego in the 
Saturday Review has brought it up so many times against me 
during the last nineteen years. Mr. Freeman himself has now play- 
fully alluded to it once more. Often as my other faults have been 
repeated and dwelt upon, this one has been repeated the most often, as 
the greatest and most inexcusable. It is fit, therefore, that I should 
now confess, and the subject may be then perhaps let drop. 

It had been asserted, and it is still asserted in books claiming 
authority, that in the reign of Henry the Eighth 72,000 persons fell 
in England by the hand of the executioner. I had myself heard 
this stated as a fact from a Professor’s chair at Oxford, and of course 
had believed it. It might have been expected that cruelties so ex- 
tensive would have left some traces of themselves in the public records. 
When I came to examine those records, I not only found no such evi- 
dence as I expected, but I found evidence which seemed to prove that 
the numbers must have been enormously exaggerated. Looking for 
the authority, I discovered it in a ‘description of Britain’ attached 
by another hand to Holinshed’s history. The writer’s authority was 
Jerome Cardan. Going to Cardan, I found a horoscope-déscribing 
the combination of planets when Henry the Eighthwas born, 
which had caused his career to be a bloody one; af Corie gave as 
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an illustration that he had heard from the Bishop of ‘ Lexovia’ that 
72,000 persons &c. No hearsay story told by a Bishop of Lexovia, 
wherever Lexovia might be, was an adequate support for a statement 
of so much historical consequence. I was myself once told by an Irish 
bishop that two million poor people had died in the last famine 
besides those which had emigrated. It appeared to me that I had 
done some service in having traced such a legend to its source. The 
person of the Bishop of ‘ Lexovia’ seemed to me so relatively unim- 
portant, that I wrote the words down asI found them. The Saturday 
Reviewer discerned but too truly that I did not know Lexovia to be 
Lisieux. He has taken care that I shall remember it. For twenty 
years I have been reminded, at short intervals, of my ignorance. I 
am now reminded of it again. I have been taught a lesson, too, about 
the relative proportions of things. I had thought that the character 
of the evidence for the 72,000 executions was the point of greatest 
moment. The Reviewer has shown me that I was mistaken ; for, 
often as he has told his readers that I was ignorant of the modern 
name of Lexovia, he has never hinted at the cause which led me to 
speak of Lexovia at all. 

Here, therefore, Mr. Freeman has me at advantage. I have 
nothing to say. For the rest the instances which I have produced 
show that ifI am to be accused of inaccuracy Mr. Freeman is not the 
person who is entitled to doit. It may be still said that I have left 
untouched the immediate question of the character of Becket. I 
have done so because I cannot extend my argument to an intermina- 
ble length ; because it is impossible to discuss minute points of a long 
story in a single article ; and because I intend to meet Mr. Freeman’s 
objections in the only form in which a satisfactory reply is possible. 
My papers on Becket were not written with a purpose of republica- 
tion; but I shall republish them at my earliest leisure with such 
notes and references as may be necessary, and in these notes I shall 
mention such mistakes as I can acknowledge to have been made. 
If I have been in error on any matter of consequence, I shall not 
conceal it ; but I have yet to learn that I have made any such errors. 

There are three points, however, of general historical interest on 
which, if they can be disengaged from the irrelevancies and personali- 
ties in which Mr. Freeman has enveloped them, I must say a few 
words in vindication of myself. Mr. Freeman accuses me of having 
grossly misrepresented Becket’s conduct— 

1. In attributing acts of unnecessary violence to him in his action 
as Chancellor. 

2. In having given a false account of Becket’s acceptance of the 
Archbishopric. 

And he says further :— 

3. That I have totally failed to understand the cause which 
prevented the prosecution of Becket’s murderers. 
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These charges are really serious; and if Mr. Freeman has made 
out his case, I will allow that he has good reason for finding fault 
with me. They are the main counts of the indictment ; the rest is 
vapour. I will take them separately. 

1. Edward Grim was one of Becket’s biographers, and the most 
devoted of his friends. In Grim’s life of the Archbishop there is the 
following passage :— 

Sanctus Thomas ante cancellariam suam quam innocenter, quam sine querela 
priora tempora transegerit in imo positus, sermo superior explanavit. Nunc autem 
locatus in sublimi, quante audaciw, quante fuerit presumptionis, difficile dictu. 
Quantis enim necem, quantis rerum omnium proscriptionem intulerit, quis enumeret ? 
Valida namque stipatus militum manu civitates aggressus est; delevit urbes et 
oppida, villas et predia absque miserationis intuitu voraci consumpsit incendio, et 
inimicis domini sui undecunque insurgerent intolerabilem se exhibebat. 


Every one except Mr. Freeman will admit that in these words 
Grim was referring to proceedings on the part of the Chancellor on 
which his friends looked back with regret, and of which he himself 
could give no satisfactory explanation. It is no excuse to say that 
Becket was acting in the king’s name and for the king’s service. 
The same defence may be made for the Duke of Alva, or for Judge 
Jeffreys. There is nothing to show what Grim specially means. Mr. 
Freeman goes at great length into the suppression of the companies 
of free lances which were scattered about England in fortresses, and 
had been left as legacy to Henry the Second by the misgovernment 
of his predecessor. He explains the misery which these disorderly 
bands had occasioned, and he gives to Becket the credit of making 
an end of them. 

Becket’s advice may have gone along with that of the great 
council of the realm on which the king acted. But, unfortunately 
for Mr. Freeman’s argument, Becket was not Chancellor till 1157; 
Henry succeeded to the throne in 1154; and Fitzstephen expressly 
says that these bands were broken up and their castles destroyed 
within three months of his coronation. 


Miseratione Dei, consilio Cancellarii et cleri et baronum regni, qui pacis bonum 
volebant, ¢ntra tres primos menses coronationis regis Wilhelmus de Ipra violentus 
incubator Cantize cum lacrymis emigravit. Flandrenses omnes collectis impedi- 
mentis et armis ad mare tendunt. Castella omnia per Angliam corruunt, preter 
antiquas pacis conservande turres et oppida.® 


In this passage the word ‘cancellarius, either cannot refer to 
Becket, or relates to him before his promotion. Grim therefore was not 
alluding to the demolition of the castles. To what then did he allude? 
He was perhaps thinking of the Welsh war; perhaps of the war of 
Toulouse; perhaps of the suppression of a revolt in Aquitaine which 


2 Vita Sancti Thome, Ed. Quin, c. 15. 
8 Vita 8. Thome, Fitzstephen, 0. 
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followed that war. I refrained from discussing a question unconnected 
with the matter which I had in hand. I passed it over with an indi- 
cation of my own opinion that the occasion was the Aquitaine revolt. 

The word ‘proscription’ would hardly have been used of conquests 
made in a foreign war, and the word ‘insurgent’ points to rebellion. 
All the details which we possess of Becket’s performances as Chan- 
cellor belong, not to anything which he did in England, but to 
campaigns or negotiations on the continent. Mr. Freeman assumes 
characteristically that, in speaking of a revolt in Aquitaine, I was 
alluding awkwardly to the war of Toulouse itself, with which he 
considers me to have had but the vaguest acquaintance. Mr. Free- 
man does not like assumptions in others, and he ought to avoid them 
himself. I do not pretend to explain Grim’s language with any 
certainty, but he was himself the archbishop’s worst calumniator, or 
his words have no meaning at all, unless the Chancellorship of Becket 
was marked by acts as reprehensible and unscrupulous as I repre- 
sented them to have been. 


2. Mr. Freeman admits that Henry the Second promoted Becket 
to the archbishopric because he expected that Becket would prove as 
active and as useful to him in this new capacity as he had been 
before. The Constitutions of Clarendon were not the growth of any 
sudden resolution. The ecclesiastical disorders in the nation required 
to be dealt with as peremptorily as the secular. Becket was the 
confidential adviser of the king, and it is impossible to conceive that 
he was not acquainted with the views which the king entertained. 
It is equally incredible that Henry would have so earnestly pressed 
the elevation of a person whom he had any reason of suspecting of 
an intention to oppose and thwart him. Becket did not, could not 
have given the king notice of the course which he intended to 
pursue—at any rate, with such distinctness as would have prevented 
Henry from deceiving himself; and either he ought to have informed 
the king of his intentions plainly, or he ought not to have accepted 
the Primacy. He did in fact hesitate, but his hesitation was over- 
come in a manner which I thus described :— 

He did, as we are told, feel some scruples. The ecclesiastical conscience had not 
wholly destroyed the human conscience. The king had been a generous master 
tohim. But his difficulties were set aside by the casuistries of a Roman legate. 
Archbishop Theobald died when the two cardinals were in Normandy for the 
marriage of Prince Henry and the Princess Margaret. There was a year of delay 
before the choice was finally made. Becket asked the advice of Cardinal Henry of 
Pisa. Cardinal Henry told him that it was for the interest of the Church that he 
should accept the archbishopric, and that he need not communicate convictions 
which would interfere with the appointment. 


On this Mr. Freeman says: ‘The simple answer is, to say that the 
whole account is pure fiction.’ This is a grave offence, if I have 
been guilty of it, and there is grave offence on Mr. Freeman’s part 
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if I have not. I will quote from Becket’s biographer, William of 
Canterbury. This writer, speaking of the scruples which Becket 


felt, says :— 


Sciebat quia regem vel regum omnium Dominum cogeretur offendere. Eo usque 
dividuo animo fluctuabat ut eligeret potius regem amicum privatus habere quam 
privilegiatus adversarium. Itaque ei aliisque eum promovere volentibus aliquamdiu 
reluctatus est. Czeterum providens Dominus domui sus quam novo sole apud occi- 
dentales mundi partes illuminare disposuit, viri venerabilis Henrici Pisani presbyteri, 
cardinalis Apostolice Sedis legati, spiritum excitavit, qui eum hortaretur et 
induceret ad regimen suscipiendum. 


From this passage it appears clearly— 

(1) That Becket had not given the king notice of what his conduct 
would be. If he had done so, he would have had no reason to fear 
the king’s displeasure. 

(2) That he had made up his mind to oppose the king in the 
event of his appointment, and that he had scrupled to accept it in 
consequence. 

(3) That his reluctance was overcome by the advice of the 
cardinal. 

So much for ‘the whole account’ being ‘ pure fiction.’ The only 
question is, what Cardinal Henry said to him. Did he advise Becket 
to warn the king? Certainly not. Such advice would have in- 
creased Becket’s scruples rather than have removed them, and if 
Becket had acted upon it the appointment would not have been made. 
The cardinal therefore advised him to accept without giving the 
king warning, and the only imaginable ground for such advice was 
the interest of the Church, as William of Canterbury indeed virtually 
says. I admit that my conclusion is an inference, but it is an in- 
ference the force of which is only short of a mathematical demon- 


stration. 


3. The third point is a more intricate one. Why were not 
Becket’s murderers prosecuted? They had been guilty of a crime of 
the darkest kind—why were they not arrested and tried? I myself 
said that the king took the responsibility upon himself, and I repu- 
diated the explanation that they owed their escape to the ecclesiasti- 
cal character of the person whom they had killed. Mr. Freeman 
insists that they were saved by the privileges for which Becket was 
contending; that, though it was altered soon after, the law at the 
time of the murder gave the clergy the cognisance of every cause 
which concerned themselves, and that crimes committed from which 
the clergy were the sufferers, as well as crimes which were committed 
by the clergy themselves, were reserved for their own courts. Can 
this be really true? So extraordinary an application of the theory 
of benefit of clergy could scarcely have formed part of the law of 
England without leaving its traces in legal history. Yet it is un- 
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known to the old jurists. Bracton is silent about it. There is not 
a word upon the subject in the Constitutions of Clarendon—not a 
word in the long and angry debates to which the Constitutions gave 
occasion. During the whole time that Becket was alive, while the 
protracted struggle was going on between the archbishop and the 
Crown on this very question of the clerical pretensions, half the 
matter, and not the least important half, was left entirely without 
notice, if Mr. Freeman is correct in his account of the state of the 
law. Yet in those violent times cases must have been continually 
occurring where clerks had been killed and injured by laymen. And 
if the law had stood as Mr. Freeman says that it did, how is it pos- 
sible that nothing should have been said about it at the Council of 
Clarendon ? especially as the writer to whom Mr. Freeman refers 
allows that the claim was not admitted by the king. Let us look at 


Mr. Freeman’s authority. 
Archbishop Richard, Becket’s successor at Canterbury, speaking 


of such offences, says :— 


I should be content with the sentence of excommunication if it had the effect 
of striking terror into evil-doers. But through our sins it has become ineffective 
and despised. The slayers of a clerk or bishop are sent to Rome by way of 


penance. They enjoy themselves by the way, and return with the Pope’s full 


grace and with increased boldness for the commission of crime. The king 


claims the right of punishing in such cases, but we of the clergy damnably reserve 
it to ourselves, and we deserve the consequence of our ambition in usurping a 
jurisdiction with which we have no rightful concern. 


In the Council of Westminster, held under a cardinal legate in 
1176, these pretensions, whatever they amounted to, were abandoned, 
and among the resolutions was a clause ‘That the murderer of a 
clerk, on conviction or confession before the king’s justiciary, should 
undergo the usual punishment for his crime.’ 

How much do these passages prove? Certainly not that it could 
in any true sense be said to have been the law of England that all 
causes which concerned the clergy were left to the clergy to decide. 
They do prove that among the extravagant pretensions which 
were beginning to be put forward by the ecclesiastical order, this 
among others had been heard of, and that it was formally aban- 
doned in the legate’s presence at the Council of Westminster. A 
right denied to exist by the king could never have been allowed in 
the Crown Courts. A priest accused of a crime pleaded his clergy in 
court, and, if he could prove his status, was handed over to his ordi- 
nary. What was a layman to plead who was charged with a crime 
against a priest? That the person whom he had killed or robbed 
was aclerk? Or did the ordinary himself step in and claim him? 
I venture to think that nothing of the sort was ever seen in an English 
court of justice. What I suppose to have happened is no more than 
this : that in some instances the extreme upholders of ecclesiastical 
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fictions really considered their order to be of so sacred a character 
that even to kill a priest was to enter into a supernatural condition ; 
that they neglected in consequence to apply for justice to the officers 
of the Crown, and contented themselves with excommunication, till 
they found their folly recoil upon themselves. There is nothing to 
show that any criminal actually prosecuted in court ever was, or ever 
could have been, taken out of the hands of the Crown authorities 
under the plea of the clerical immunities. The Council of West- 
minster merely put an end to an absurdity which was beginning to 
grow. Even if the law had been as Mr. Freeman says that it was, 
the Constitutions of Clarendon were in force at the time of Becket’s 
murder. Priests at that moment were liable to be tried and sentenced 
as felons, and it is not conceivable that the reverse side of eccle- 
siastical privilege from which the clergy were sufferers should have 
been left practically standing. That Henry, who was threatened 
with excommunication, and was most anxious to make his peace 
with the Church, should have availed himself of such an excuse for 
neglecting to bring the murderers to their answer, is wholly incre- 
dible. The only rational conclusion is, that he declined to lay blame 
on others which he felt to attach more properly to himself. Such at 
least is my own opinion, which I believe myself entitled to hold, 
without being bespattered with mud by Mr. Freeman. 

For the present I shall say no more. If I have not succeeded in 
showing that Mr. Freeman in bringing his charges against me has 
been more rash in his own statements, more mistaken in his facts, 
more unfair in his inferences, than he has shown me to be, nothing 
that I can add will be of the least avail. Mr. Freeman talks of an 
‘incurable twist.’ To me it seems that there is an ‘incurable twjst’ 
in Mr. Freeman whenever he has to speak of myself, and that where 
every object appears to him distorted the cause is in the eye which 
sees and not in the thing which is seen. If I were to argue from 
his own language as he has argued from mine, I should suppose him 
influenced by ‘ fanatical hatred ’ of me. 

Here, so far as there is any personal controversy between myself 
and Mr. Freeman, the matter must end. His friend the Saturday 
Reviewer has pursued me for twenty years, secure in his coat of 
darkness, with every species of unfounded insinuation. He has himself 
appeared at last on the field in his own person, and I have desired 
him to take back his imputations. For the future he will take his 
own course ; I shall not bea party in any further controversy with him. 

No one is more conscious than I am of the faults of my literary 
work, No one is less anxious to defend them. But, after thirty 
years of severe and I believe honest labour, I will not suffer a picture 
to be drawn of me in such colours as Mr. Freeman has been pleased 
to use without entering my own protest with such emphasis as I can 


command. 
J. A. Frovupe. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


RECIPROCITY THE TRUE FREE TRADE. 


Ir is usually said that the English are a practical people ; that they 
prefer experience to theory, and will seldom follow out admitted 
principles to their full logical results. But this hardly represents 
them fairly, and many facts in their history might lead an outside 
observer to give them credit for exactly opposite qualities. He 
might even say that the English race are more guided by principles 
than any other, because, though it takes them a long time to become 
satisfied of the truth of any new principle, when they have once 
adopted it they follow it out almost blindly, regardless of the con- 
tempt of their neighbours, or of loss and injury to themselves. As 
an example, he might point to the English race in America, who, 
having at length seen that slavery was incompatible with the princi- 
ples of their own declaration of independence, not only made all the 
slaves free, but at once raised the whole body of those slaves, 
degraded and ignorant as they were, to perfect political equality with 
themselves, allowing them not only to vote at parliamentary elections 
but.to sit as legislators, and to hold any office under Government. 
In England itself he would point to our action in the matter of 
education and free trade. Till quite recently, public feeling was 
overwhelmingly in favour of leaving education to private and local 
enterprise; it was maintained that to educate children was a 
personal not a public duty, and that you should not attempt to 
make people learned and wise by Act of Parliament. At length a 
change came. Public opinion and the legislature alike agreed that 
to educate the people was a national duty; and so thoroughly is this 
idea now being carried out, that food for the mind is looked upon as 
of more importance than food or clothing for the body, and parents 
who cannot earn sufficient to keep their children in health are fined, 
or at all events made to lose time, which is to them often the cost of 
a meal, because they do not send their children to school, and either 
themselves pay the school fees or become paupers, An even more 
remarkable instance of devotion to a principle might be adduced in 
our action with regard to free trade. Till a generation ago we put 
heavy import duties on food of all kinds, as well as on many other 
raw products and manufactured articles. On this question of the 
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free import of food for the people, the battle of free trade was fought, 
and, after a severe struggle, was won. The result was that the prin- 
ciple of universal free trade gradually became a fixed idea, as some- 
thing supremely good and constantly to be sought after for its own 
sake. Its benefits were, theoretically, so clear and indisputable to us, 
that we thought we had only to set the example to other nations less 
wise than ourselves, who would be sure to adopt it before long, and 
thus bring about a kind of commercial millennium. We did set the 
example. We threw open our ports, not only to food for our people, 
but to the manufactured goods of all other nations, though those 
goods often competed with our own productions, and sometimes pro- 
duced immediate misery and starvation among our manufacturing 
classes. But, firm to a great principle, we continued our course, and 
notwithstanding that after nearly twenty years’ trial other nations 
have not followed our example, we continue to admit their manufac- 
tures free, while they shut out ours by protective duties. 

These various instances do not support the view that we are 
especially practical in our politics, but rather that we are essentially 
conservative. We possess as a nation an enormous vis inertia. A 
tremendous motive force is required to set us going in any new 
direction, but when once in motion an equally great force is requisite 
in order to stop or even to turn us. After spending so much mental 
effort and so much national agitation in deciding to adopt a new 
principle, we hate to have to review our decision, to think we have 
done wrong, or even that any limitations or conditions are to be 
taken into account in the application of it. This rigid conservatism 
is well shown in the treatment of the demand of many of our manu- 
facturers and some of our politicians for a fresh investigation of the 
subject of free trade by the light of the experience of the last eighteen 
years. They put forward ‘reciprocity ’ as the principle on which we 
should act, and they are simply treated with derision or contempt. 
They are spoken of as weak, or foolish, or ignorant people, wanting 
in self-reliance, and seeking to bolster up home productions by a 
return to protection; and this is the tone adopted by the press 
generally, and by all the chief politicians, both Liberal and Conser- 
vative. Little argument is attempted ; the facts, of increased imports 
and diminished exports, and of widespread commercial distress, are 
explained away, as all facts in such a complex question can be, and 
the names of Adam Smith and Cobden are quoted as having settled 
the question once and for ever. 

Now this mode of treating an important subject which affects 
the well-being of the nation is not satisfactory. No one believes 
more completely than myself in the benefits of free trade, or the 
impolicy of restricting free intercourse between nation and nation 
any more than between individual and individual ; but, like most 
other principles, it must be subject in its application to the condi- 
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tions imposed upon us by the state of civilisation and the mutual 
relations of the independent countries with whom we have dealings, 
Nobody advocates free trade in poisons, or explosives, or even in 
alcoholic drinks; and few believe that we are bound to allow Zulus 
or Chinese to become armed with breech-loaders and rifled cannons if 
we can prevent it ; and the mere fact that restriction in these cases is 
necessary should make us see that no commercial principle, however 
good in itself, can be of universal application in an imperfect human 
society. 

The essence of free trade is its mutuality. Its whole value 
depends upon the almost self-evident proposition, that, if each 
country freely produces that which it can produce best and cheapest, 
and exchanges its surplus for the similarly produced products of 
other countries, all will derive benefit. As an argument against 
the old policy of bounties and monopolies and prohibitory import 
duties, and the idea that it was best for a country to produce every- 
thing for itself and be independent of all its neighbours, this was 
irresistible, and it did- good work in its day. But people were so 
impressed with its self-evident common-sense (which it yet took them 
so many years of hard struggle to force upon a reluctant and con- 
servative population) that having once got it, they set it up on high 
and worshipped it, as if it were a moral truth, instead of a mere 
maxim of expediency calculated to produce certain economical effects 
if properly carried out. They have thus been led to overlook two 
important aspects of the question, which must be carefully studied 
and acted upon if we are to obtain the full benefits to be derived 
from free trade. The one is, that, even if universally adopted—that 
is, if no artificial restrictions were imposed by any nation on the trade 
of any other nation with it—there are yet many conceivable cases in 
which its full application would produce injurious results, morally, 
physically, and intellectually, which might so overbalance the mere 
commercial advantages it would bestow, as to justify a people in 
voluntarily declining to act up to the principles it enunciates. The 
other is, that even the commercial advantages depend on the whole 
programme of free trade being carried out, and that if the first half 
of it is neglected—that is, if each country does not freely produce 
that which it can naturally produce best and cheapest—then it may 
be demonstrated that one entire section of the benefits derivable 
from free trade, and perhaps the most important section for the real 
well-being of a nation, is destroyed. These two points are of such 
importance, that they deserve to be carefully considered. 

Admitting that. free trade will necessarily benefit a country 
materially, it does not follow that it will be best for that country to 
adopt it. Man has an intellectual, a moral, and an xsthetic nature ; 
and the exercise and gratification of these various faculties is thought 
by some people to be of as much importance as cheap cotton, cheap 
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silk, or cheap claret. We will suppose a small country to be but 
moderately fertile, yet very beautiful, with abundance of green fields, 
pleasant woodlands, picturesque hills, and sparkling streams. The 
inhabitants live by agriculture and by a few small manufactures, and 
obtain some foreign necessaries and luxuries by means of their surplus 
products. They have also abundance of coal and of every kind of 
metallic ore, which pervade their whole country but which they have 
hitherto worked only on a small scale for the supply of their own 
wants. They are a happy and a healthy people; their towns and 
cities are comparatively small; their whole population enjoy pure 
air and beautiful scenery, and a large proportion of them are engaged 
in healthy outdoor occupations. But now the doctrines of free 
trade are spread among them. They are told that they are wasting 
their opportunities: that other nations can supply them with various 
articles of food and clothing far cheaper than they can supply them- 
selves; while they, on the other hand, can supply half the world with 
coal and iron, lead and copper, if they will but do their duty as 
members of the great comity of nations, and develope those resources 
which nature has so bountifully given them. Visions of wealth and 
power float before them; they listen to the voice of the charmer; 
they devote themselves to the development of their natural resources ; 
their hills and valleys become full of furnaces and steam-engines ; 
their green meadows are buried beneath heaps of mine-refuse or 
destroyed by the fumes from copper-works ; their waving woods are 
cut down for timber to supply their mines and collieries; their towns 
and cities increase in size, in dirt, and in gloom; the fish are killed 
in their rivers by mineral solutions, and entire hill-sides are devastated 
by noxious vapours ; their population is increased from ten millions to 
twenty millions, but most of them live in ‘black countries’ or in 
huge smoky towns and, in default of more innocent pleasures, take 
to drink : the country as a whole is more wealthy, but, owing to the 
large proportion of the population depending upon the fluctuating 
demands of foreign trade, there are periodically recurring epochs of 
distress far beyond what was ever known in their former condition. 
With this example of the natural effects of carrying out the 
essential principles of free trade, another people in almost exactly 
similar circumstances determine that they prefer less wealth and less 
population, rather than destroy the natural beauty of their country 
and give up the simple, healthful, and natural pleasures they now 
enjoy. They accordingly, by the free choice of the people in Parlia- 
ment assembled, forbid by high duties the exportation of any minerals, 
and even regulate the number of mines that shall be worked, in order 
that their country shall not be changed into a huge congeries of 
manufactories. A balance is thus kept up between different industries, 
all of which are allowed absolutely free development so long as they 
do not interfere with the public enjoyment, or cause any permanent 
TT 2 . 
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deterioration to the water, the soil, or the vegetation of the country. 
They are in fact protectionists, for the purpose of preserving the 
beauty and enjoyability of their native land for themselves and for 
their posterity. Free trade would destroy these, and give them 
instead cheaper wine and silk, stale eggs instead of fresh, and butter 
ingeniously manufactured from various refuse fats. They prefer 
nature to luxury. They prefer intellectual and esthetic pleasures, 
with fresh air and pure water, to an endless variety of cheap manu- 
factures. Are they morally or intellectually wrong in doing so? 

Again: there may be, and probably are, countries which produce 
nothing that some other country could not supply them with cheaper. 
But as the populations must work to live, they have to contravene 
the essential principle of free trade and produce the necessaries of life 
dearly for themselves. Such people could hardly export anything. 
They must necessarily be poor, and their surplus population must 
emigrate ; but these very conditions might be highly favourable to 
social and moral advancement and a not inconsiderable share of 
happiness. Theoretically, such a people ought not to exist, since 
they only produce what can be produced with much less labour 
elsewhere ; yet conditions approaching to these have led to the develop- 
ment of one of the freest and most enviable people of Europe—the 
Swiss. 

It is indeed fortunate that most countries are so varied as they are, 
and that none are so peculiar as to be adapted for the economical 
practice of one industry only. For if they were, the principles of 
free trade would in time lead to the whole population being similarly 
employed; they would become parts of a great machine for the 
growth of one product or the manufacture of one article. It surely 
will be admitted that such a state of things would not be desirable 
for any country; and it thus seems as if nature herself had taught 
us that the principle of each country limiting its energies to the 
one or two kinds of industry it can practise best and cheapest, though 
commercially sound, cannot always be carried out without injury, and 
must always be subordinated to considerations of social, moral, and 
intellectual advantage. 

We will now come to the other essential point—that the whole 
programme of free trade must be carried out if its advantages are not to 
be overbalanced by disadvantages. That programme is, that each 
country shall freely produce that which it can naturally produce 
best, and that all shall freely exchange their surplus products. But 
after eighteen years’ example on our part, no other country approaches 
to this state of things. By means of protective duties they all 
artificially foster certain industries, which could not long survive 
under that open competition which is the essence of free trade. In 
all the recent articles and discussions on this subject which I have 
seen, the extreme free traders, without exception, maintain that this 
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makes no difference, and that because the competition of such artifi- 
cially supported industries keeps down prices here, therefore it benefits 
us and injures only the protectionist peoples. But this argument 
entirely ignores the element of stability and healthy growth, an 
essential to the prosperity of all industrial pursuits, and of every 
manufacturing or trading community. When acountry is developing 
its natural resources without the artificial stimulus of bounties or 
protective duties, its progress may not be very rapid, but it will be 
sure, and for long periods permanent. It will depend upon the 
attraction of capital to the industries in question, the training up of 
skilled workmen, the making its way in foreign markets, and other 
similar causes ; and under a system of general free trade, these will 
not be subject to extreme fluctuations, and the industry in question 
will be stable as well as prosperous. No one can doubt that such 
stability in the various industries of a country is the very essence of 
true prosperity, leading to a steady rate of wages and an assured 
return both to labour and capital ; whereas the contrary condition of 
instability and fluctuation is the most disastrous and disheartening. 
But such instability is the necessary result of the trade of one country 
being subject to the ever-changing influences of the protectionist 
legislation of other countries. When, after acquiring a natural 
supremacy in any industry, we are suddenly shut out of a market by 
prohibitive duties, and subjected to the competition which those 
duties bring upon us, disturbance, loss, and suffering are sure to be 
caused both to capitalist and workman. Here then we are deprived 
of what is really the most important advantage of free trade, by the 
action of other countries. Is there either reason or justice in passively 
submitting to this deprivation? and is there any mode of action by 
which we can gain for ourselves the benefits of that system of freedom 
which we have so long magnanimously offered to all the world? I 
venture to say that there is, and that by a consistent and clearly 
marked course of action we can prevent other nations from injuring 
us by their various phases of protectionist policy, while we retain 
whatever benefits free trade can give us ; and further, that while thus 
ourselves carrying out the essential spirit of a free-trade policy, we 
shall be in possession of the most powerful conceivable engine to 
convert others to its adoption. 

Before proceeding to explain my plan, let us see what other 
schemes have been put forth by the advocates of reciprocity. As far 
as I can make out, they are two only: the one to put a small uniform 
ad valorem import duty on all foreign-manufactured articles; the 
other to arrange, by treaties of commerce or otherwise, a scheme of 
reciprocal import duties which shall be adjusted so as to benefit both 
parties to the arrangement. The objection to the first is, that it is 
giving up the whole principle of free trade, and neither public opinion 
nor the legislature would sanction it ; while the second is vague, and’ 
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involves innumerable questions of detail, and equally gives up the 
principle of free trade with the first. To these objections I add one 
of my own, that by neither plan could we secure that stability and 
unchecked development of our resources which is the most valuable 
of all the results of complete free trade. We should not thereby 
prevent other nations from influencing our industries prejudicially 
when with changes of government come changes of policy. Bounties 
might still be given or increased, import duties might be raised or 
lowered, and the capital invested in some of our industries to supply 
both a home and foreign demand now, might be greatly depreciated 
or even rendered worthless by the unexpected action of a foreign pro- 
tectionist minister a few years hence. 

Hoping to get some further light on this subject, I turned to 
Professor Fawcett’s volume on ‘ Free Trade and Protection,’ feeling 
sure that I should there find the question fairly stated and the 
reasons against ‘reciprocity’ fully set forth. To my great astonish- 
ment, however, I find that Mr. Fawcett’s arguments are entirely 
directed, not against ‘ reciprocity’ of import duties, as I understand 
the term, but against two totally distinct things—‘ retaliation’ to- 
wards such foreign countries as tax our products, and renewed 
‘protection’ of our domestic industries—both of which are clearly 
proved by him, and are freely admitted by me, to be useless or in- 
jurious to ourselves. Thus at p. 63 he says: ‘ If we desire to retaliate 
with effect upon America for the injury which, by her tariff, she 
inflicts on our commerce ; ’—and on the same page, ‘ If, therefore, we 
desire to make the American people suffer some of the same loss and 
inconvenience which they inflict on our commerce ; ’—and again, at p. 
162, he speaks of the objection ‘ against imposing a duty on some 
article of French manufacture, with the view of punishing the 
French for refusing to renew the Commercial Treaty.’ Surely such 
expressions as these which I have italicised, are unworthy of an 
argumentative work on political economy and of Professor Fawcett’s 
high reputation. The desire of our manufacturers and workmen to 
enjoy the legitimate benefits of free trade, and to be guarded against 
the injury admitted to be done to them by the arbitrary and un- 
certain departures from its principle by other nations, is a very 
different thing from ‘retaliation’ or a revengeful wish to make 
others suffer. 

Professor Fawcett also argues, as it appears to me very unsoundly, 
that because the import of goods which compete with our manufac- 
tures is often comparatively small, therefore the injury done or the 
distress caused is proportionately of small amount. Surely he must 
know that there is often a very narrow margin between profit and 
loss in manufactures, and that the importation of a comparatively 
small quantity may determine the price at which a much larger 
quantity must’ be sold. It is a well-known fact that the increased 
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economy in working to the full power of a factory is such, that the 
surplus so produced may be advantageously sold at less than the 
actual cost, owing to the increased profit on the bulk of the goods 
manufactured at a lower average cost. Foreign manufacturers, pro- 
tected by import duties against competition by us, enjoy practi- 
cally a monopoly in their own countries, and can secure such a profit 
on the bulk of their goods sold at home that they can afford to under- 
sell us with their surplus stocks. These vary of course with varia- 
tions of trade, and thus our manufacturers are at any time liable to 
great fluctuations of prices owing to such importations. It isa weak 
and miserable answer to say that the people benefit by the low prices 
thus caused ; for the great mass of our people are producers as well 
as consumers, and almost every article we either produce or manufac- 
ture is subject to the injurious effects of the influx of surplus stocks 
from protected countries. There is no comparison between the great 
loss and suffering thus caused, and the small advantage to the con- 
sumer in an almost infinitesimal and often temporary lowering 
of the retail price of goods the majority of which are not prime 
necessaries of life. 

But there is a very simple mode by which we can obtain that 
stability which general free trade would give us, and which, as I 
have endeavoured to show, is its greatest recommendation. It is, to 
reply to protectionist countries by putting the very same import 
duty on the very same articles that they do, changing our duties as 
they change theirs. 

This will restore the balance, and, so far as we are concerned, be 
equivalent to general free trade. It may, perhaps, even be better for 
us, for we shall get some revenue from these duties; but the great 
thing is, that we shall obtain stability. Our capitalists and workmen 
will alike feel that foreign protectionist governments can no longer 
play upon our industries as they please, for their own benefit. They 
will know that they will be always free from unfair competition, 
while neither asking nor receiving a shred of protection from that 
fair competition of naturally developed industries which is alone 
compatible with the principles of free trade. There will then be 
every incentive to exertion in order to bring our manufactures up to 
the highest standard, so that they may compete with the best pro- 
ductions of other nations, without any fear that when they have 
achieved an honourable success they may be deprived of their reward 
by an additional weight of protective duties against them. 

It is urged against the advocates of reciprocity that they are 
vague in their suggested remedies, and, when asked to specify their 
proposals, ‘ escape in a cloud of generalities.’ No one can make this 
charge against my proposal. It is sufficiently clear and sufficiently 
definite. Neither are Professor Fawcett’s objections—that ‘a policy 
of reciprocity is impracticable,’ and that, once embarked on it, trade 
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after trade would claim protection—at all more to the point. Every 
trade and industry would be treated alike. All would have a free 
field and no favour. And as regards foreign countries we should 
strictly do as we are done by, and as we would be done by, and no 
more. We should make no attempt to injure them or retaliate on 
them, but should simply and exactly neutralise their interference with 
free trade as between us and them. 

As I am here discussing an important question of principle, 
to which, if it can be clearly established, our practice should 
conform, I am spared the necessity: of adducing that array of 
statistics which is generally made use of in arguments on this sub- 
ject. It is well, however, to give one or two illustrative cases. 
Professor Fawcett clearly proves, that the effect of the French sugar 
bounties is, that sugar is sold in England under its cost price in 
France, and that the only people who benefit by it are the proprietors 
on whose land beet-root is grown, and the people of this country, who 
get sugar practically cheaper. He admits, however, that ‘ consider- 
able injury is, no doubt, inflicted on English sugar retiners by the 
French being bribed by their Government to sell sugar in the 
English market at a price which, without a State subvention, would 
not prove remunerative ;’ but, he adds, ‘if we embark on the policy 
of protecting a special trade against the harm done to it by the 
unwise fiscal policy of other countries, we shall become involved in a 
labyrinth of commercial restrictions,’ &c. Surely this is a very 
vague and unsatisfactory reason why our home and colonial sugar 
manufacture should be left at the mercy of a foreign Power. For if 
the French Government at any time and for any reason still further 
increase the sugar bounties, they might completely ruin many of our 
manufacturers; while some future ministry might abolish them 
altogether, and then, when fresh capital had been drawn to the 
manufacture, it might be again ruined. Are we to submit to this, 
on account of the shibboleth of what is miscalled ‘free trade,’ when 
the imposition of an import duty of the same amount as the bounty 
would prevent all such fluctuations? By this course we should leave 
to Frange the full benefit of her natural sugar-producing capacity, 
only taking away from her the power to cause commercial distress in 
our country and our colonies by a course of action which is liable to 
unforeseen changes at the whim of a minister or a political party. 
Exactly the same arguments apply to our paper manufacture, which 
is injured in the same way by foreign export duties on the raw mate- 
rial and import duties on the manufactured article; and, on the true 
principles of free trade, it is entitled to have those duties neutralised, 
until the countries which impose them think fit to abolish them 
altogether. 

In almost every civilised country, including our own colonies, the 
people naturally wish to develope their own resources to the utmost ; 
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and we must all sympathise with this desire. But as they have in 
the first instance to struggle against old-established industries in 
other countries, the difficulties and risk are too great to attract the 
necessary capital, and they therefore endeavour to restore the balance 
in their favour by means of protective duties, professedly as a tempo- 
rary resource till the new industry is well established. But Professor 
Fawcett assures us that, in the United States, in no single instance 
has a protective duty when once imposed been voluntarily relinquished, 
but, on the contrary, each case is made a ground for seeking, and 
often obtaining, further protection; and for about a century Ameri- 
can protective duties have been constantly increasing. The same 
thing applies more or less in the case of other civilised nations with 
whom we have commercial intercourse, and thus all security for the 
investment of capital in any manufacture is taken away from our 
people. Whether in our mineral products or our hardware, our 
cotton, paper, silk, or sugar, or any other of the thousand industries 
on which the prosperity of our producers and workers depends, all 
alike are subject to periodical floods of the surplus stocks of other 
countries, from whose markets we are shut out by protective and 
generally prohibitive duties. 

The advantage to foreign manufacturers, on the other hand, of 
having an optn market for their surplus goods, while they are them- 
selves protected from competition, is so obvious and so great, that, 
instead of our example having any tendency to make them follow in 
our steps, it really becomes a premium to them to continue their 
system of exclusion. They obtain all the advantages of free trade, 
we all the disadvantages of protection. Internal competition keeps 
down prices in a protected country to a fair standard, and thus the 
consumers do not materially suffer; while the free market we offer 
for surplus stocks gives to the manufacturers the great advantage of 
utilising their plant and machinery to its full extent, and thus working 
with a maximum of economy. Our boasted freedom of trade, on the 
other hand, consists in our being shut out of half the markets of the 
world, and in being further handicapped by the irregular influx of sur- 
plus stocks which foreign manufacturers are (in the words of Professor 
Faweett) ‘ bribed to sell us under cost price!’ How differently do 
we act when there is a suspicion of prison-manufactured goods com- 
peting with those of regular traders! The representations of those 
traders are aiways listened to with respect by our Government, and 
it is invariably admitted that they have a genuine case of grievance. 
They are never told that the people benefit, and therefore they must 
suffer: that prison mats and brooms can be sold at least a penny in 
the shilling lower than the usual prices, and that the public must 
not be deprived of this advantage, even though mat and broom 
makers starve. Yet this is the very argument used (and almost the 
only argument) in favour of our present system. The public (or a 
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section of it) get iron, and silk, and paper, and cotton, and sugar 
fractionally cheaper, owing to the influx of foreign-manufactured 
goods sold under cost price; therefore the manufacturers of all these 
goods, and the large proportion of our population who are engaged 
directly or indirectly in such manufactures, must alike suffer. The 
weakness of this argument has already been exposed, while its in- 
consistency, cruelty, and selfishness are no less obvious. 

I have now, as I believe, pointed out a mode of action which we 
may, as free traders, consistently adopt ; which will satisfy all the 
just claims of our manufacturers and workmen; which will give 
stability to our industries, and inspire confidence in our capitalists ; and 
which, by neutralising the effects of the protectionist policy of other 
countries, will place us as nearly as possible in the position we 
should occupy were they all to become free traders. I have shown, 
that as long as we continue our present course of action we really 
offer them the strongest inducements to continue, or even to extend, 
their present policy of protection; while it is evident that if we 
simply neutralise every step they take in this direction, they will 
have no motive, so far as regards us, for continuing such a system. 
Arguments in favour of free trade will then have fair play, since they 
will not be rendered nugatory by the bribe our policy now offers 
them to uphold protection. 

The objections that I anticipate to my plan are: first, that it is 
too complex, as it would compel us to adopt as against each country 
its own tariff, however cumbersome; secondly, that it would not 
satisfy those who now ask for another kind of reciprocity in the shape 
of special protective duties ; thirdly, that it would diminish our com- 
merce ; and, fourthly, that it would be systematically evaded, and is 
therefore impracticable. 

As to its complexity, I reply that it would really be the most 
simple of all tariffs, since it would be determined by one self-adjusting 
principle. The fact that the various lists of duties imposed by foreign 
nations would be lengthy, is really of no importance whatever. When 
alphabetically arranged, it is not more difficult to find oné item among 
a thousand than it is among five hundred. It may also be said that 
we could not ascertain in many cases what the foreign duties really 
are, owing to the complications introduced by bounties, drawbacks, 
and various kinds of imposts distinct from the nominal import duty. 
But if we could not precisely estimate the amount of protection af- 
forded in every case, we certainly could do so approximately ; and we 
might trust to our consuls and our custom-house officials to arrive at 
a sufficiently accurate estimate. 

If my proposal should not at first satisfy the present demand of 
our manufacturers for reciprocity, I am sorry for it; but that does 
not in the least affect the proposal itself, which has to be judged by 
the rules of logic, common sense, and expediency. I put it forward 
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as being strictly in accordance with the essential spirit of free trade ; 
as a principle of action which has nothing in common with protec- 
tion in any form, since its whole purport and effect is to neutralise 
all attempts at a protectionist policy by other countries. Argument 
and example have alike failed to influence them, but a check-mate of 
this kind may have a different result. 

As to the third objection I maintain, that commerce exists, or 
ought to exist, for the good of the nation, not the nation for the good 
of commerce. If I have shown that the system of strict and detailed 
reciprocity here proposed would give us the most important of the 
benefits and blessings of free trade, and would thus be for the advan- 
tage of our entire industrial population, I need not concern myself to 
show that a section of the community which may have gained by the 
present false and one-sided policy will suffer no inconvenience 
should that policy be changed; for such arguments have always been 
put aside as irrelevant when free-trade principles have been at issue. 

To the fourth objection, that our reciprocal duties would be evaded 
by passing goods through countries where they were allowed free entry, 
I reply, that the duty might be levied on each article as being the 
product of a certain country, from whatever port it was shipped to 
us. In most cases our custom-house experts would at once be able to 
say where the article was manufactured, and we might further protect 
ourselves by requiring satisfactory proof (such as a certificate from 
the manufacturer) that it was really the product of the country from 
whose port it was shipped, in order to be admitted duty-free. Even 
if we should be occasionally cheated, I cannot see that this is a valid 
objection against adopting a sound and beneficial course of action. 


I have carefully spared my readers figures and statistics, but for 
those who wish to see how these apply to the questions here raised, | 
may recommend Sir Edward Sullivan’s volume on Protection to 
Native Industry, and Captain Halford Thompson’s pamphlet on Zhe 
Effects of Free Trade without Reciprocity. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY’S NOVELS. 


Towarps the close of the Crimean War, there appeared in the Russian 
magazine Sovremennik, several articles which attracted great atten- 
tion, so vivid were the pictures drawn in them of the scenes witnessed, 
the life led, by the defenders of Sebastopol. From their pages might 
be gained a clear idea of what went on within the lines of that be- 
leaguered city, then the centre point of all Russian hopes and fears; 
of the fierce excitement, and at the same time the terrible monotony 
of the siege, and of the effect which they produced upon the minds 
of the men who were straining their energies to the utmost to with- 
stand the banded invaders of Holy Russia. In the year 1856 they 
were published as a separate volume, under the title of Voennwie 
Razskazai (or War Sketches), and soon made widely known the name 
of their author, Count Leo Tolstoy, then in his eight-and-twentieth 
year.,, The military censor, whose permission it was necessary to 
obtain, was by no means enthusiastic in their favour. And he was a 
difficult personage to persuade, for he was avery deaf old general, 
and, when he did not wish to hear anything, he was wont to lay 
aside his ear-trumpet, and thus cut himself off from the world of 
argument. Several passages in the description of siege-life in Sebas- 
topol were not to his taste. For instance, in one admirable scene a 
group of soldiers was depicted, attempting to relieve their dulness 
by means of literature. Crouching in a corner at night, they had 
stuck a light on the end of a bayonet, and one of them read aloud to 
the others from a grimy little volume of skazki, or fairy tales. The 
idea of soldiers reading such childish trash displeased the general. 
Here was an opportunity, he cried, of recommending to the army useful 
literature. Why did not the author represent the men as listening 
to a sound work which should point out to them the merits of 
military discipline and organisation? However, the book was 
steered sagely between censorial shoals, and arrived safely in the 
haven of popularity. The author became famous, especially after 
the publication, also in 1856, of his romance Dyetsvo i Otrochestvo 
(Childhood and Youth); a most interesting record of Russian 
family life, rich in poetic descriptions of nature, and full of very 
remarkable studies of the first movements and gradual development 
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of thought and feeling in youthful minds. As it has been translated 
into English, there is no occasion to dwell upon it at length. And 
the same may be said of another of his romances, which has been 
recently translated by Mr. Schuyler, The Cossacks; a work also full 
of poetic colouring, and highly prized in Russia as giving an idea of 
the free, unconventional life led by the vigorous borderers whom it 
describes. To the Russian mind there is a charm which we are 
scarcely fitted to appreciate aright in the picture of Marianka, the 
young Cossack maiden, who disdains the allurements of civilised life, 
and prefers to worldly advantages the society of her strong, brave, but 
somewhat brutal, Cossack lover. Of these two books English readers 
can judge for themselves, But with Count Tolstoy’s more recent and 
more ambitious novels it is difficult for them to become acquainted, 
for they have not been translated into any familiar tongue. In one 
of these, Voina i Mir (War and Peace), he has drawn a series of 
pictures of Russia, military and domestic, as it appeared during the 
first quarter of the present century, especially at the period when 
it bore up against the tremendous shock of Napoleon’s invasion, and 
changed the course of European history. In the other, Anna 
Karenina, he has taken as his subject society as it exists at the 
present day in Russian aristocratic circles, combining with his 
graphic descriptions of the life now led by the upper classes, a series 
of subtle studies of an erring woman’s heart. Neither of these works 
seems likely to be translated into English. Among other deterrent 
causes may be mentioned their length. War and Peace, for instance, 
contains more than 1,800 large pages! It may, therefore, be worth 
while to attempt a summary of their stories, or at least of that of the 
earlier and the more generally interesting of the two, That they 
have many merits may be considered as proved by the unanimous 
and enthusiastic consent of Russian readers in their favour. But it 
isas impossible to do justice to a romance by giving an outline of 
its story, as it would be to convey a just idea of a Bird of Paradise 
by exhibiting its skeleton. Still, in default of a stuffed specimen, to 
which a translation of a work of fiction may generally be compared, 
a skeleton may do good service when intelligently surveyed. But 
of many of the chief merits of Count Tolstoy’s striking pictures of 
War and Peace no just opinion can possibly be conveyed; it would 
be a hopeless task to attempt to do more than to call attention to 
them. Out of a great mass of small details he carefully composes an 
admirable picture. Once begin to suppress details, and the picture 
gradually fades away. We may take as instances the lifelike scene of 
an artillery contest early in the book, in which the busy young officer, 
Tushin, and the gunners who obey his orders, are brought before the 
reader’s eye with wonderful force and clearness; and the descriptions 
of Moscow, teeming with life and energy when the invasion began, 
deserted and as though dead when the invaders looked down upon it 
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from the Sparrow Hills, and Napoleon vainly waited for deputations 
of ‘ Boyars.’ Still more impossible is it to give an idea of the keen 
insight shown by the author in his slight but true analyses of peasant 
and soldier character, or in his fuller delineations of the changes 
wrought by time and fortune in the minds of the principal actors on 
his stage. 

Whether he will produce any other really great work seems to be 
uncertain; for, like most Russians, except those who sway the diplo- 
macy and other foreign relations of the empire, he is apt to change 
his plans freely. At one time he devoted himself to primary educa- 
tion, produced reading and writing books, and took under his personal 
protection the instruction of the young rustics in the neighbourhood 
of his estate of Yasnaya Polyana, in the government of Tula. His 
opinion that children should be taught what they liked, when they 
liked, and that education should be made attractive instead of 
repulsive, was at first hailed with enthusiasm; but whether it was 
that the young barbarians at play were too demonstrative, or that 
their parents thought that they did not pay sufficient attention to 
work, or merely that the young master tired of his employment, from 
some reason or other—or perhaps from no reason at all, as often 
occurs in Russia—the new educational experiment came to an end. 

Novel-writing was at least found more productive of practical 


result than pedagogical philanthropy. Anna Karenina, which only 
recently appeared in a complete form, after a long periodical appear- 
ance in the Russky Vyestnik, is said to have brought to its author 
more money than any other Russian work ever produced; and a 
large pecuniary harvest was produced by War and Peace, which was 


published in 1868. 


Pierre Bezukhof, the most interesting, though not at first sight 
the most attractive, of the three heroes of War and Peace, was in 
many respects a typical Russian. Good-humoured, soft-hearted, well- 
meaning, emotional, indolent, and all but destitute of moral back- 
bone, he was everything by turns, and nothing long, except in so far 
as that he always remained true to the natural kindliness of his 
disposition. Among other weak points in the Russian character 
seems to be an incapacity to recognise the advantage of telling the 
truth, the necessity of keeping a plighted word. The tendency to 
colour or distort statements is closely connected in many instances 
with the fervid imagination of a poetic temperament, or the desire 
to please of an amiable disposition; the fracture of a promise is 
more often due to a childlike forgetfulness than to any deliberate 
intention to play false. In the very outset of the present story Pierre 
is described as giving his word of honour not to go to a party to 
which he. had been invited by the dissipated young Prince Anatole 
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Kuragine. But no sooner does he find himself alone than a desire to 
go to it arises within his mind. 


And there immediately came into his head the thought that his plighted word 
was of no consequence, because before he gave it he had also given his word to 
Anatole to go to him; and he ended by thinking that all these plighted words 
were mere conventional ideas, not having the least definite meaning, especially when 
a man considers that on the morrow he may either die or else meet with something 
or other so extraordinary that honour and dishonour will no longer exist for him. 


So off he drove to his friend’s house. On arriving there he found 
that an officer named Dolokhof, a man renowned as a hard drinker, 
a gambler, and a duellist, had made a bet with an English traveller 
that he would drink off a bottle of rum at a single draught, sitting 
on the sill of a window which looked down from a great height upon 
the street, with his legs hanging outside, and without holding on to 
anything but the bottle with his hands. Pierre, after having drunk 
freely, looked on in silence while the feat was accomplished. Poised 
on the sill, Dolokhof placed the bottle to his lips. Slowly it tilted 
upwards. After a time a shudder ran through his whole body. One 
of his hands rose as if about to seize hold of the window frame. Then 
a pause, and the bottle was empty and Dolokhof standing safely in 
the room. Pierre rushed forward, called for a fresh bottle, and was 
eager to perform the feat himself. With difficulty did his friends 
induce him to give up the idea, and join instead in the less 
hazardous amusement of tying together a tame bear and a police- 
man, and ducking them in the river; a freak for which Pierre was 
sent away from St. Petersburg, and Dolokhof was reduced to the 
ranks. ae 

Pierre’s next folly was to get married. Helena Kuragine was 
beautiful exceedingly, with the loveliest shoulders ever seen; but her 
father had tried to cheat Pierre out of his rich inheritance, her 
brothers, though good boon-companions, were certain to prove objec- 
tionable relatives, and about her own character scandals had been 
whispered in Pierre’s ears. He came to the wise conclusion that she 
would be a most unsuitable wife, and that he had better seek safety 
in flight. But then he glanced at her beautiful shoulders, and 
remained. At length her father said to himself: ‘This must come 
to an end: I am a parent;’ and arranged that after a party on 
the occasion of Helena’s birthday, she and Pierre should be left alone 
together in a small boudoir, the other guests having taken leave. 
After a while he sent his wife to see how the courtship was progressing. 
She reported that all was just as usual, that is to say, Pierre was 
admiring Helena through his spectacles (for he was short-sighted), 
but not proposing. The father frowned, threw back his head, and 
with decided steps strode into the boudoir. On arriving there, his 
face assumed such an unusually majestic appearance that Pierre was 
frightened, and timidly stood up. 
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‘Glory be to God!’ cried the prince. ‘ My wife has told me everything.’ He 
threw one arm round Pierre, the other round his daughter. ‘ My friend—Helena! 
I am very, very glad.’ His voice shook. ‘I loved your father. And she will 
make a good wife. God bless you both!’ He again embraced his daughter and 
then Pierre, and kissed him. Actual tears bedewed his cheeks. ‘ Princess! come 
here!’ he cried. Helena’s mother came, and she cried too. Pierre was kissed, 
and he kissed repeatedly tae hand of the beautiful Helena. After a while he and 
she were again left alone. ‘ All this was to be, thought Pierre, ‘and could not 
possibly be otherwise. So there’s no use in asking if it is good or bad.’.. , 
‘ Helena !’ said he aloud, and stopped short. ‘ There’s some proper thing to say in 
such cases,’ he thought ; but he could not anyhow remember what was the proper 
thing to say. He looked into her face. She came closer to him. Her cheeks 
flushed. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘take off these—these things;’ pointing to his 
spectacles. 


His marriage proved a failure, though Pierre did not for some 
time acknowledge the fact even to himself. But at length he found 
that Dolokhof, whose courage in the field had in the meanwhile 
obtained his pardon, was always haunting his house and paying 
attention to his wife. Grave rumours as to her conduct reached his 
ears. An anonymous letter contained definite charges. Bitter 
thoughts rose within Pierre’s heart, stirring up hatred towards 
Dolokhof, with whom at last he took an opportunity of quarrelling 
at a banquet. A duel followed. On a foggy morning Pierre and 
Dolokhof met in a forest near Moscow. The combatants were to 
approach a barrier and fire when they pleased. Pierre, who was no 
shot, fired first, and when he saw his enemy fall was horrified, and 
rushed forward to see if he was hurt. But Dolokhof sternly ordered 
him back to the barrier, and then, painfully sitting up, and having 
cooled his hot lips with snow, fired. ‘ Missed!’ he exclaimed, as the 
bullet flew past harmlessly, and then fell back fainting on the snow, 
to be conveyed with difficulty to the home of his devoted mother, 
whose opinion was that her son was ‘ too noble and pure-hearted for 
this evil worid of ours.’ The duel was followed by an explanation 
between Helena and her justly irritated husband. With a certain 
quiet majesty she came into his study robed in white, the plaits of 
her splendid hair twice coiled like a diadem around her beautifully 
shaped head, her features calm, but a line of anger marking her 
marble brow. Accustomed to ruie, she was prepared to reprimand 
him into his usual submission. For his intellect was duller than hers. 
He was by no means her equal in a conflict of wits ; but physically 
of great strength, and the inheritor from his father of a vast store 
of latent wrath, he was not a spouse to be driven too far by a sharp- 
tongued wife, and this is how the interview ended. 


‘ We had better separate,’ he said in a broken voice. 

‘ Separate, if you like ; but only if you assign me a competence,’ said Helena. 
‘Separate! What have they been scaring him about ?’ 

Pierre leaped from his couch, and rushed towards her, trembling with rage. 


‘I will kill you,’ he cried; and, tearing from a table a marble slab, made a step ‘ 
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towards her and threatened her with it. Over Helena’s face came a look of fear. 
She screamed, and darted on one side. Fis father’s nature had declared itself in 
him. Pierre became conscious of the seductive charm of mad rage. He flung 
down the slab and broke it in pieces. Then with wide open arms approaching her, 
he cried ‘ Begone!’ with so terrible a voice that the cry was heard over the whole 
frightened house. God only knows what Pierre would have done at that moment, 
if Helena had not fled from the room. 


Having separated from his wife, for whose considerable expenses 
he made ample provision, Pierre set out for St. Petersburg. On the 
way he had to spend a night at the Torjok post-house, where he met 
a stranger, with whom he entered into a long conversation. His 
new acquaintance was soon made acquainted with all his troubles, 
especially the fact that he found himself drifting as it were on a 
stormy sea, without compass, cable, or guiding star. The stranger 
urged him to devote himself to the cause of virtue and religion, and, 
in order to do so, to become like himself—a freemason. And as 
the unaccustomed words fell upon his ears, Pierre seemed to see the 
dark sky grow clear, and the raging waves to be stilled, and in upon 
his feverish heart stole a rapturous calm. Soon after his arrival in 
St. Petersburg he applied for admission among the freemasons, not 
yet a forbidden body in Russia ; and as soon as he had become one 
of their number, he set out for his estates in the south, in order 
that he might there carry out the teaching of the society. Hitherto 
he had been constantly troubled with inward questionings as to the 
end and aim of life in general and of his own life in particular, 
and whenever he had tried to read the problems of existence by 
means of light from on high, doubt threw over the whole its dark 
shade, and the secret remained unsolved and insatiable. But now 
not a trace of doubt or depression remained on his mind. The 
past and its errors lay behind him. He could look forward to a 
happy and virtuous future, in which he would devote himself to pro- 
moting the welfare of his brethren on earth. His first care, on 
reaching his home in the country near Kief, was to call together his 
stewards and bailiffs and acquaint them with his new plans of re- 
form. His serfs, he told them, were to be emancipated as soon 
as possible, and meanwhile their lot was to be ameliorated, corporal 
punishments were to be abolished, compulsory labour was to be 
lightened, women who had babes at the breast were not to be called 
upon to work in the fields, and schools were to be built for the 
children and hospitals for the sick. His stewards of course promised 
obedience, but they all wondered greatly at his strange talk. Some 
thought he was discontented with them, and were frightened; others 
secretly chuckled over his remarks. The cleverest among them listened 
with attention, but considered one thing only—how to carry out their 
own private ends under the pretence of executing his commands. 
The winter went by, but in spite of all Pierre’s wishes the work of 
emancipation could not, for pecuniary reasons put forward by the 
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chief steward, be carried out. In other respects, however, his com- 
mands were apparently obeyed, and he was tolerably well satisfied. 
Only his former habits began to resume their ancient sway. Dinners, 
balls, breakfasts, and other festivities once more occupied his thoughts 
for days and even weeks together. He felt with compunction that 
neither virtue nor death were topics as delightful to dwell upon 
as they ought to be to a conscientious mason. He could only console 
himself by thinking that he truly loved his neighbours and spent 
his money freely. 

In the spring of 1807 he left his country house and went back to 
St. Petersburg. On the way thither he made a species of progress 
through his estates, in order to see how his schemes were working, 
and what was the actual condition of the common people whom God 
had entrusted to him, and whose lot he so earnestly wished to 
improve. His agent took care that he should be satisfied. Pierre 
found himself in a happy frame of mind. His appetite for virtuous 
action appeased, he felt comfortable and at peace with the world, 
like one who after keen hunger has enjoyed a good dinner. The soft 
springtide air, the picturesqueness of the scenes through which he 
passed, contributed to his happiness. Everywhere, also, the peasants 
flocked around him to testify with smiles their gratitude for his 
benevolence. Here the villagers brought him bread and salt and a 
holy picture of Peter and Paul, and asked leave to make at their 
own cost an addition to the parish church as a mark of their ap- 
preciation of his kindness. There a group of women with babes at 
the breast thanked him in holiday attire for having freed them 
from field labour. At another village he was met by a procession, 
the priest heading it with a holy cross, surrounded by the children 
for whom their lord’s charity had provided religious and secular 
education. On every estate might be seen at a little distance the 
walls of the hospitals and schools which had been erected at his 
expense. Pierre was a little confused by the greetings he received, 
but in his heart of hearts he was pleased. The agent had been 
careful to avoid anything that would have shocked his master’s 
taste. No sumptuous entertainments were offered, no unmeaning 
expenses incurred. Only those expressions of feeling were allowed 
which plainly united religion and gratitude. Pierre proceeded tran- 
quilly on his way, little knowing that the addition to the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, which he was told was to be erected in his 
honour by the commune, had been determined on long before by a 
few rich peasants, and that the rest of the villagers were in a de- 
plorable condition; that the women who had been freed from labour 
in his fields were on that account much worse off than they had 
been before; and that the children who came out with the priest 
to thank him for their education were most unwillingly sent to 
school by their afflicted parents, or were ransomed by them at high 
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prices from the priest’s hated clutch. Nor did he know that where 
his agent told him that the dues had been lightened the peasants 
had really been ‘called upon to pay more for that agent’s benefit; 
that where the walls of school or hospital gleamed amid trees, too 
often nothing but walls existed or were likely to exist. He arrived 
in a happy state of mind at St. Petersburg, and wrote rapturously 
to his introducer to freemasonry, saying to himself the while, ‘ How 
easy is it to do so much good! How little we trouble ourselves about 
it!’ Only, to his surprise, what he had done met with no com- 
mendation from the lips of his most intimate friend, Prince Andrew 
Bolkonsky, when he talked the matter over with him. 


Andrew Bolkonsky and his father were typical representatives 
of two generations among the higher Russian nobility at the 
beginning of the present century. The old man haughty, stern, 
dictatorial, maintaining in his person somewhat of the patriarchal 
majesty of the old Boyar. The younger fully conscious of his own 
aristocratic position, and ready enough to look down upon officers far 
superior to him in military rank, over whom ‘a certain unwritten 
law’ gave him a tacitly recognised advantage; but discontented 
with himself, and the life he led, and even the laws of the universe 
in general, deeply affected by that vague longing for change, that 
weariness of existence, that incapacity for healthy enjoyment to which 
Russian natures are specially liable when purely sensual enjoyments 
cease to give delight. But no doubts as to himself or the little world 
of which he formed the all-important centre ever disturbed the 
dignity of the old prince’s gnarled mind. And there were no limits 
to the terror which he inspired among his dependants, and even in 
the mind of his daughter Marya, whose love for her father, although 
in most respects perfect, was utterly unable to cast out fear. Every 
morning, even when she had reached her twentieth year, he gave her 
lessons in algebra and geometry ; and daily, before entering his study, 
did she timidly pause awhile in the anteroom, and utter a heartfelt 
prayer that the interview might pass off favourably. The life she 
led was in reality a dreary one, but she found in religion a conso- 
lation in which her brother did not share. His levity when she 
spoke of sacred things was very painful to’ her, but she always hoped 
that he would be brought round to the truth, especially after he, 
before going off to the wars, had accepted, and promised to wear, 
an icéna or holy picture. ‘Even against thy will He will have 
mercy on thee, and save thee, and turn thee to Himself, for in Him 
alone are truth and peace,’ said she with a voice trembling from 
emotion as she held up before him an old dark portrait of the Saviour, 
and besought him never to part with it. When her father was more 
than ordinarily morose, and her hopes of any earthly enjoyment 
became fainter than usual, she betook herself for solace to the 
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society of ‘God’s people,’ the pilgrims who spent their lives in 
roaming from one Russian shrine to another. With them she could 
talk of higher subjects than the trivial cares or pleasures which 
occupied the minds of her ordinary acquaintances. Their life ap- 
peared to her to be an ideal existence; to cast aside all earthly 
cares, and, without any thought as to the morrow and its baser needs, 
to wander on foot, in coarse raiment, from spot to spot suggestive 
of the highest thoughts and feelings, doing harm to none, but ever 
praying for all, as well for those who refuse hospitality as for those 
who grant it freely. And gradually the wish to do likewise entered 
into her mind, and piece by piece she provided herself with pilgrim’s 
attire, and looked forward to the day when she too would cut 
herself adrift from the cumbrous impediments of ordinary life, and 
go forth to seek salvation with prayer and fasting. In her reveries 
she often pictured herself slowly moving along the dusty road, the 
black handkerchief tied around her head, the coarse bast shoes on 
her feet, the pilgrim’s staff in her hand, the wallet for provisions by 
her side, free from care and envy and ambition and human love, 
passing from one saint’s resting-place to that of another, till at 
last the home should be reached where there would be no more 
weariness or sorrow, only eternal rest and bliss. But then she would 
remember her father’s lonely old age, and the carefully-to-be-guarded 
innocence of a little nephew, and she would feel that she could not 


yet tear herself from them. Then she would ,weep bitterly, fearing 
that she loved them better than God. 


Her brother Andrew had been left a widower, after a year of 
married life, with one child. The early death of his young wife had 
added to his constitutional melancholy, and even in the midst of 
his military and political life he was conscious of a want of interest 
in the stirring events in which he took part, the exciting scenes 
amid which he moved. In battle he fought bravely, with a sort of 
desperation ; but his thoughts were not as those of the other com- 
batants. At Austerlitz he had caught from the hands of its wounded 
bearer a falling flag, and led forward the retreating troops. Sud- 
denly he was struck down, and as he lay on his back, looking up- 
wards to the sky, its calm blue depth, ‘across which white clouds 
swam slowly by, seemed to strike him as a revelation, and the 
struggle going on around him disappeared from his mind, and 
nothing seemed worth living for but that eternal calm. Even 
when, after the fight was over, Napoleon rode along the lines, and 
spoke to him along with other wounded prisoners, nothing seemed 
to him of the least importance. Napoleon had till then been his 
ideal hero. Now he seemed to have shrunk from his heroic propor- 
tions into an ordinary mortal, and none of the affairs in which 
the emperor was engaged appeared to the captive to be worthy of 
consideration. His eye rested on the holy picture which his sister 
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had hung around his neck, and which the French soldier who had at 
first carried it off took care to restore when he saw how courteously 
his chief addressed the prisoners; and he thought to himself how 
calm and happy he would be if he could only say with honest 
faith, ‘Lord, have mercy upon me!’ This was before his wife’s 
death. After that took place, his weariness of life and carelessness 
about its ends and aims became still more confirmed. Believing in 
nothing, caring for nothing, he longed only for the eternal rest 
which had seemed to be typified for him by the calm blue sky 
which had looked down upon him as he lay wounded at Austerlitz, 
and to which his thoughts afterwards constantly reverted. 

Some time passed by, and Bolkonsky saw one day, for a moment, 
a young girl—slight, dark-haired, bright-eyed, active as a fawn— 
whose image kept recurring to his fancy, and seemed to stir within 
him a love of life which had long lain dormant. In 1809 he went to 
pay a visit at the country-house of a neighbour, Count Rostof, and 
there recognised, in the person of his host’s daughter Natasha, the 
young girl whom he had admired so much at first sight. From 
that time life began again to seem to him worth having. Before 
long he was engaged to her. 


The Rostofs’ house was a remarkably pleasant dwelling, reso- 
nant all day long with laughter, and music, and song, and the fresh 
ringing voices of young girls full of life and happiness. Some kind 
of amusement was always going on there, and no young man ever 
entered within its walls without experiencing a refreshing relief 
from all the cares of the outer world, and a distinct tendency to- 
wards satisfaction with himself and amiability towards others. 
The father of the family was genial and hospitable; and his wife 
was affectionate.and kind. Their eldest daughter, Vera, it is true, 
was slightly disagreeable, for she never said anything which was not 
perfectly true and somewhat annoying. But then she was not too 
often at home, being married to a native of the Baltic provinces, 
who was a pattern of propriety, and who was always ready to talk 
affably on any subject in which he and his own interests were 
immediately concerned. Natasha, who was scarcely out of her 
childhood, won all hearts at once, except that of Dolokhof, who 
had long ago recovered from the wound inflicted by Pierre, and 
who chose to fall in love with her calmly beautiful cousin, Sonya, 
an orphan who was brought up in the Rostofs’ house. 

Two sons made up the family party: the younger as yet a mere 
boy; the elder, Nicholas, an officer in a hussar regiment. Nicholas 
Rostof was a good specimen of the young Russian military man 
of noble family, uncorrupted by too great wealth. Brave, gay, jovial, 
undisturbed by such doubts and misgivings as soured Bolkonsky’s 
mind, he thoroughly enjoyed his life and delighted in his profession. 
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Not. but that he had his anxieties when he first found himself under 
fire. His regiment was ordered to bring up the rear of the Russian 
forces when retreating across the Danube, and was exposed to a heavy 
artillery fire while the bridge over which they had passed was being 
burnt.. Never had the sky seemed to him so calm, and deep, and 
blue. Never had the sun shone so brightly. The Danube flowed so 
quietly along; and beyond it the hills and forests. bathed in the 
sunlight were so fair to see, and to him it would have been such 
happiness, if. he could only have been safely among them, far away 
from the dark death which seemed impending over him. And when 
the fight was over he felt convinced that he was a coward. However, 
this feeling soon wore off, and before long he became hardened to 
battle. When the Emperor Alexander joined the army, young Rostof 
was always longing for some opportunity of showing his courage and 
devotion, of warding off some danger, of meeting in mortal combat 
some hostile champion, and overthrowing him before the Imperial 
eyes. But no such opportunity was given him, although he distin- 
guished himself at Austerlitz, after which he was received at home 
as a hero indeed. Home was very dear to him; but yet, when he 
left it and returned to his regiment, and his commanding officer, 
Colonel Denisof by name, embraced him, and all the other officers 
came out to greet him, ‘ tears of joy prevented him from speaking,’ 
for he felt that to him the regiment also was a home. To the 
common soldiers, however, it was one of discomfort. Badly lodged, 
ill-fed, little cared for, they were subjected to many privations in 
the quarters which they then occupied in a foreign land. The want 
of provisions was so bitterly felt that at length Colonel Denisof or- 
ganised an attack upon a convoy intended for a neighbouring infantry 
regiment, carrying off a number of carts containing food, and merely 
scoffing at the unfortunate infantry officers who remonstrated with him 
on his conduct. To his surprise he was brought before a court-martial 
for the feat, a proceeding which he took so ill that he was obliged to go 
into a hospital. There Rostof went to seek him, and thereby made 
acquaintance with a disagreeable side of martial glory. On arriving 
at. the hospital the doctor on duty recommended him not to visit 
the wards, but he was determined to see his friend. An assistant 
led him along a dark corridor, in which the stench was so great that 
he had to pause for a time in order to gain strength enough to go 
farther. A door on the right opened, and out hobbled on crutches a 
gaunt, pale figure, barefooted and clad in a shirt only. Through 
the open. door might be seen sick and wounded soldiers.lying on the 
floor, with no beds beyond straw and cloaks. This was one of the wards 
for common soldiers. In spite of his attendant’s remonstrances, Rostof 
went into it. The patients lay in two long rows, their heads to: the 
wall, Many were insensible, but. those who were not gazed at him 
with wistful looks. One of them, a Cossack who lay. on the bare 
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poards, kept beating the back of his head upon the floor, and re- 
péating indistinctly some words. Rostof listened, and at last found 
out ‘that he was trying to say ‘to drink—drink—drink.’ Calling for 
an attendant, he ordered him to fetch some water instantly ; and then 
was turning away to escape from the foul atmosphere which almost 
choked him, when: he perceived that a patient in the corner was 
gazing intently at him as if desiring to arrest his attention. Going 
up to the corner in which he lay, he found an old soldier, lean as a 
skeleton, one of whose legs had been amputated at the knee. Be- 
side the old man lay a form at which Rostof glanced and shuddered. 
It wasacorpse. ‘He died this morning,’ said the old soldier. ‘Surely 
we are men and not dogs.’ Rostof was glad to escape, after hearing 
the attendant promise that the body should be removed. 

But such experiences were rare, and young Rostof’s military career 
was usually productive of nothing but what was agreeable. All 
seemed to be going on well with the whole Rostof family, when 
suddenly a great trouble came upon them. Natasha’s marriage 
with Prince Andrew Bolkonsky had been put off for a year, in the 
hope of obtaining the consent of his grim old father, whose temper 
was turning even sourer than it had always been, so that his 
daughter’s life became a burden to her. One evening Natasha went 
to a ball at which she met the handsome young Anatole Kuragine, 
the brother of Pierre Bezukhof’s heartless wife. He immediately, 
after his usual fashion, fell passionately in love with her, and told 
her so at once. When she went home that night she tried hard, 
but failed, to decide which she liked best, Bolkonsky, to whom she 
was engaged, or the new lover who was so splendidly handsome, and 
who had so hotly urged his suit. As usual the absent suffered. 
Day by day went by, and the fascinating Kuragine became dearer 
and dearer to her, till at last she consented to elope with him. In 
vain did her cousin Sonya remonstrate with her on her unreason- 
able behaviour. Natasha was like a bird swept along by a storm- 
wind, unable to make head against it, obliged to yield to its over- 
whelming force. Kuragine was in reality a married man; for when 
he was quartered some time before in Poland, he had so far com- 
promised the daughter of a neighbouring landed proprietor that 
her father took an opportunity one day, while entertaining Kuragine 
in his ancestral halls, to let that fascinator know that he must 
either marry or die. He elected to marry, but kept his union 
a profound secret. And now he was about to deceive Natasha by 
a pretended marriage, having provided an interdicted priest at a 
country house not far from Moscow, and fast horses to carry her 
there. Natasha was ready when the appointed hour came, and 
with it Kuragine and Dolokhof. But Sonya had warned the stern 
old lady in whose house she and Natasha were at the moment 
staying. The plot failed. Kuragine fled, and soon afterwards 
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Natasha learnt from Pierre Bezukhof the history of his secret 
marriage. The blow was too great for her to. bear, and a long 
illness ensued. When she recovered, the recollection of her utter 
folly, the thought that she had lost the affection of Bolkonsky, to 
whom she had always been sincerely attached, almost drove her 
to despair. In religion alone could she find consolation. In the 
early mornings, before daybreak, she would rise and dress hurriedly 
and hasten off to matins. As she stood amid the few worshippers, 
and gazed upon the dusky visage of the Virgin, feebly illuminated 
by the burning tapers and the cold light of the dawning day, a 
feeling of peace long unknown to her began to still her beating 
heart. And when she listened to the words of the service, joining 
in it when she understood them, and accepting them as all the 
more sacred when they were unintelligible to her, but especially 
when she took part in prayers expressing repentance, holy balm 
seemed to be poured over her wounded soul. As she hurried home 
through streets in which she met only the earliest of workmen, a 
faint idea of the possibility of a new life, cleansed from the stains of 
her former faults, and perhaps even brightened by a stray gleam 
of happiness, began to dawn upon her mind. Especially on one oc- 
casion did she feel carried out of the little circle of her own troubles, 
and forced to sympathise with the emotions which were thrilling 
other hearts. It was on a Sunday in the summer of 1812, when 
during the service was read a prayer, just issued by the Holy Synod, 
for the salvation of Russia from the armies of Napoleon, who was 
then commencing his fatal invasion. The magnitude of the evils 
which were hanging over her native land seemed to dwarf her own 
troubles, and she prayed with fervour for Russia, for all who loved 
her—and she thought of her family, and especially of her brother now 
in the field—for those whom she had injured, and a tender feeling 
for Bolkonsky, whose affection she had so ill requited, arose within 
her heart ; for those who had injured her, and she uttered a special 
prayer for Anatole Kuragine. Under the influence of sorrow, her 
appearance had altered greatly. Her cheek was thinner and paler 
than it had been wont to be, and if her eyes shone now, tears in- 
stead of mirth were the cause of their brilliance. But in the opinion 
of one old friend of hers she was more attractive than ever. This 
was Pierre Bezukhof, whose matrimonial troubles and other disap- 
pointments had rendered him more than usually sympathetic. It 
was he who took her part on all occasions, and who, when he spoke 
with her, would not allow her to give utterance to the feelings of 
shame and contrition which she entertained. On one occasion, when 
she was saying that all was over for her in life, he suddenly broke 
out with—‘ All over! why, if I were not what I am, but the hand- 
somest, wisest, and best man in the world, and if I were free, I would 
go down on my knees this very moment, and ask for your hand 
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and love.’ Natasha burst into grateful tears, glanced at Pierre, and 
left the room. As she walked home, Pierre looked up with awe at 
the clear starlit sky, across which blazed the great comet of 1812, 
the forerunner, in popular belief, of woe to nations, if not of the 
approaching end of the world. It was in the eariy part of the year, 
before the invading army was set in motion, but the air was thick 
with rumours of war. . To Pierre’s eyes, however, the comet seemed 
to shed, not a baleful glare, but a kindly light, leading him onwards, 
perhaps, to the happiness from which he had so long been severed. 
On the Sunday rendered memorable by the prayer composed 
by the Synod, Pierre dined at the Rostofs’ house, and brought 
with him the manifesto just issued by the Emperor Alexander. 
Sonya read it aloud, and it produced a profound impression on 
the whole party. The old Count wiped his tearful eyes, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oniy say the word, Sire; we will grudge nothing—I 
sacrifice all.’ Natasha flung herself into his arms with a touch of 
her old vivacity, and her young brother, Petya, announced his firm 
resolve to be nothing but a soldier, As Pierre went away that 
evening, he registered a vow that he would go to the house no 
more. For he felt that he was more in love with Natasha than a 
married man should be. Besides, he had other matters to attend 
to. He had lately been devoting great attention to the subject of 
the Beast of the Apocalypse, and had been much struck by the dis- 
covery that, according td the numerical alphabet he employed, the 
words ‘ L’Empereur Napoléon’ yielded the number 666, and that 
therefore the French invader was evidently Antichrist. But what 
made a stiil greater impression on him was the fact that his own 
name might, if written ‘ L’ Russe Besuhof,’ be resolved into the same 
number. From the moment when this great truth flashed upon his 
mind, he began to consider himself as linked by destiny with the 
French Emperor, and probably intended by Providence to put an 
end to that potentate’s existence. It was therefore with a special 
interest that he followed the events of the day. The Emperor 
Alexander visited Moscow, and a vast crowd assembled in the Krem- 
lin to receive him. Young Petya Rostof was in it, and was almost 
squeezed to death. But his pain yielded to rapture when the 
Emperor came out on the balcony, visible to all. A piece of biscuit 
fell from the Imperial hand, and was scrambled for by the populace. 
The Emperor called for more biscuits and tossed them among the 
crowd, who fought for them wildly; but Petya had the almost over- 


_Whelming joy of securing one. Three days later the Kremlin saw 


something like a revival of the long obsolete States General. The 
nobles assembled in one chamber, the traders in another, to consider 
what sacrifices they would make for the fatherland. Into each room 
came the Emperor and uttered a few words. The nobles voted a levy 
of recruits. The merchants freely opened their purses, one of their 
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chief representatives sobbing like a child as he cried, ‘Take both 
our lives and our goods, your Majesty!’ As to Pierre, he began’ by 
raising a question as to the benefit of a general arming, and’ ended 
by enthusiastically volunteering to raise a regiment. Some time 
passed and the invaders drew nearer. Pierre visited the Russian 
camp, and all that he saw impressed him profoundly. The string of 
carts which he met, conveying from the front wounded men, who 
turned towards him their pale faces, and with lack-lustre eyes gazed 
steadfastly at his white hat and green coat; the bands of armed 
peasants working with a will at making entrenchments ; the religious 
fervour shown alike by peasants and soldiers and officers, when the 
sound of church music was heard, and, preceded by priests bearing 
banners and incense, followed by a vast crowd of all manner of men, 
the miraculous Smolensk picture of the Mother of God was solemnly 
led along the lines—all these things, but more especially the ex- 
pression which every visage wore, the faces of a few German officers 
excepted, of a consciousness of the solemnity of the moment, of a de- 
termination to accept calmly whatever might happen, concurred to 
strengthen in Pierre’s mind the desire which had for some time 
been agitating it, to take some part himself in the great struggle 
between his native land and its invaders, to achieve the task for which 
he was elected by the power which so ominously linked his name, 
through the mystic number of the Beast, with Antichrist, otherwise 
Napoleon. And still more was his spirit stirred within him during 
the terrible day of Borodino, whether he rode along the line, grasp- 
ing the mane of his horse with one hand, and holding his spectacles 
on with the other, or stood upon the mound which formed a point of 
incessant attack, so free from fear that the artillerymen around him 
treated him with the kindness which soldiers pay to the dog or goat or 
other animal which often attends a regiment. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the field, Prince Andrew Bolkonsky’s 
regiment was exposed for hours to the crushing fire of the enemy’s 
artillery. He had passed a restless night, thinking involuntarily of 
Natasha, remembering one evening in particular when she tried 
to tell him how she had once lost her way in a forest, and what an 
effect its quiet majesty had produced upon her, and then had blushed 
and become confused, saying that she could not express herself 
properly, and he would not be able to understand her. ‘But I did 
understand her,’ he said to himself; and then he thought of Anatole 
Kuragine, whom he had been vainly seeking ever since the news of 
his behaviour to Natasha reached him. Next day, hour after hour 
went by, and his regiment remained inactive, exposed to the terrible 
fire of an invisible foe. The men sat about on the ground, occupied 
with anything which could take off their attention from the position 
in which they were placed. Prince Andrew walked up and down, 
counting his steps from rank to rank, now and then watching the 
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lines cut by the shot through the grass. ‘I cannot, I will not die; 
I love life, I love this grass, this earth, this air,’ he was thinking, 
when a storm of grape came tearing by, and he fell.. When he re- 
covered consciousness he was in the hands of the surgeons. Their 
task over, he sank into a reverie, and experienced a feeling of peace 
long unknown to him. All the happiest moments in his life 
recurred to his memory, especially his far-off childhood, when his 
nurse used to undress him at night and put him to bed, and then 
croon him to sleep with plaintive song. From this he was aroused 
by the loud lamentation of the patient in the next bed, whose leg 
had just been amputated. The voice seemed familiar to him. 
He listened, and recognised in his fellow-sufferer his enemy, Prince 
Anatole Kuragine. But no longer as an enemy did he consider him. 
Compassion filled his heart instead of enmity. Then came a re- 
collection of Natasha as she had been when first he saw her, and 
the thought filled his mind of how different his life might have 
been if he had felt before as he did then. 


After the battle of Borodino and the events which followed, great 
numbers of wounded officers were brought into Moscow. Natasha, 
looking out of window one day, saw a file of their carts standing 
in front of the house, and a crowd gathered around them. Running 
downstairs, she hastened to the officer in charge of them, and begged 
that the wounded men they contained might be brought into the 
house and there cared for. It was done; her father absently giving 
his consent, his mind being occupied by the news he had just heard, 
that Moscow was to be given up to the enemy, and that he and his 
family must leave next day. Among the wounded was Prince Andrew 
Bolkonsky, unconscious, and not recognised by any one in the Rostofs’ 
house. Next day all was packed, and the family were on the point 
of starting for the country, when Natasha asked what was to be done 
with the wounded. They were to be left in the house, was the reply. 
Off she rushed, with all her old impetuosity, to remonstrate with 
her parents, or rather with her mother, for her father had from the 
first wished to take charge of his helpless guests. Gaining her point, 
out she went into the courtyard, ordered the carts to be unpacked, 
furniture, glass, and china to be flung on one side, and the wounded 
men to take their place. At last the train started, including the 
carriage in which travelled, still unconscious, Natasha’s once affianced 
lover. 

As the carriage in which the Rostofs sat was slowly driving 
through the crowded streets, they caught sight of Pierre Bezukhof, 
on foot, and in the dress of a labourer. Natasha instantly recognised 
him, looked at him with a smile which long afterwards lived in 
his memory, and called to him to tell her what he was doing in that 
costume. But he would not tell, and the carriage passed on without 
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its occupants obtaining any clue to his intentions. What he had re- 
solved to do was to stay in Moscow, and to seize an opportunity 
of killing Napoleon the Antichrist. So he provided himself with a 
dagger, and bided histime. But that time never came. The French 
arrived, the fires broke out, and, in saving a child from a burning 
house, Pierre excited suspicion, and was put in prison. Thence he 
was taken out, only to accompany the retreating army as a prisoner. 
Undergoing every kind of privation, suffering from cold and hunger, 
he yet not only kept alive, but he scarcely felt the hardships under 
which his companions broke down. He even experienced, in spite 
of them, a mental calm, a contentment with himself, to which he had 
long been a stranger. Moving slowly on, along the dreary roads, 
from one burnt and sacked village to another, scenes of human 
suffering perpetually around him, his own troubles seemed to dwindle 
away and at last to vanish. His theories about the Apocalyptic 
Beast, his intention to kill Napoleon, his former indignation against 
his heartless wife, all seemed like ideas belonging to a world of 
dreams. The false views of life and happiness he had entertained 
when he was cradled in luxury changed into a truer perception of 
the ends and aims of human existence, now that he was exposed 
to physical suffering, but freed from any kind of responsibility, any 
necessity to make plans as to the morrow. And to this time of 
captivity he almost lovingly long looked back after he had been set 
free by an attack upon his French escort made by Denisof and 
Dolokhof, in which the sixteen-year-old Petya Rostof, Natasha’s 
younger brother, as he led on the troops, full of life and joy in the 
fight, was shot dead. 


When the Rostofs left Moscow, on the eve of the French occupation, 
they travelled by slow stages towards Yaroslaf on the Volga. During 
the course of the second day Natasha learnt that Prince Andrew Bol- 
konsky was one of the wounded who were travelling with them. For 
a long time after receiving the information she sat without moving 
in the cottage in which they were to spend the night. It was no- 
thing to her that the horizon was lighted up by a lurid glow, at 
which the rest of the party gazed with awe, knowing that it arose 
from some great fire in Moscow. Silent, looking vacantly before her 
into space, she brooded over the thought of him whom she had 
driven from her, and whom she now so strangely found near her. 
The travellers lay down to rest; but Natasha did not sleep. She 
listened to the various sounds which reached her ears from without 
—the clamour of peasants in the neighbouring pothouse, the steps 
of passers-by in the village street, the groaning of one of the wounded 
in another cottage. She heard her mother’s evening prayer, and the 
creaking of her bed as she lay down, and at last the regular breathing 
which showed that she was asleep. By this time her cousin and the 
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governess who shared her room slept also. All became still, except 
that a cricket chirped as if in triumph, a cock crew in the yard and 
was answered from far away, and the groaning of tle wounded man 
went on unceasingly. Then at last she rose, with noiseless steps 
reached the door, and felt her way into the room in which she had 
been told that Bolkonsky lay. By the feeble light of a candle 
placed upon a bench she could dimly discern a form lying on a 
mattress in the corner. Ever since she had heard that he was near 
her she had been cherishing the hope of visiting him. But now 
that she was close to him, fear came over her, and she scarcely dared 
to find out for herself what change his terrible wound might have 
wrought in him. Still, a force she could not resist urged her on. 
She drew near to where he lay, and saw that his face was altered 
only in that it wore a softer, more youthful expression than she had 
ever seen on it before. She sank on her knees beside him. He 
smiled and stretched out his hand. From that time she spent with 
him every hour which the doctor would allow her to dedicate to him. 
Every evening she sat by his side, screening from his eyes the light 
of the candle, and knitting socks; for he had happened to say that 
old women who knit socks make the best nurses, and that there is 
something which soothes the patient in the sight of the nurse’s 
knitting. He was very quiet and patient. All his.old troubles and 
vexations had left him, he knew nothing now of his former discontent 


with life, or of the fear of death which he had sometimes experienced. 
At last all his friends and attendants came to take leave of him; and 
they brought with them his boy, and he kissed the child, and gave 
him his blessing, and then lay back and quietly passed away. 


During Bolkonsky’s last hours his sister Marya also was with him. 
Her stern old father had been suddenly struck down by paralysis. 
For some little time he lingered on, unable to speak so as to be un- 
derstood; then a slight change took place, and he recovered his 
speech sufficiently to mention his son, and to thank his daughter. 
When she told him that her brother was at Smolensk, he said quietly 
and clearly, ‘ Yes ; Russia is lost! They have ruined her!’ Then he 
began to sob, and tears flowed from his eyes. He tried to say some- 
thing more. Marya thought he was speaking about ber, or her 
brother, or Russia, or his approaching death, and could not under- 
stand what he said. But the old servant who lovingly waited on 
him interpreted his words. ‘Put on your white dress: I like it,’ he 
said. These were the last words Marya heard from her father’s lips. 
Soon afterwards he tranquilly died. Scarcely had Marya recovered 
from the shock caused by his death, when she found herself threatened 
by an unexpected trouble. The peasants of the estate to which the 
old prince had retired, in order not to remain in the line of the 
advancing invaders, were a morose and stubborn set of men, among 
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whom had spread an opinion that the old order of things was about 
to give place to a new, and who were inclined to take advantage of 
the death of the stern master they had feared, in order to set the 
authority of his representatives at defiance. One morning Marya 
received from her French governess one of the manifestoes which the 
invaders were circulating among the peasants. Becoming suddenly 
aware of her danger, she determined to fly at once, and sent for the 
village headman to tell him to get horses ready. He declared that 
none were to be had. All the fodder was gone, he’ said, seized for 
the use of the army. And so the horses had been turned loose. The 
peasants themselves, he added, were starving from want of grain. 
Marya immediately ordered the seigneural stores to be thrown open 
and their contents distributed among the starving villagers. But they 
were not starving at all. The story of their want was a pure inven- 
tion ; and the gift of corn, instead of rendering them grateful, merely 
added to their belief that the moment of their own strength, of their 
proprietor’s weakness, had arrived. News was brought to Marya that 
they were assembling outside and wished to see her. Her servants 
begged her not to go out to them, but she insisted on going. ‘Our 
needs are the same, and we will share all things in common. All 
that I have is yours,’ she said, gazing at the faces of the men who 
stood near her. They in turn looked steadily at her, with an ex- 
pression common to all of them, but whether it was one of curiosity, 
devotion, gratitude, or of fear and distrust, she could not tell. No 
answer came from the crowd. Again shespoke to them, urging them 
to leave their homes, to which the enemy were drawing near, and to 
avail themselves of the provision she promised in her brother’s name 
to make for them elsewhere. Still no man came forward to reply. 
Only voices were heard in the crowd, vaguely hinting that she had 
spoken cunningly, and they were to give up their homes and go into 
slavery, forsooth! Disappointed and sad, she went to her solitary 
chamber, and the house was closed. The next morning, when the 
carriages were packed, and the princess was ready to start, the 
villagers sent to say that they would not allow her to leave. Just 
at this time young Nicholas Rostof, with one of his comrades and a 
couple of soldiers, happened to visit the village on a foraging ex- 
pedition, his regiment being quartered not far off; and before long 
he had been informed by the Princess Marya of what had taken 
place. The romantic nature of her position, and the appealing 
glances of her fine eyes, produced a profound impression upon the 
young hussar. The tears came into his eyes as he offered her his 
services. Then he left the house, and with swift steps strode up to 
the assembled moujiks. ‘Where is the headman?’ he cried. ‘ Why 
do you want to know?’ was beginning one of the crowd who stood 
nearest, when Rostof’s clenched fist sent his hat flying and stopped 
his speech. ‘ Hats off!’ cried Rostof, who had now worked himself 
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into a rage. Then seizing by the collar the man who had answered 
him, he called on the soldiers to bind him. They did so instantly. 
The headman’s turn éame next ; two of the crowd at once obeying 
Rostof’s orders to them to take off theirsashes and tie his hands. 
‘ Now, listen to me!’ cried Rostof, turning to the moujiks, ‘ March 
off home instantly, and don’t let me hear a word more.’ ‘ We never 
meant to do any harm. It was only our stupidity. It was all non- 
sense they were doing.’ Such were the utterances of the crowd, 
each man blaming his neighbour. The mutiny was quelled. <A 
couple of hours later the villagers were zealously assisting in packing 
the carriages, their labours superintended by the headman, who, at 
the special request of the princess, had been freed from his bonds. 
Alittle later she was able to join her rescuer’s family, and with them 
to watch over her brother during the last days of his life. Some 
time later, when Moscow began to rise again from its ashes, Pierre 
Besukhof returned there, and there found the Princess Marya and 
Natasha Rostof. He was now a widower, and therefore he did not 
think it so necessary as before to avojd Natasha, with whom, as well 
as with the sister of his friend Andrew Bolkonsky, he had many 
things to talk about. His harsh experiences of life had changed 
him much. Even his appearance had altered. What was foolish and 
frivolous or even: vicious in him appeared to have been burnt out of 
him by the fires of adversity, and only the nobler elements of his 
character to have remained. He seemed, as Natasha said to Marya, 
with one of the now rare smiles of old, ‘to have come out of a 
bath—morally, you know, out of a bath.’ She also was very differ- 
ent from what she had been. But gradually, with the colour to her 
cheek, came back some of the former life and brightness to her mind. 
To Pierre she seemed even more charming than she had ever been. 


It can scarcely be necessary to add that Pierre married Natasha, 
and Marya Bolkonsky became the wife, and saved by her wealth the 
ruined property, of the young hussar whd had rescued her from the 
mutinous moujiks. The epilogue to the story describes the wedded 
life of the two young couples, and gives, in the pictures of the 
heroines in their happy homes, two charming portraits of perfect 
wives. Widely different are their characters from that of Anna 
Karenina, the very imperfect wife from whom Count Tolstoy’s other 
great work takes its name. But of Anna Karenina we have no 


longer time to speak. 
W. R. 8S. Razston. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


In order to understand the true significance of the crisis which has 
recently occurred in Egypt, it is necessary to realise the conditions 
by which the crisis was preceded, and under which it took place. 
Having resided at Cairo, with brief intervals, throughout the period 
embraced between the final formation of the new Ministry by Mr. 
Rivers Wilson’s arrival in Egypt, and its disruption by the dismissal 
of Nubar Pasha, and having from personal relations been in a posi- 
tion to know more than ordinary residents of what was going on in 
the world of Egyptian politics, I can perhaps throw some light on a 
chapter of Anglo-Oriental history which is worth studying, not only 
from its intrinsic importance, but from its bearing on a number of 
similar issues, of far greater gravity, with which England, at no 
distant period, must be called to deal. I see that in many quarters 
the crisis is regarded as a proof of the arbitrary and unaccountable 
caprice which is the characteristic of Eastern despotisms. The 
assumption is plausible, but erroneous. If my view is correct, the 
abrupt dismissal of the Prime Minister of the Egyptian Cabinet was 
a deliberate act, pursued in accordance with a settled policy; a long 
foreseen move in the game which is being played out between the 
European Powers on the one hand and the Khedive on the other. 
How this came to pass it is my object, if possible, to explain. 

I am not going to repeat once more the weary tale of the causes 
which have brought Egypt into her present embarrassments. I 
intend to assume that the general history of England’s relations with 
Egypt during the last five years is, in the main, familiar to my 
readers. It is enough for my purpose to say that with the ap- 
pointment of the Commission of Inquiry in the spring of 1878, 
England finally abandoned the attitude of non-intervention in the 
affairs of Egypt to which she had adhered so pertinaciously, and, 
as I have long held, so ill-advisedly. It is true that this Commission 
was in theory established at the instance, and in the name, of the 
Khedive. But, as a matter of fact, it was forced upon his Highness, 
sorely against his will, by the direct pressure of the French and 
English Governments, and was only accepted by him in virtue of a 
belief, whether well or ill founded, that the security of his throne 
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would be endangered by continued resistance to their demands. From 
the date, therefore, when the Commission was appointed, the era of 
direct European, or, more strictly speaking, Anglo-French, interven- 
tion may be said to have commenced. The Commission eventuated 
in the establishment of the existing Egyptian régime. The true 
character of this régime, difficult as it is of explanation in any case, 
is utterly unintelligible unless we bear in mind the origin of the 
anomalous investigation to which it owes its existence. At the close 
of 1876, the Khedive, being then apparently on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, concluded an arrangement with his European creditors, as 
represented by Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, in accordance with 
which he consolidated his debts, and pledged himself to pay an annual 
sum as interest and sinking fund, which, for present purposes, may be 
stated as being in round numbers seven per cent. upon a capital of a 
hundred millions. Before, however, twelve months had elapsed, the 
Khedive alleged that the above arrangement had been concluded on 
the faith of erroneous, if not fraudulent, returns; that the country was 
utterly unable to meet the drain upon its resources caused by the pay- 
ment of the interest on its debt, and that this debt must be reduced if 
Egypt was not to be ruined by the burden of taxation. His Highness 
further proposed that a fresh Commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the resources of Egypt. In itself the request was not, prisiué 
facie, an unreasonable one: and it would, under the circumstances of 
the case, have been acceded to without serious objection, if any con- 
fidence had been, or couid have been, reposed in the good faith of 
its author. But after the endless conflicting representations which 
had been made at various times, on the authority of the Khedive him- 
self, as to the resources and liabilities of Egypt, no such confidence 
was forthcoming. At the time the proposal for a reduction of the 
debt interest was thus mooted by his Highness, Nubar Pasha was 
residing in Paris in exile, and was in close communication with 
parties by whom Egyptian securities were largely held in France. If 
I am not mistaken, the ex-Minister was the first to advise that nu 
demand for a reduction of interest should be entertained, till steps 
had been taken to ascertain, independently, not only what the 
Khedive really owed, and what he could pay, but how his embarrass- 
ments had been brought about. Great distrust of the Egyptian 
Government (or, more truly speaking, of the Khedive, for up to this 
time the Khedive and the Egyptian Government were identical) had 
long been entertained by its European creditors. This distrust 
assumed a more distinct form after the publication, in these pages, of 
an article professing to give an explanation of the true causes which 
had led to the financial difficulties of Egypt under the personal 
administration of Ismail Pasha. The importance of this article—as 
a link in the chain of events I am endeavouring to explain—lay not 
so much in the attention it excited as in the fact that it was under- 
Vou. V.—No. 26. X X 
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stood, and rightly so, to express the views of Nubar Pasha, that is 
of the man who, next to the Khedive himself, was best qualified to 
know the truth as to the relations between Egypt and the Viceroy. 
The gist, I may add, of the article in question was to show that the 
Khedive had, during the thirteen years of his reign, possessed 
himself of one-fifth of the whole cultivated soil of Egypt; that he 
had established a gigantic monopoly, supported by measures abso- 
lutely fatal to the industrial development of the country; and that 
no settlement of the financial difficulties of Egypt could be of any 
permanent value which failed to overthrow this monopoly, and to 
destroy the iniquitous system by which it was maintained. 

Tn accordance with, if not in consequence of, these disclosures, a 
demand was raised to the effect that the inquiry proposed by the 
Khedive must extend its investigations to the causes which had 
brought about the embarrassments of Egypt, and should not confine 
its labours, as the Khedive proposed, to ascertaining the actual 
capabilities of Egyptian revenue. This demand was vigorously sup- 
ported by the French Government, at the instance of the Crédit Foncier 
and of other French financial associations which were interested in 
Egyptian securities. Our own Government hesitated at first about 
endorsing a proposal hardly consistent with the traditional principle 
of our State policy, that the interests of individual creditors who have 
lent money to foreign countries are not matters of public concern. 
In the end, however, a well-grounded reluctance to allow France to 
interfere single-handed in the affairs of Egypt, and a perhaps ex- 
aggerated estimate of the importance of co-operation with France on 
the eve of the Congress then expected to assemble at Baden-Baden, 
induced our Ministry to forego their original objections. In con- 
sequence, France and England together compelled the Khedive to 
submit to an inquiry, notwithstanding his protest that an investiga- 
tion of this kind, if conducted in the manner proposed, was a direct 
infraction of his sovereign authority. The Commission having been 
appointed, the Khedive suggested that the intended presidency should 
devolve upon the Egyptian Commissioner. This suggestion was re- 
jected on the avowed ground that a native nominee of the Khedive 
would be disposed to stifle disclosures which might be inconvenient to 
his royal master ; and the Khedive, again under pressure, was forced to 
allow the duty of directing the inquiry to devolve upon Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, in the absence of the President, M. de Lesseps. The impor- 
tance of this incident is that it illustrates the true character of the 
inquiry, which was in fact, though not in name, a Court appointed to 
place the Viceroy upon his trial. 

Theory, however and facts did not correspond together. Nominally 
the Commission of Inquiry was an investigation undertaken at the 
wish and by the authority of the Khedive,to provide certain information 
for the benefit of his creditors. Its raison d’étre was to ascertain how 
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far Egypt could continue to pay the present rate of interest on her 
debi; and if not, what amount she could reasonably afford to con- 
tribute. The inquiry into the system under which this debt had been 
incurred was only of a subsidiary character. This distinction between 
the two branches of the inquiry must not be lost sight of, as it forms 
the key to the whole existing situation. The Commission met in 
the March of last year, and forthwith set to work to ascertain the causes 
which had led to the sudden and gigantic indebtedness of Egypt 
during the present reign. It was found that the disclosures contained 
in the article to which reference has been made, were substantially, if 
not literally, correct. It was elicited, on indisputable evidence, that 
since 1864 the Khedive had, under his own name or that of his 
family, become the owner of one million of acres out of the five 
millions that constitute the land under cultivation in Egypt ; that 
this colossal estate had been farmed by forced labour exacted in the 
most oppressive and ruinous manner ; that the interests of the popu- 
lation had been wilfully and deliberately sacrificed to the individual 
advantage of the Khedive, as the owner of a gigantic monopoly 
obtained in the main by aid of the loans he had contracted abroad ; 
and that this monopoly had been so miserably administered as to result 
in a loss not only to the country at large, but to the Khedive himself. 

At a very early stage of the inquiry it became manifest that the 
Commission would report the charges brought against the Khedive to 
be substantially proved. Before, however, the Commission was in a 
position to make any definite report, an incident occurred which has 
a remarkable bearing upon subsequent events. The half-yearly 
coupon on the Unified Debt, which is the Egyptian stock chiefly held 
in France, falls due in May. During the early months of the year 
the receipts of the treasury had been suspiciously small, and, shortly 
before the date when the coupon became due, the Khedive announced 
that it would be impossible to pay the interest in full. The effect, of 
any default made at such a time would have been to cause a heavy 
depreciation in the Unified Stock, and would therefore have been 
greatly detrimental to the interests of the Crédit Foncier, who had 
some 6,000,000/. locked up in this security. For reasons into 
which I need not enter, the Government of the French Republic 
espoused the interests of the Crédit Foncier as being matters of 
national concern, and intimated to the Khedive that the interest on 
the Unified Debt must be provided for. I am not concerned now 
with the equity of this action, though I admit there was more to be 
said in its favour than might be thought at first sight ; I am simply 
narrating what occurred. If I am rightly informed, the Khedive 
was given to understand that persistence in his alleged inability to 
provide the coupon would lead to decisive steps on the part of France, 
though I am by no means sure that the exact nature of these steps 
was explicitly indicated. Upon this, his Highness asked for advice 
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from England as to the course he should pursue. Our Consul-General 
at Cairo was, I believe, personally of opinion that the payment of the 
coupon ought not to be insisted upon in the interest of Egypt. But 
his opinion was overruled from home. The Congress was at last 
about to meet at Berlin. For the success of our policy the support 
of France was deemed all important; and in order.to secure this 
support it was thought essential to avoid any conflict with the action 
of the French Foreign Office in Egypt. Such, at least, is the only 
plausible explanation of the attitude adopted by our Government on 
the coupon question. Our consul at Cairo was instructed to impress 
upon his Highness the importance of making no default in his pay- 
ments while the Commission of Inquiry was conducting its investiga- 
tions. Upon finding that France and England were prepared to act 
together, the Khedive, as usual, gave way at once. The impossible 
was accomplished. Whether the funds required to make good the 
deficiency were provided by putting the screw once more upon the 
long-suffering fellahs, or by a loan contracted under the form of a 
fictitious sale of produce, or by advances from the private hoards of 
the Viceroy, has never yet been clearly ascertained. All that can be 
said is, that somehow or other the funds were found, and the coupon 
paid. 

The result of this enforced payment of the May coupon, however 
objectionable on other grounds, was to impress the Khedive with a 
conviction that the era of non-intervention was at an end, and that 
he could only hope to retain his throne by very large concessions. 
After sitting for four months, the Commission found themselves 
justified in coming to the conclusion, that no real reform could be 
effected in the finances of Egypt so long as the Khedive remained in 
possession of the vast estates which he had acquired. It was therefore 
intimated to his Highness that he must surrender his private estates 
to the public treasury. No demand could have been more unwelcome ; 
and for some time it was met with a point-blank refusal. As soon, 
however, as the Khedive saw reason to believe that unless he gave 
way the Commissioners would return home, and would report to their 
respective Governments that their mission had been rendered nuga- 
tory by his action, he yielded the point at issue. His submission 
was doubtless accelerated by the fact that his uncle Halim Pasha, 
residing in exile at Constantinople, had put himself forward as a 
candidate for the throne, and that his son and heir, Prince Teufik, 
had anticipated his decision by offering to give up the estates settled 
on the heir apparent. But, though these ominous incidents shook 
the Khedive in his determination, it was only when direct pressure 
was applied from abroad that he agreed to surrender the monster 
estates he had accumulated with such patience and at such a cost. 
The surrender was doubtless made with the hope that it might be 
cancelled hereafter. But, be this as it may, the Daira lands, 
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amounting to little short of a million of acres, were given over to 
the State, or, more truly speaking, to its creditors ; and with this, act 
the second of the two investigations which the Commission of Inquiry 
had been appointed to conduct was brought to a successful close. 

The first and chief object, however, of the inquiry still remained 
unfulfilled. According to the theory of its mandate, the Commission 
having now ascertained, and remedied, the fundamental causes to 
which the financial embarrassment of Egypt was due, should have 
proceeded by rights to examine what amount the country could afford 
to pay annually in respect of its debts without detriment to its own 
personal interests and to those of its creditors. But at this juncture 
the course of the inquiry was suddenly interrupted by one of the 
strangest acts of statecraft which have ever been known even in 
Oriental history. The Commission may be fairly said to have owed 
its existence to Nubar Pasha and its success to Mr. Rivers Wilson. 
If there were two men in the world whom the Khedive might 
reasonably regard as the direct authors of the policy by which he had 
been forced to disgorge the accumulations of a lifetime, those men were 
Nubar Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson. It was not in human nature for 
his Highness not to resent bitterly the sacrifice thus imposed ; and 
the peculiarities of his character caused him to feel the loss of his 
estates with exceptional acuteness. It would be a mistake to ascribe 
Ismail Pasha’s greed of land simply and solely to a passion for 
adding acre to acre. His heart was set not only on increasing his 
rent-roll, but on extending the area of his personal administration. 
The restless activity, as well as the intense acquisitiveness, of his 
nature found satisfaction in the gigantic speculations in which his 
position as the owner of a huge land monopoly enabled him to em- 
bark. To manage his estates himself, to have everything under his 
own hand, to be master everywhere, was his ambition and his occupa- 
tion. To paraphrase Louis the Fourteenth’s well-known saying, if 
Ismail Pasha could have realised his dream, ‘ not a blade of grass 
would have grown in Egypt without his permission.’ 

Indeed, the ill suecess which attended all the Khedive’s industrial 
speculations was due in no small degree to his blind desire to 
manage everything for himself, to his invincible repugnance to 
delegating any portion of his authority even to his own subordinates. 
Thus, when the Khedive was bidden to give up his estates, he was 
asked to surrender not only his fortune, but the occupation and 
gratification of his existence. By the enforced surrender he was 
wounded cruelly alike in his pocket and his pride; and yet his first 
instinct was apparently to follow the Gospel precept, and having 
been smitten on one cheek, to turn the other to the smiter. Nubar 
Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson were, as I have said, the men the Khedive 
had most cause to hold responsible for his humiliation, an 
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Pasha was recalled from exile, and requested to form a Ministry, in 
which the portfolio of Finance was to be entrusted to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson ; and at the same time a proclamation was issued announcing 
that from this time forward the old system of arbitrary rule was at an 
end, and that Egypt was to be governed by responsible Ministers on 
European principles. 

It would take me too long to dwell at all fully on the negotiations 
which attended the formation of the new Ministry. Nor would 
such a recital possess any special interest at this moment. Al] I am 
concerned with are the aspects of these negotiations which bear upon 
the present situation. The overtures made by the Khedive to Nubar 
Pasha were favourably received ; and after paying a visit to London, 
and to Kissingen, where Prince Bismarck was then staying, the 
Minister returned to Egypt. I have been told by one who was in 
close relations with the Cairene Court at the time, that the Khedive’s 
anxiety for the arrival of the exiled Minister was like that of a young 
man awaiting the coming of his affianced bride. He was perpetually 
telegraphing to learn what day Nubar would arrive, and seemed to be 
in a fever of impatience at any delay in his progress homewards. What 
representations were exchanged between the Viceroy and the Minister, 
or what engagements, if any, were entered into between them, is 
only known to themselves. But I think there is little difficulty in 
realising the ends and aims which the Khedive had in view when he 
threw himself into the arms of the Minister whose active mind and in- 
tellectual ascendency he had long bitterly resented, and whom he re- 
garded as the main author of his undoing. In the first place, it was all 
important to his Highness to suspend the progress of the Commission 
of inquiry. If the Commissioners had gone on with their work, had 
brought publicly to light the full truth as to the origin and character 
of the Khedive’s liabilities, and had then ascertained officially what 
the country had paid as taxes in the past and what it could pay in 
the future, they must infallibly have reported in favour of some ar- 
rangement by which the Khedive would have been reduced to the 
position of the owner of an estate in liquidation and restricted to an 
allowance provided by his creditors. To avert, or at any rate post- 
pone, this consummation was the object of the Khedive’s policy ; 
and the best, if not the only, way to effect this object was to place 
the government in the hands of the very men who had been the 
leading spirits of the inquiry, and thus to induce a belief that the 
further prosecution of this inquiry had become unnecessary. The 
nomination of Nubar Pasha was intended to be taken—and was 
taken—by the European public as a guarantee that the old system of 
arbitrary personal rule had been definitively abandoned, and this 
conviction being once created, the Governments of Europe, as well as 
the financial interests which they represented, were much less dis- 
posed to push matters to extremities than they would have been 
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otherwise. Thus the immediate result of the Khedive’s sudden and 
ostentatious abdication of authority was to gain a reprieve ; and in 
his then position a reprieve was morally, if not literally, a matter of 
life or death. I believe also—though here I quite admit I am enter- 
ing on the domain of conjecture—that his Highness had a still 
deeper motive in selecting Nubar Pasha as the head of his new 
government. According to his notion, if my supposition is right, 
Nubar Pasha was to prove a sort of Egyptian Balaam the son of Beor, 
who being sent to curse would remain to bless. In other words, he 
relied on Nubar’s assistance to render nugatory the guarantee which 
he was prepared to give. Such a calculation was not in itself in- 
admissible. Ifonce the entente cordiale between France and England 
in Egyptian affairs could be broken up, the danger of any joint 
intervention would be at an end, and the Khedive could recover his 
freedom of action. From his long experience, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with foreign affairs, his great diplomatic ability, and his high 
reputation abroad, Nubar Pasha was eminently qualified to carry out 
with success the traditional policy of Egypt—to play off one foreign 
Power against the other, and to take advantage of international 
jealousies, conflicting interests, and rival ambitions, in order to 
paralyse any common action on the part of the European Powers. 
With the close of the war England had lost her opportunity of 
settling the Egyptian question by herself and for herself; and the 
danger to be most dreaded was the continuance of the good under- 
standing between France and England. The Khedive, with a very 
slight alteration, might choose for his device the motto of Belgium, 
reading it, La désunion fait la force. To stimulate this disunion no 
better instrument could be found than Nubar Pasha, and it is not 
strange to anybody who knows the two men that his Highness should 
have believed he could induce Nubar to act as his instrument. 
Whatever his other failings may be, Ismail Pasha possesses a 
singular insight into the weak side of human nature. No man 
understands better how to work upon the flaws which are to be found 
in even the strongest characters. His mistake, in common with most 
experts in the art of appealing to the lower instincts of humanity, 
is that he fails to realise the existence in others of qualities in which 
he himself is wanting. From the Khedive’s point of view, Nubar’s 
interest lay in identifying himself with his own cause. It was 
notorious that Nubar was weary of his long exile; that he had been 
wearing his heart out, not only at his enforced absence from his home, 
but still more at his compulsory condemnation to inactivity ; and that, 
-quite apart from any consideration of dignity or emolument, the 
mere exercise of power had a singular attraction for that active and 
teeming brain. It was therefore antecedently probable that the 
dread of being once more placed upon the shelf would render Nubar 
Pasha reluctant to encounter the Khedive’s hostility. Moreover, it 
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was no unreasonable assumption that the very independence of his 
character might easily be manipulated, so as to render him amenable 
to the Khedive’s influence. The same impatience of control, the 
same dislike of interference, the same determination not to be 
thwarted in the execution of his policy, which had led in no small 
degree to his original rupture with the Khedive, might, it was 
thought, be relied upon to make him the opponent of the system of 
international supervision which was about to be introduced. In 
order to shake off the control of the consuls, and of his European 
colleagues, the Premier, it was thought, would soon find it for his 
advantage to play into the hands of the Khedive. 

Some such calculation as the above lay, I am convinced, at the 
bottom of the Khedive’s resolution to recall to power a statesman to 
whom he had the strongest personal antipathy. At the very outset, 
however, circumstances occurred which materially modified the con- 
ditioas upon which this calculation was based. According to the 
original idea of the Khedive, the new Ministry was to have been of 
the old Egyptian type, with the exception that the department 
of Finance was to be entrusted to an Englishman. It was on 
this basis that Nubar Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson responded 
favourably in the first instance to the overtures made to them by the 
Khedive. The definite formation, however, of the Ministry was 
delayed for some months, owing to an incident which complicated the 
whole question. Mr. Rivers Wilson, being most naturally and reason- 
ably reluctant to relinquish his position as Controller of the National 
Debt in England for a very uncertain and arduous post abroad, 
refused to take office under the Khedive, unless he was allowed at 
the same time not to vacate his Controllership. This demand was 
undoubtedly an unusual one, but the circumstances under which it 
was made were unusual also, and our Government decided—and, as 
I think, most rightly—to grant Mr. Rivers Wilson the prolonged leave 
of absence on which he insisted. I am revealing no secret in saying 
that the permission thus accorded was only given after considerable 
hesitation, and was not due in the remotest degree to the initiative 
of our Government. Still, the fact remained that a British official 
of very high standing was allowed, contrary to all the traditions of 
our public service, to undertake a leading post abroad under a foreign 
Government while still retaining his appointment at home. It is 
not to be wondered at if this fact was regarded on the Continent, and 
especially in France, as being proof of an elaborate intrigue on the 
part of England to establish her supremacy in Egypt. In my former 
articles on this subject I have given reasons for my belief that the 
French, as a nation, were in 1877 perfectly prepared to acquiesce in 
the annexation of Egypt by England without entertaining any serious 
or widespread resentment towards us on account of our action; and 
subsequent events have confirmed my original conviction. But this 
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assumption of mine, whether correct or incorrect, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the admission that Mr. Rivers Wilson’s appointment to 
the Chancellorship of the Egyptian Exchequer gave grave umbrage to 
public opinion in France. Our Government had deliberately gone 
out of their way to assure the French Ministry that England enter- 
tained no idea whatever of establishing her ascendency in Egypt to 
the detriment of France. Notwithstanding these explicit assur- 
ances, which to French apprehension appeared inconsistent with the 
traditional interests of Great Britain, England now seemed about to 
effect by occult and indirect means the very end she had repudiated 
all intention of effecting openly and directly. France was apparently 
about to be left out in the cold in Egypt, as she had been in the 
Levant ; and this rebuff, coming immediately after the subordinate 
part her diplomacy had been compelled to play at Berlin, excited 
considerable irritation across the Channel. This irritation was 
made the most of by the opponents of the Government, who lost no 
opportunity of pointing out how insignificant France was deemed 
abroad under the Republic; and M. Waddington, who, in virtue of 
his English name, parentage, and education, is compelled to be more 
French than a genuine Frenchman, took up the matter very warmly. 
A formal demand therefore was addressed to the Egyptian Government 
from Paris to the effect that, in order to counterbalance the weight 
given to Englandin the administration of Egypt by Mr. Rivers Wilson’s 
appointment, a prominent position in the Nubar Ministry must be 
entrusted to a Frenchman, nominated by the French Government, 
_ and invested with an authority at least as great as that of his English 
colleague. From a French point of view, this demand was not alto- 
gether unreasonable. But.its acceptance was utterly inconsistent 
with the idea—entertained alike, though with different objects, by the 
Khedive and Nubar Pasha—that the native element was still to retain 
the foremost place in the administration of Egypt. In consequence 
the demand for the appointment of a French Minister met with the 
most decided opposition at Cairo,and would never have been acceded to, 
except under absolute compulsion, if it had not been for the financial 
embarrassments of Egypt. It so happened, however, that, in order to 
meet pressing liabilities and to consolidate the floating debt, whose 
burden paralysed all attempts to reorganise the finances, the Egyptian 
Government found it absolutely necessary to raise a fresh loan. This 
loan was negotiated on very favourable terms through the agency of 
the new Chancellor of the Egyptian Exchequer. But the great 
Anglo-French banking firm by whom the loan was advanced stipu- 
lated, as a condition of their acting in the matter at all, that the 
approval of the French Government should be forthcoming. Such a 
stipulation made at such a moment was imperative. After much 
discussion, an arrangement was concluded, by which the French and 
English Governments agreed to sanction the suspension of the system 
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of international control over the finances of Egypt, established 
two years before by the Gosehen-Joubert settlement. This sanc- 
tion, however, was only given on a distinct engagement, on the 
part of the Egyptian Government, that the Ministries of Finance and 
Public Works were to be filled respectively by Mr. Rivers Wilson 
and M. de Bligniéres, who had represented England and France on the 
Commission of Inquiry; that these European Ministers were not to 
be dismissed by the Khedive, except after consultation with their 
own Governments; and that in the event of their dismissal the 
authority of the suspended control of the National Debt was to re- 
vive of itself. 

Upon these conditions the Nubar Ministry came into being at 
last. It would puzzle the most profound student of constitutional 
lore to define the exact category, or even any approximate category, 
under which the existing constitution of Egypt could be classified. 
The Khedive, in announcing his intended reforms to the consular 
body, laid especial stress upon the fact—if fact it was—that hence- 
forth Egypt, by virtue of her new institutions, had passed into the 
domain of Europe from that of Africa; and that for the future per- 
sonal rule was to be replaced by the authority of responsible ministers. 
What the precise meaning of this statement might be, nobody yet 
has been able to explain. The Khedive is still in principle the absolute 
master of the country over which he reigns. His Ministers are in 
theory appointed and dismissed at his own great will and pleasure, 
and his subjects have not the power, even if they had the will, to 
interfere in any way with his freedom of appointment or dismissal. 
Nor in any intelligible sense of the word ‘responsibility’ can these 
Ministers be called responsible, except in as far as they have to 
answer for their acts to the Khedive. They do not even recognise 
any direct allegiance to foreign Powers. Ina confused sort of way 
there is a general understanding that they are to administer the 
affairs of Egypt in accordance with European ideas of government. 
But towards whom this obligation was ever contracted, and by what 
agency its performance is to be enforced, are questions to which it is 
impossible to furnish an answer. 

To add to this conflict of authority, while the Prime Minister is 
liable to be dismissed whenever the autocratic ruler of the State sees 
fit to dispense with his services, his two principal colleagues hold 
their offices under a tenure which can only be upset with the 
knowledge and sanction of two independent foreign Governments. 
What, then, is the constitution of Egypt as at present established ? 
It is not an autocracy, for the autocrat cannot even dismiss his 
own Ministers without the permission of foreign Powers. It is not 
a democracy, for the people have absolutely no voice in the selection 
of their rulers, or the administration of their own affairs. It is not 
a constitutional monarchy, for there is not a constitution or a Parlia- 
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ment. It is not an oligarchy, for there is no aristocracy of any kind 
in the country. The nearest approach to a definition I can find is 
to say that Egypt is administered by a mixed Board, some of whose 
members are directly amenable to the authority of the Khedive, and 
others are practically responsible to foreign Governments, while all 
are under the general supervision of the creditors of the State. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to devise a system which 
offered greater anomalies in theory. Still anomalous systems some- 
times work well in practice ; and the Board, under which Egypt was 
placed, got on better than could reasonably have been expected. 
The delay caused by the negotiations between Paris and Cairo was 
unfortunate at the outset. It was in June that Nubar Pasha ac- 
cepted the duty of forming a Ministry. It was only in the very 
last days of November that the Ministry was placed in a position to 
commence its work in earnest by the final arrival of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson in Egypt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. This delay was 
due to causes over which the Ministry had no control, but it was 
none the less unfortunate. On the one hand, the population of 
Egypt, seeing months go by without any practical change in the 
administration of affairs, began to lose faith in the reality of the new 
reforms; on the other, the Khedive, finding that the seizure of his 
estates had not been followed up by the action he had cause to 
fear, began to recover his courage, to regret the precipitancy with 
which he had yielded, and to look about for means of recovering the 
authority he had lost. During this interval, too, if lam not mistaken, 
the Khedive discovered that Nubar Pasha was not disposed to aid 
him in throwing off the European Protectorate to which he had 
virtually been subjected. If Ismail Pasha had been out of the way, 
the Premier would possibly have been ready enough to assist in any 
effort to realise the avowed aim of his own policy, which has always 
been to preserve Egypt to the Egyptians. But according to the view 
he expressed in season and out of season, no fate would be so disastrous 
for Egypt as the re-establishment of the personal rule of the Khedive. 
This fate, in his way of thinking, could only be averted by upholding 
the European intervention ; and therefore, contrary to the hopes that 
the Khedive had built upon Nubar Pasha’s ambition and impatience 
of control, the Minister turned a deaf ear to the overtures of co- 
operation which were undoubtedly made to him from the Court. 

Such was the state of things when Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Bligniéres arrived in Egypt, and the work of reorganisation was com- 
menced in earnest. Up to this time nothing had been done, or could 
have been done; and in estimating the merits or demerits of the Nubar 
administration, it is only fair to remember how very short-lived it was. 
The Ministry did not begin its functions till after the Bairam holidays, 
that is about the end of the first week in December ; and it was broken 
up by violence in the middle of February. Thus the experiment was 
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allowed only about ten weeks in which to justify its existence. Mr. 
Rivers Wilson and M. de Bligniéres were practically new to their work. 
Without any knowledge of the language, or any intimate acquaintance 
with the customs and habits of the country, they had to organise their 
offices, to arrange the machinery of their departments, and to impress 
upon their subordinates the modus operandi they desired to intro- 
duce. Besides this, they and their Egyptian colleagues had, if I may 
use the word, to shake down together, before it was possible for them 
to work to any useful result. Under these circumstances, even if 
everything else had been favourable, if they had received cordial and 
loyal support from without as well as from within, if they had only 
had to contend with the difficulties inseparable from the introduction 
of an European administration into an Oriental country, they could 
hardly have made much way in their work by the time at which it 
was interrupted. As it was, not only did events fight against the 
progress of the Nubar Ministry, but these events were deliberately 
assisted and created by outward agency. 

Let me speak first of the obstacles which were the results of ac- 
cident, not of design. It had been hoped that the Rothschild loan 
would have provided for all the immediate necessities of the treasury, 
and given the Ministers a breathing time during which they would 
be able to ascertain the exact condition of the revenue, and to re- 
organise the administration at their leisure. This hope was un- 
fortunately not realised. Without going into details, it is enough for 
my purpose to say that the holders of the floating debt in Alexandria 
endeavoured to secure payment of their claims in full by obtaining 
judgment against the Government in the international tribunals, and 
then proceeding to sequester properties which had been mortgaged as 
security for the Rothschild loan. In consequence, the payment of the 
instalments due from the loan were suspended till an arrangement 
could be concluded with the local creditors of the Government, and 
the treasury was deprived of the funds on which it had counted. 
The result was, that the action of the Government was perpetually 
hampered, thwarted, and even arrested by the want of what I may call 
the petty cash of administration. The difficulty might be, and was, 
temporary; but its effects were permanent. Creditors were put 
off ; promises not fulfilled; reasonable offers of compromise refused ; 
reductions made precipitately ; and salaries left unpaid, simply and 
solely because the treasury was empty. Any amount of ill-will and 
discontent was thus created by causes for which the new Government 
was assuredly not responsible, but of which it bore the odium. 
Meanwhile the permanent revenue of the country fell off in a sudden 
and unaccountable manner. Egypt, according to the present arrange- 
ment, has to pay between seven and eight millions a year as interest 
to her foreign creditors. In order, therefore, to meet her liabilities, 
before a penny is available for the home expenditure, the returns to 
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the treasury must average about 650,000/.a month. Owing to the 
economical conditions of the country, this revenue comes in very 
unequally ; and the period during which the Nubar Ministry started 
on its career was that of the financial slack tide. But making every 
allowance for this fact, for the temporary scarcity caused by the 
overflow of the Nile, and for the delays in collection arising out of 
the change of government, the monthly returns were meagre beyond 
all explanation. The effect of this falling off in the revenue was 
disastrous. It depreciated the value of Egyptian securities, alarmed 
the creditcrs of the State, and furnished an excuse for the various 
interests hostile to the new order of things to throw discredit upon 
the efforts of the new Government to introduce an honest and efficient 
administration. Moreover, this state of affairs precipitated the con- 
sideration of a question which in the interest of Europe it was most 
desirable to postpone for a season. The essential question, on which 
the future of the country hinges, is how far it can afford permanently 
to pay the enormous charge laid upon its resources in order to provide 
the interest due on the debts contracted by the Khedive. I myself, 
in common with every independent and impartial observer, have no 
doubt there must be a reduction of the debt. But what this reduction 
should be, or, to put it more simply, what amount Egypt can fairly 
undertake to pay her creditors without exhausting her resources, or 
subjecting her population to ruinous oppression, is a point on which 
it is impossible to form as yet any trustworthy opinion. Now, ac- 
cording to their original programme, the question of reduction would 
have been left in abeyance till the Ministry had had time and oppor- 
tunity to complete for themselves the work which the Commission of 
Inquiry had left unfinished, and to ascertain on evidence—whose 
trustworthiness would commend itself to the good sense of the Euro- 
pean public—how much or how little Egypt could afford to pay in 
liquidation of her liabilities. Owing, however, to the causes to 
which I have referred, this question was forced prematurely upon 
public notice before the Ministers were, or could be, in a position to 
deal with it comprehensively or satisfactorily. 

Again, there were other difficulties of a personal character with 
which the Ministry had to contend, and whose nature it is not very 
easy to explain without indiscretion. To any one who knows Cairo, or 
indeed any Eastern Court in which the European element is largely 
represented, the general nature of these difficulties will be obvious 
enough. It is sufficient to say that national jealousies, consular sus- 
ceptibilities, mercantile interests, the grievances of displaced officials, 
social vanities, and personal friendships and animosities, all combined to 
create an inevitable reaction against the new régime. It is no business 
of mine to defend the proceedings of the Ministry; and I think it pos- 
sible they might, by greater prudence and patience, have avoided some 
part of the resentment they undoubtedly incurred. But this much 
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I can safely affirm from my own observation, namely, that the main 
cause of their unpopularity was their desire to do their duty, to re- 
form abuses, and to substitute law and order for individual caprice and 
extravagance. 

Then, too, it was not in human nature that the Ministers should 
work at first in perfect harmony. Nubar Pasha, Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
and M. de Bligniéres (the other Ministers are of little account) are 
all men of marked character, of strong individuality, and high position, 
and alien to each otherin race, language, education, interests, and aims. 
They were practically independent of each other, responsible to 
different Powers, and co-equal in authority. Judging by antecedent 
probability, one would have said beforehand that three such men 
placed in such positions would be certain to fall out with each other. 
What renders the fact that they did not so fall out all the more re- 
markable, is that constant attempts were made from without to breed 
distrust and ill-feeling between them. 

I have described the various difficulties which I have enume- 
rated as being due to the action of natural causes. Yet nobody 
who knows Egypt can doubt that these causes were stimulated 
by the initiative of the Khedive. I do not affirm that the judgment 
creditors were instigated to exert their legal powers, or the tax 
collectors encouraged to curtail their remittances to the treasury, by 
the direct action of the Khedive, though in a country, every detail of 
whose administration had, up to the other day, been under his abso- 
lute control, no steps of importance could well be taken without his 
acquiescence and sanction. But there is no disguising the fact, 
that his Highness set himself deliberately at work from the begin- 
ning to impede the success of the reforms whose introduction he 
had proclaimed with such a flourish of trumpets. The recall of 
Nubar and the appointment of a responsible Ministry had averted 
the danger with which he was threatened by the prosecution of the 
inquiry ; and as these concessions had served their purpose, it was 
his policy to get rid of them as soon as might be. Supposing my 
impression to be correct, things would have followed a different 
course, if, as the Khedive originally hoped, Nubar had proved able 
and willing to assist him in securing his independence. But when 
this combination was found to be out of the question, the Viceroy de- 
termined to turn Nubar out of office. The Khkedive had strong cards 
in his hands, and nobody knows better how to play a waiting game. 
The Pashas and the Turkish officials, who had hitherto monopolised 
almost every important post in the Egyptian administration, held 
Nubar personally in detestation as a Christian and an Armenian, 
and still more because he had set his face against the system of 
favouritism, oppression, and corruption under which they had en- 
riched themselves at the cost of the native Egyptians. The 
diplomatic. body resident in Cairo was always unfavourable to 
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Nubar, partly by reason of his independence of character, which ren- 
dered him less pleasant to have relations with than a Minister of the 
ordinary Oriental type, partly because one of the great objects of his 
policy was to curtail the consular jurisdiction, and thereby to deprive 
the consuls of some portion of the present authority to which, in 
common with all subordinate authorities on a petty stage, they attach 


exaggerated value. Then, too, Nubar was viewed with disfavonr 


by the French party in Egypt, which regarded him, though without 
justice, as devoted to English interests, and which also resented 
bitterly certain contemptuous remarks with regard to France, which 
the Premier was reported, whether truly or not, to have uttered in 


conversation. 
At the outset, the Khedive withdrew himself ostentatiously from 


all participation in public affairs. He took every opportunity of 
declaring that he was now a constitutional sovereign, that he left 
everything to his Ministers, that his sole duty consisted in counter- 
signing their decrees, and that he was only too delighted to be 
relieved of all responsibility. Every application or request addressed 
to him was referred forthwith to the Ministry. All applicants were 
informed officially that he had no power or authority to deal with 
their affairs, and that they must not hold him accountable for any 
measures the Government might adopt. At the same time persons 
in the confidence of the Viceroy went about saying publicly that the 
present system was only a provisional arrangement, and that before 
long the Khedive would resume his personal rule. The effect of this 
language was to strengthen the distrust which was popularly felt as to 
the duration of the new régime. The natives saw that the Khedive 
had still all the outward symbols of sovereignty: the very conception 
of a constitutional monarchy was unintelligible to their minds; 
and their natural conviction that the Effendina, as the Viceroy was 
called, must—so long as he was not deposed—be the real lord and 
master, was confirmed by the utterances to which I have alluded, 
and which were made in quarters where they were sure to be 
repeated. Thus an impression gained ground that it was safer and 
wiser to side with the Khedive than with the Ministers of the day, 
and this impression could not fail to produce a disheartening effect 
amidst a population so timid and so down-trodden by ages of servitude 
as that of Egypt. 

Meanwhile no effort was spared to create dissension between the 
Premier and his European colleagues. Compliments were studiously 
paid to one Minister in a way that could uot but be offensive to 
another; distorted reports were conveyed to and fro of remarks made, 
or alleged to have been made, which were calculated to shake the 
confidence of the Ministers in their mutual good faith ; and insinua- 
tions were current that each Minister was pursuing his own interests 
to the detriment of his colleagues. These tactics undoubtedly suc- 
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ceeded in creating temporary differences of opinion between the 
leading Ministers; but they failed in upsetting their good under- 
standing for any length of time. Nubar Pasha, Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
and M. de Bligniéres were too loyal and too honourable to be led 
astray by personal susceptibilities ; and even if this had not been so, 
they were too sensible not to see that they were mutually indispensa- 
ble to each other. Without the support of his English and French 
colleagues, the Premier could not hope to hold his place; without 
the practical experience and ability of the latter, the former could 
not carry out in practice the ideas upon which their programme was 
based. The three Ministers were all alive to this truth, and there- 
fore the triple alliance remained unbroken. 

The attempt to break down the Ministry by internal dissensions 
having failed, it was necessary to resort to more direct measures. 
There was no time to be lost, for the new government was beginning 
to get its authority recognised. The truth is—a truth which cannot 
be too strongly borne in mind—that, notwithstanding all the defects 
of its origin, all the difficulties of its position, and all the opposition, 
both designed and undesigned, which it had to surmount, the Nubar 
administration had made real progress during the few weeks of its 
existence. Mr. Rivers Wilson had set to work with a determina- 
tion which, if continued, was certain ultimately to insure success. 
With the able assistance of Mr. Fitzgerald, whose report on the 
system under which the revenue has been hitherto collected must 
form the basis of any effective administrative reform in Egypt, the 
Minister of Finance had laid the groundwork for a thorough land 
survey, and for the assessment of the taxpayers on a principle 
which would preclude any gross oppression or favouritism. He had 
visited the provinces in person, and had impressed upon the native 
officials that their interest as well as their duty lay henceforward in 
discharging their functions justly and equitably. He had given 
orders for the compulsory seizure and sale of the lands of a class 
of defaulting taxpayers, who, under the name of hauts person- 
nages, had hitherto avoided the payment of their taxes; he had 
endeavoured to enforce the liability of foreign residents to con- 
tribute towards the expenses of the State, though his efforts in 
this direction had been retarded by the opposition of the consuls ; 
and, what was more important than all, he had succeeded in securing 
the punishment and dismissal of several officials who had been de- 
tected in flagrant abuses of their authority. All this had been done 
in the midst of harassing daily cares caused by the pecuniary pressure 
to which I have referred. Meanwhile, Nubar Pasha had elaborated 
a scheme for extending the authority of the international tribunals to 
suits between natives, and to cases in which government officials were 
implicated. It would be foreign to my present purpose to dwell on 
the details of this scheme. All I can say is, that Nubar had set 
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himself to solve the difficult problem of reconciling the independence 
and impartiality of an European code administered by foreign judges 
with the simplicity of procedure and the latitude of pleading re- 
quired to render our system of legality a boon, instead of a curse, 
to an Oriental population. This solution, in the opinion of inde- 
pendent judges of high authority, was, I may state, a very remarkable 
one; and if ever Western justice is introduced into the East, the 
principle of this now abortive project will, I believe, be adopted. as 
its basis. Owing to the emptiness of the treasury, M. de Bligniéres, 
as Minister of Public Works, had had but little opportunity of deve- 
loping his department ; but he had shown a determination to put a 
stop to the jobbery and corruption which had hitherto characterised 
the conduct of almost all public undertakings in Egypt. Altogether, 
the native population were beginning to suspect that the government 
of the country had passed, in fact, out of the hands of the Khedive ; 
and if once this impression became general, his power was at an 
end. 

The time had come for the Khedive to abandon the pretence of 
indifference he had hitherto assumed. He now came forward ir the 
character of a champion of his people against the oppression of their 
foreign creditors. Of a sudden an agitation was set on foot against 
the burden of taxation to which the country was subjected. Though 
the sums exacted from the taxpayers—or at any rate returned as 
exacted—were smaller than they had been for years past, the fellahs, 
who had never complained before, became suddenly clamorous for a 
reduction of their imposts. Deputations came up to Cairo; inspired 
articles appeared in the native prints, declaring that foreigners were 
eating up the country, and inveighing against the salaries paid to 
the European Ministers ; crowds were allowed or encouraged to mob 
the Ministries ; and the Khedive began to press upon the Govern- 
ment the paramount necessity of forthwith satisfying claims which 
he was perfectly well aware the treasury was not in a position to 
satisfy at the moment. He also gave publicity to his opinion that 
an immediate reduction of the debt was essential for the salvation of 
the country. The ground was thus prepared for the blow which was 
to arrest the work of the Nubar Ministry. 

Having quitted Egypt shortly before the recent émeute, I can 
hardly say how far the demonstration of the disbanded officers was 
deliberately devised as a plea, or seized upon as an excuse, for in- 
sisting upon Nubar’s retirement. I incline strongly to the former 
opinion. But, at all events, the disturbance was of no very grave 
significance, as it was suppressed without difficulty and without the 
loss of a single life. Yet the moment the riot was at an end, the 
Khedive declared that Nubar must leave the Ministry, and that he 
himself must in future preside over its councils. On the Jlle fecit cui 
prodest principle there can be little doubt who was the real author of 
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this stage insurrection. At any rate, the émeute was the Khedive’s 
opportunity. Nubar was called upon to resign. For the reasons I 
have alluded to, the demand was acceptable to many powerful 
interests both in and out of Egypt, which on other points would 
have been opposed to any revival of the Khedive’s power. Indeed, 
the only persons who really stood by the Prime Minister were his 
European colleagues, and their staunch efforts to have him reinstated 
in office were frustrated at the last moment by the reluctance of 
France to insist upon Nubar’s return, and by the desire of England 
to act in harmony with her ally. 

The Khedive has undoubtedly won the first move in the campaign 
he has undertaken to restore his personal rule. Nubar is gone; and 
already his Highness has demanded the retirement of Riz Pasha, the 
Minister of the Interior, on the plea that his presence is inconsistent 
with the preservation of public tranquillity. Riz was a member of 
the Commission of Inquiry, and, though not a man of the same 
intellectual calibre as the late Premier, is one of the few honest 
public servants in Egypt. If Riz goes, the European Ministers will 
be left without the aid of a single native colleague on whose experi- 
ence and good faith they can rely for assistance. Little foresight is 
required to perceive that, if the Khedive is allowed to play out the 
game, Mr. Rivers Wilson’s removal will be the next point at which 
he will aim. The first steps have been taken. Since the downfall of 
Nubar, the old system of sudden demands for the payment of taxes 
in advance, of enforcing compliance by flogging, and of compelling 
the fellahs to work without wages on the Viceregal estates, has been 
set on foot once more; and the natives are given to understand that 
these exactions are committed at the instance and by the orders of 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, in order to satisfy the rapacity of the foreign 
creditors. If these tactics succeed, the natives will soon have to 
attribute their sufferings to the English Mowfettish ; an outery will 
be raised for his. dismissal; and the Khedive will avail himself of 
this outcry to get rid of the Minister whom he has such cause to 
fear. The success of this intrigue would obviously be greatly facili- 
tated if the good understanding between the English and French 
Ministers could ever be broken up; and it is clear that the removal 
of Nubar Pasha, who was wont in familiar conversation to describe 
himself as the buffer between the representatives of the two Powers, 
increases the probabilities of such a misunderstanding being brought 
to pass. 

Thus, for the moment, the situation in Cairo wears”a most un- 
promising aspect. Yet, paradoxical as the statement may seem, I 
regard the crisis which has just commenced as full of hope for the 
fortunes of Egypt. I hold this opinion because I am confident that 
the Khedive’s campaign must result in his eventual defeat. My con- 
fidence is not based merely upon the relative strength of the prin- 
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cipal combatants, though in my judgment the good sense, firmness of 
will, and singleness of purpose possessed by Mr. Rivers Wilson render 
him more than a match for the superior astuteness of the Viceroy. 
But my faith is grounded on the fact that the struggle on which the 
Khedive has entered is not one between himself and Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
or M. de Bligniéres, but between Egypt and Europe, between the 
East and the West. To such a struggle, fought under such con- 
ditions, there can only be one ending, whatever may be the vicis- 
situdes of the contest. All experience has shown that if once 
European Powers obtain a footing in an Oriental country, they even- 
tually become the masters of the situation. England and France, 
especially the former, have now got a firm hold on Egypt, and the 
causes which have led to this hold being obtained will secure its 
retention. Moreover, the Khedive has no power behind him to 
fall back upon, no support, either in the affection of his people or 
the identity of his interests with theirs,on which he can rely. There 
is no country in the world in which dynasties have been, or can be, 
changed so easily as in Egypt; and of all the dynasties which have 
tyrannised over the land of the Pharaohs there has been none which 
has taken so little root in the soil as that of the Turkish Pashas, of 
whom Ismail is the present representative. The fight, as I have 
said, is a losing one. Individual Ministers may be got rid of, but 
England and France remain; and the Khedive, from the bent of his 
character, is not the man to fight out a losing battle. 

If the Khedive, indeed, could have waited till England and 
France were at loggerheads on some European question, then he 
might have played his cards with some chance of success, But the 
necessities of his position have compelled him to act while the 
entente cordiale remains unbroken. Thus, though the Khedive might 
possibly succeed in creating an estrangement between his English and 
French Ministers, he has no prospect of setting England against 
France, as the interests which unite the two countries in the West 
are too powerful for the time to be affected by any divergence of 
feeling in Egypt. The question, therefore, of the position of the 
Khedive under the new order of things is likely to be settled while 
the two great Western Powers are still of one mind in respect of 
Egypt; and if this question is once settled, Egypt passes definitely 
under a European Protectorate, from which there is no prospect of 
her escaping, even though the composition of that Protectorate may 
easily be modified by the course of future events. 


Epwarp DIcey. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. 


In the preceding number of this Review an inquiry was tentatively 
entered into as to the meaning of life, especially of human life, both 
social and individual. Therein the conclusion seemed unavoidable 
that the true purpose of life was to serve as ‘an arena for the exercise 
of free volition,’ the fulfilment of duty being the proper end and aim 
of both individual and social existence. In the course of the inquiry 
certain subordinate principles were arrived at relating both to the 
duties of individuals and governments and respecting the relations of 
‘Church’ and ‘State.’ These it is proposed here to pass in review, 
in order to see what, if any, more definite rules may be thence deduced 
for conduct—i.e. for the government of individuals and of com- 
munities. 

It may perhaps be objected in limine: * You have considered 
man and his social relations in the abstract, not in the concrete; 
you have had to do with so many puppets, not with men and 
women. Even if you were right in what you before said, you will 
certainly be wrong as to any positive rules and maxims you may 
deduce from a set of abstract speculations—suitable perhaps to wear 
away an idle hour, but of no practical use to anybody whatever. 
As men really live and move, it is but an infinitesimal portion of 
them that will even understand, still less appreciate, the ideas you 
enunciate. Living men are really dominated mainly by their material 
wants, and too generally by their lower emotions. Beware, whatever 
you do, of attempting to construct an ideal community of abstractions, 
and thence deducing rules for the action of real communities. To do 
so would be to act like Rousseau and the well- and ill-meaning 
dreamers of the eighteenth century, the survivors of whom were 
rudely awakened to behold the dissolution of a great commonwealth 
in blood and mire. At no time were individuals isolated ; they have 
always existed as constituents of some social organism which has done 
far more to make them than they have done to constitute it. The 
social unit was at first “ the tribe :” even “the family ” was a com- 
paratively late formation. That the teaching coming from such a 
ource as you have chosen will be pernicious, is probable ; that it will 
be thoroughly unreasonable is certain.’ 
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The objection would be unanswerable had the writer the pre- 
tension to draw out rules for actual conduct from abstract principles 
without regard to the many limitations which circumstances render 
necessary in the concrete. The intention of paying due regard to 
such limitations and circumstances was announced at the close of the 
preceding paper, and special attention will be here directed to bearing 
them in view. Not that the author ventures to hope that he can 
take anything like a complete view of their number or form an 
adequate estimate of their importance ; he ventures but to throw out a 
few suggestions which have appeared to him and to some of his 
friends likely to be useful, especially for conciliating opponents who 
mistake each other for foes when they really differ only because they 
respectively see but opposite sides of the same shield. 

As to the criticism of the supposed objector based on his esti- 
mate of his fellow-men’s intellectual powers and moral tendencies, 
together with their barbarous past and want of individuality, it 
may be replied as follows: ‘ Men, as they exist with all their faults, 
are, after all, animals with at least latent moral perceptions and 
emotions and volitional power; they can apprehend more or less 
distinctly, however imperfectly, the useful, the beautiful, and the 
good, and for the most part they are more or less, knowingly or 
unknowingly, religious. Whatever was the physical origin of man, 
such is his nature now, a nature capable of progressively appreciating 
his position, his rights, his duties. It may be that all our ancestors 
were once in a very degraded state; but the individual man, however 
degraded—as it is he alone who thinks and feels—we must consider 
as being, and having ever been, the real social unit—a unit, however, 
of which the tribal or family “state” may have made, and probably 
did make, small account. Probably also at no time and nowhere 
have individuals failed to form a “ state ” of some definite kind, large 
or small, and existing nations, their laws and customs, have doubtless 
been derived through diverse sources from rude origins. To seek then 
violently to change the laws and customs of communities (the masses 
of which have too often the passions of men with the intellects of 
children) in obedience to an arbitrary, absolute ideal, would be even 
more a blunder than a crime.’ 

But all this is no bar to advocating political ideals in the pages 
of a periodical addressed to the cultured few, nor does it forbid the 
attempt to satisfy that desire to justify the ways of man to man 
which every rational mind must feel as it developes. Moreover, each 
day advances the movement which transforms the process of civilisa- 
tion from an unconscious evolution to a fully self-conscious and 
deliberate development. It is true that vast foilies and terrible crimes 
have been committed in seeking to realise abstract political ideals 
drawn from within, without due regard to circumstances of time and 
place. But that is no reason for erecting empiricism itself into an 
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ideal. Let us at least try to be rational. God has given us our 
reason as the test and measure of all that comes within the range of 
our experience and of much that transcends it. However expedient 
it may be to acquiesce in the continued existence of the less good, for 
the sake of not destroying in embryo a greater good, let us not 
regard that acquiescence as if it were a thing to take pride in. 
If a teaching drawn from principles may be pernicious, certainly 
that drawn from the chapter of accidents with avowed disregard of 
principles must be yet more so. i 

It is true enough, as we shall see later on, that we cannot draw 
from abstract considerations hard and fast absolute lines to anticipate 
and guide human concrete actions in all cases ; but if we are hindered 
from laying down such absolute rules we may none the less keep 
before us certain salutary ideals which may help us to hold fast to the 
dictates of developed reason. 

As in the former paper, so here we may divide the subject into 
three heads, with reference respectively to (1) the individual, (2) the 
community, and (3) the race. 

As to the meaning of life for the individual, we concluded before! 
that it might be taken to be a series of opportunities for exercising 
right volition, our pains and pleasures supplying us with continually 
recurring occasions for the exercise of our power of choice according 
to the dictates of conscience, and strengthening us morally by the 
exercise of self-denial. 

Self-culture, physical, intellectual, and esthetic, as well as (but in 
due subordination to) moral improvement, was also recognised as one 
form of duty, the cultivation of each such perfection being limited 
only at that point where its further development would occasion moral 
retrogression. And though reason tells us that it is right for the in- 
dividual to cultivate all these lesser goods according to their relative 
degrees of value, at the same time it is plain that it may often bea 
better thing for this or that individual to neglect such minor good, 
lest its culture should lead to the neglect of greater good. Thus it 
may be that to this or that young man or woman a diminished care of 
physical beauty may be a condition of greater advance even intellectu- 
ally and a fortiori morally. Again, a good housewife with small means 
and a large family may be bound in conscience to sacrifice an esthetic 
advance in painting or music to her domestic duties. Similarly her 
husband may have a strong inclination to intellectual culture, but 
would seriously deteriorate in virtue if he gratified that inclination by 
devoting to it time which the needs of his family required him to devote 
to some bread-winning drudgery. Doubtless many a noble mind with 
intellectual aspirations and powers which circumstances repress, duti- 
fully spends days shovelling coals into a furnace or in the monotonous 
toil of some factory, a spectacle for angelic eyes far grander than any 

1 Loe. cit. p. 501. 
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that could be afforded by a world-renowned intellectual triumph and 
social elevation, accomplished at the sacrifice of some unobtrusive 
duty. 

But, apart from such moral neglect, it is evidently not only right 
for the individual to cultivate himself, but reason tells us that it is 
a minor duty to aid in the cultivation and improvement, in lesser 
matters, of the world as he finds it. He has not merely to do good 
morally to his fellow-men, which is, of course, a major duty, but also 
to seek the promotion of truth, harmony, and beauty, as far as may 
be, in every sphere and in all directions, in the beautiful world com- 
mitted by its Creator to our rule and government. Thus every science 
and every fine art can be legitimately cultivated from mere inclina- 
tion, when no higher duty intervenes to forbid it—scientific knowledge 
and artistic excellence, the promotion of truth and the development 
of beauty, being each a good in itself absolutely. 

But the scientific man and the artist may follow their pursuits from 
a higher motive—namely, from the belief that they ought to follow 
them, and from the perception that they in fact are absolute ‘ goods’ 
in themselves, and lawfully to be followed for their own sake. A 
higher motive still may, however, intervene, that of benevolence ; they 
may be followed from goodwill to our fellow-men, and from a desire 
to benefit them intellectually or esthetically by devoting to their ser- 
vice such scientific or esthetic aptitudes as we may possess. A yet 
higher motive may be followed, if we believe (as we most reason- 
ably may) that such culture will result in some ethical gain to the 
world, for they may then be cultivated as a means direct or indirect 
towards the increase of virtue; and a still higher end than even this 
may also actuate us, as will be shown later. 

In the preceding paper intellectual culture was represented as a 
duty, and also as a necessary means of enabling us to understand better 
our moral obligations through the perception thence to be derived of 
our true relations towards other beings. 

As to living impersonal creatures, we concluded that ‘they might 
justly be treated as mere instruments and slaves, yet not altogether 
without reverence or without consideration for the feelings of such as 
are sentient if: unintelligent.’ It is manifest that such reverence is 
quite incompatible with the reckless cruelty towards animals practised 
in the south of Europe, and with the unscrupulous advocacy of vivi- 
section made use of by certain of its foreign defenders. It is evident 
also that the tenderness towards animals which is one of the most 
recent developments of civilisation is in itself a legitimate develop- 
ment. But this conclusion none the less justifies the infliction of death 
and any amount of pain which human welfare really makes it needful 
for us regretfully to give to animals, when every care has been taken 
scrupulously to minimise it. Moreover, the gulf recognised as existing 
between personal and impersonal animals tends to show that, desirable 
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as mercifulness to the beast is for the beast’s own sake, it is indefinitely 
more desirable for the sake of the person who directly or indirectly 
may be deteriorated morally by its even involuntary neglect, and stil} 
more by its wanton abandonment and outrage. 

As to ‘ persons,’ we saw that ‘from the ethical standpoint,’ ‘ what- 
ever their position, they have the same one great end set before them, 
and their life has the same objective value.’ The life of each one is 
an end in itself, and no one can be justly used by another as a mere 
‘means.’ The rights of each must therefore limit the rights of all, 
and be limited by the rights of every other. We also saw the ‘ price- 
less value’ of human life as the one indispensable condition for the 
performance of that which we found to be the ultimate end of all 
organic life, irrational as well as rational—--namely, the exercise of 
volition in accordance with the dictates of reason judging as to what 
is right. 

And, indeed, the supreme sacredness of human life comes out 
with special plainness when compared with the life of beings whose 
existence is but a means, and may therefore be sacrificed without 
seruple to our needs. Human life, as the life of a being whose moral 
nature makes its existence an end in itself, is of incomprehensible, of 
infinite significance. 

From this point of view, it is plain how grossly and grievously 
those err who would urge the destruction of deformed or unhealthy 
children, and who would sanction euthanasia and the painless extinc- 
tion of the aged and hopelessly sick. Those who would do so would 
pervert the whole aim and object of human life, and would place 
physical welfare and the cessation of physical suffering above moral 
good; they would deem the good actions of the unhealthy and the 
deformed of less moment than their physical defects, and the pains of 
the aged and the hopelessly sick of greater account than their virtuous 
volitions. Similarly condemned are those who would advocate or 
sanction the voluntary limitation of conjugal fecundity. The painful 
life of struggle, which parents of large families may have to go through, 
is not for a moment to be denied or ignored ; but, apart even from the 
many consolations which may be fairly expected to attend it, the moral 
gain of such a self-denying career is out of comparison with any phy- 
sical, intellectual, or zsthetic losses which may attend it. So also as 
regards the children themselves, it is neither to be denied nor ignored 
that less health and strength, less knowledge and less culture may be 
the lot of a large family as compared with a small one; but apart 
again from the many consolations and supports of fraternal affection, 
the moral gain of the generous self-denial and mutual sacrifice between 
the brothers and sisters of a large and painfully struggling, but vir- 
tuous family, is out of all comparison with the lower benefits which 
may accompany its diminution in number. 

The next relation which was before considered, was that borne by 
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each man to God; and not only the inexpressible supremacy of the 
duty thence arising was recognised, but also the impossibility of any 
real conflict taking place between our duty to man and to ‘a God of 
whom morality is not the creature but the essence,’ His ‘ religion ’ being 
necessarily the acme of morality. The reflected sanctity which the 
idea of God throws upon human life needs no more than mention, and 
the sanction thence to be derived for self-culture in all its forms is 
manifest. Herein is to be found that highest motive, lately spoken 
of, for the cultivation of art and science, namely, their cultivation for 
God’s sake. The artist and the scientific man may recognise them 
gratefully as His gift, as also their own mission to cultivate them as 
one imposed upon them by Him who has given them their appro- 
priate faculties, and placed them in circumstances permitting their 
lawful exercise. Thus the sciences, from philosophy and theology to 
botany and mineralogy, may be cultivated from all and every good 
motive combined. Art may adorn the world with edifices which, 
however humble, may be beautiful, because harmoniously fitted to 
their end, as also with stately and graceful fanes, wherein the eye 
may be gladdened and the imagination enriched with the triumphs of 
sculpture and of painting, while the ear is entranced and the mind 
elevated by the wondrous outpourings and soul-stirring messages from 
the world of sound in musical harmony. 

Such products of human intellect and feeling are at their best 
when they spring from the orderly combination of all good motives, 
from reverence for each art and science in itself, from goodwill to 
man, from the desire for moral good, and above all from reverence 
for their Divine Source and Fountain; and they are inexpres- 
sibly most fitly used when they are employed for His service and 
worship. 

Another consideration may here have a passing word assigned to it. 
We have seen before how all lower goods are properly to be sacrificed 
to moral good, and we see now how the need for and the merit of such 
self-denial are both enhanced by the idea of God. We have seen 
also how the voluntary sacrifice of pleasure is valuable as a test of 
human love, and may be eagerly sought for by him who practises it 
as the best expression of the devotion he feels to another. If this 
applies to our love for our fellow-man, how much more to our love for 
God—a God in whom all our highest ideals are realised, of whom all 
we can conceive of goodness and of beauty can serve but as the faint- 
est and most distant adumbration. 

If in His service we are permitted to undergo humiliation, pain, 
and suffering, who that understands the Theistic conception does not 
see that we ought to welcome such humiliation and suffering? If, in 
pursuit of all that brings us nearer to Him, we can justly, gratefully, 
and lovingly deny ourselves lower pleasures which tend to impede or 
slacken us in such pursuit, what Theist can doubt but that he ought 
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to spurn such pleasures with boundless gratitude to God for being 
granted the opportunity of so spurning them? 

The principle of asceticism is implanted as deeply in human nature 
as is the perception of virtue or the feeling of love, and wherever 
both these faculties abound and flourish, asceticism will exist in prac- 
tice, now carefully hidden by humility from the world, now happily 
manifest, and teaching us by its example. 

Our relation to God being borne in mind as well as our relations 
to our fellow-creatures, it becomes evident how true was our previous 
conclusion ? ‘ that no possible circumstances can deprive us of our end, 
or divert us from it ’"—that ‘nothing can make life aimless or useless 
to us.’ Whatever may be man’s lot, life, while only obedient to duty, 
has a dignity and a worth which cannot be over-estimated. It is never 
without a full meaning, never without an adequate aim, never without 
utility or deprived of a sphere of meritorious action. Let a man lie 
paralysed, and blind, and deaf and dumb, he can yet unite his will in 
submission to his Maker’s, and abound in mental acts of goodwill 
towards, and intercession for, his fellow-men. He can perform a mul- 
titude of acts, any one of which outweighs immeasurably the worth 
of the greatest mechanical invention or the most brilliant scientific 
discovery ever made. 

Thus the real end, the true signification of life, the essence of the 
highest speculation, the deepest philosophy, is as truly as tersely 
expressed in what the Christian child is taught at the very commence- 
ment of his catechism.* 

We may now leave the practical deductions from our previous 
speculations as to the meaning of individual life, and turn to those 
which concern the life of the community. The meaning of that 
life was previously declared to be, ‘first and supereminently, a 
condition intended to aid and promote right volition on the part of 
individuals, and subordinately to help to develope in them all those 
minor excellences of which they have been made capable by their 
Creator.’ It was recognised that there were reciprocal rights and 
duties on the parts of both the individual and the State. 

As to the duties of the State to individuals, seeing that the end 
of life is conscientious action, we recognised that the first duty of all 
was an extreme respect and reverence for the individual conscience. 
But because conscience is thus sacred, and because nothing can absolve 
the individual from the duty of following his conscience, it cannot 
be contended that the duty of the community to respect the indivi- 
dual’s conscience is coextensive with that of the individual to act 
according to it. No abstract hard and fast line can practically be 

2 Loe. eit. p. 501. 
3 * Question. Why did God make you? Answer. To know Him, love Him, and 
serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the next.’ It should be 


borne in mind, in considering this answer, that here God and goodness are considered 
as one and the same. 
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drawn as to the duty of the community in this respect, on account 
of individual eccentricity and bad faith. Absurd views of duty, 
bordering on insanity, and inculcating acts directly attacking life 
or morals, have been, and probably will again be, held and put 
forward as of moral obligation. Again, men have sought, and do 
seek, to shelter mere wilfulness, class hostility, or even anti-moral 
passion under the mendacious plea of conscientious conviction. No 
one could deny but that, at this moment in Berlin, persons may be 
justly restrained from carrying out into act an alleged conscientious 
desire to lecture publicly in favour of tyrannicide. No one probably 
‘ was ever so absurd as to insinuate that the propagation of free-love 
and murder should not be forcibly repressed, however loud might 
be the outcries in the name of conscience on the part of the 
propagators. Profound respect for, and consequent freedom of, 
conscience, being based on morality, could not, of course, be extended 
to acts directly destructive of morality. 

No one could even reasonably maintain that vice and error should 
not be extirpated by force, if it were not intrinsically impossible, 
and even a very contradiction in terms. In 1848 some French 
Radicals desired to come over here to give ‘ liberty’ to the aristo- 
eratic English ; being told by their opponents that the English did 
not want ‘liberty,’ they exclaimed, ‘ Eh bien! s’ils n’en veulent pas, 
nous prendrons nos fusils et nous irons la leur donner.’ A contra- 
diction as absurd as that here exemplitied underlies the conception of 
extirpating vice by force. For all moral worth, all merit, depends 
essentially upon our freedom of choice, and the attempt to produce 
it by force would be like seeking to give liberty to a man by shooting 
him. God Himself could not extirpate vice from mankind save by 
extirpating mankind itself. 

Admitting, however, all the restrictions and limitations which 
the complex circumstances of life render inevitable, it none the less 
remains true that freedom is an ideal which must be kept in view 
by those who believe in morality and freewill, who recognise each 
human life as an end in itself, and the limitation of the rights of all 
by the rights of each. Meanwhile, of course, pending a more 
complete degree of evolution, such restrictions as may be inevitable 
to prevent gross moral corruption must be maintained, different in 
amount in different communities, according to the degree in which 
such communities may have emerged from relative barbarism. But 
bearing in view the ideal of freedom and human moral dignity, 
restrictions will decrease more and more through the endeavour to 
keep them at such minimum as it may still be necessary to maintain. 

With respect to the State’s duty towards individuals as to lesser 
goods, the first of all is of course the preservation of life, which, as the 
supremely necessary condition for the existence of moral good in 
man, is second in value only to it. Indeed, so great is its value that 
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for its sake pressure may be justly exercised even upon conscience. 
Not that the primary good is to be sacrificed to the secondary one, 
but because the primary good itself, in the case supposed, would be 
sacrificed but for such pressure. After life comes health, physical 
and intellectual. Physical health, besides its many minor claims, 
is to be cultivated that the body may attain its maximum of vitality, 
and so minister by its unimpeded activity to the dictates of the 
intellect. Not, however, that any direct moral evil could be tolerated 
by the State any more than by the individual, on the plea of the 
promotion of physical health. While, on the other hand, care 
must be taken that no such plea should unduly restrict the individual’s ° 
freedom. Here we have one of those cases where it is impossible to 
draw a precise line, though there need not be, in most cases, any 
great practical difficulty in adjusting conflicting claims. 

So, as regards the intellect, the greatest freedom is desirable that 
it may reach its highest possible degree of cultivation, acuteness, 
flexibility, and vigour, and that its ethical faculty especially may 
acquire its richest and most luxuriant growth. Yet as with physical 
good, so with intellectual, nothing which directly and certainly pro- 
duces great moral corruption can be tolerated‘ for the sake of intel- 
lectual advance—which would indeed be to prefer the lesser good to 
the greater, and the means to the end. But if freedom is kept in 
view as the ideal, and restriction only imposed where clearly neces- 
sary, there will be, in countries like our own, but little practical 
difficulty in the matter. 

But the plain duty of the State is to have primary regard, not 
to itself as a state or government, but to the individual men and 
women who form it—not to society in the first place, but in the 
second place. Recognising that the rights of all, of the whole com- 
munity, are strictly limited by the rights of each person, each morally 
responsible being composing it, it must necessarily respect family 
life, the liberty of association, individual and corporate property, as 
parts of those ‘liberties’ which form the ‘rights of man’ in his 
developed condition. As before said,’ in addition to ‘liberty,’ the 
same love of justice and of our fellow-men must cause ‘ equality’ and 
‘fraternity ’ to be no less objects of benevolent desire, and the natural 
form of government in a community of men who understand and act 
up to their duties must be a government of express or tacit reciprocal 
surrender and harmonious cooperation—must, in fact, be virtually a 
‘social contract.’ 

These expressions will naturally excite a feeling of opposition 
in many readers, reviving, as they must do, memories of errors 
as ridiculous as their consequences were disastrous—the errors of 
the eighteenth century, of Rousseau and the French Radical. 
The present writer would be the last to ignore, disguise, or palliate 

* See loc. cit. p. 504. 5 Loc. cit. p. 504. 
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the errors of those men. Their political principles were, of course, 
founded on a mistake, inasmuch as they reposed on the theory 
of a real aboriginal social contract. Yet, after all, this error was 
not theirs, save by adoption. Immortalised as it has been by the 
mad or criminal author of the Confessions, the sinister apostle of 
sentimentality, it had its roots far back in the seventeenth century, 
and became generally diffused after the appearance of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. It is hardly necessary to repudiate the error now, 
grotesquely erroneous as it appears to men of the nineteenth century, 
so many of whom would trace the origin of human society to the 
gradually more persistent herding of inarticulately gibbering anthro- 
poid apes. Even to the moderate evolutionist, indeed to all students 
of history, the social-contract theory is so manifestly false that one 
wonders how such a notion could ever have gained general assent. 

But, because the theory is false historically, is it necessarily 
devoid of all value? Have on this account its many eloquent and 
philanthropic advocates written and declaimed altogether in vain ? 
Can it be that the contagious enthusiasm which spread so far, and 
which seemed to contain so much of generosity, such warm love of 
justice outraged by the monstrous abuses which existed when its pro- 
clamation aroused, startled, and charmed the world—can it be that 
this was all perversity or delusion? By no means. False as an his- 
torical fact, it is a pregnant truth as an IDEAL FOR THE FUTURE. 
What else indeed is all constitutional government but an approxima- 
tion towards such an ideal? On what other principle is a constitu- 
tional state conducted than that of power delegated by the community 
to its servants, who are to carry out its wishes or retire to make room 
for others who may be ready so todo? The doctrine of the govern- 
ment by social contract, which is but another word for constitutional 
government, is then the political doctrine of free states now and of 
the civilised world hereafter, when France shall have ceased to con- 
tain a large revolutionary and anti-religious minority, and when the 
Slavs and the intellectually cultured but politically undeveloped 
Teutons shall have emerged from their present despotically governed 
and predatory stage of social evolution. 

But because it is here maintained that constitutionalism is an 
ideal towards which we may hope that the world will on the whole 
approximate, there is no intention of advocating the absurd doctrine 
that good must necessarily ensue from a mere change in the form of 
any government. The one important thing, the only really important 
thing, is that the ethical spirit of a community should be good. Let 
that only be the case, and political forms are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. That such is the case might be concluded @ priori, even if 
there were not sufficient a posteriori evidence that it is so from the 
failure of so many foreign constitutional forms of government made 
in imitation of our own. If the spirit of a community be bad, a 
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constitutional system will necessarily reflect that spirit emphatically 
by its elected government. Indeed, the example of the United States, 
by the ostracism of its most estimable citizens and the corruption of 
its professional politicians, abundantly shows what bad results may 
ensue even when the mass of a community merits our esteem. 

The practical problem is to place the government in the hands of 
a true aristocracy; and in an ideally perfect ethical and intellectual 
condition, such a government would necessarily result from popular 
election and the carrying out of the social contract would but be an- 
other expression for the reign of worth. 

The recognition of the ‘social contract’ as an ideal to be attained 
when the mass of a community shall be both intellectually cultivated 
and morally estimable, by no means implies that a democratic form 
of government is the best form for even a single community now 
existing. Its advocates allege that any one class of men entrusted 
with political power will be sure to seek first the welfare of their 
own class, and that in an oligarchy only the’ few will be greatly 
benefited. Such advocates will also point triumphantly to history 
and even to some existing laws and customs of our own country. Its 
opponents, on the other hand, will with at least equal reason reply 
that not only would the most numerous class, if it governed, go and 
do likewise, but would do so with even fewer scruples, less forbearance, 
and less intelligence. Taxation is not yet equitably distributed in 
England ; it bears unduly on the poorer classes and too much spares 
wealth, especially landed wealth, instead of, as it should do, being so 
apportioned as to be felt sensibly by all. In the United States, on 
the contrary, wealth tends to be absolutely crushed beneath the 
unfair incidence of taxation. The truth appears to be that the many 
are much inferior intellectually to the educated few, as common 
sense says must for a long time to come be the case. At the same 
time this very intellectual inferiority causes the many to be more 
open to the influence of their emotions of all kinds. Now human 
emotions are of two kinds—the lower, which we share with animals, 
and the higher, which pertain to our rational nature. The higher 
emotions as they exist in the many are not only less likely, than in 
the few, to be stunted and checked by the accidental disadvantages 
which attend intellectual culture, but such emotions are less likely 
to be interfered with by selfish views as to private interest. For 
political action is less plainly seen by them to affect their few 
interests directly, than by the higher classes whose many interests 
radiate so widely in all directions. Let, however, the highest 
emotions be defective in the multitude, whose views are at the same 
time much mistaken as to their interests, and the characteristic 
defects of democracy show themselves at once. 

As it is with the ‘ social contract,’ so also is it with the ‘ rights 
of man.’ Because once no men were born with the recognised politi- 
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cal rights they now so generally possess, and because the claims put for- 
ward under that title were ill-conceived, falsely expressed, and advo- 
cated in defiance of history and common sense, there is no reason that 
the recognition of the rights which morally responsible beings may 
certainly claim should not be regarded as an ideal in the future, to be 
continually aimed at and striven after. The much-decried expression 
‘rights of man’ in the mouth of poor Anacharsis Clootz, repré- 
sentant du genre humain, and in the mouths of his patrons and 
executioners, was indeed ridiculous or revolting. The idea, as con- 
ceived by them, was tainted with the same historical error as was 
their ‘contrat social, and could not be effectually maintained by 
men whose views were fatal to the real dignity of mankind. But 
because their ‘rights’ have no historic basis in embryonic social 
conditions, their essential sacredness need be none the less, nor their 
recognition the less constitute a real Palladium of freedom for the 
future. Wisely and rightly our English freedom has been so far 
secured by appeal to history, precedent and prescription—this histori- 
cal method has justly secured, and will justly retain, the esteem of 
practical men; but there is no reason why that method should not be 
supplemented and reinforced by philosophical principles, if those prin- 
ciples repose upon a thoroughly sound foundation. The ‘rights of man’ 
—the right, that is, of every being possessing reason and freewill to be 
considered an end himself, and not to be treated as a slave or mere 
means for another’s welfare—form one matter in which the Christian 
ideal so favourably contrasts with pagan conceptions. This sacred 
right, imperilled as it is speculatively by Agnostic philosophy (which 
logically cuts the ground from under, and which is ‘ simply fatal in 
its tendency to, both morality and freedom, an utterly immoral 
tyranny being its natural result), will have to be more and more 
strenuously asserted against tyranny such as we actually see in 
operation in Switzerland and Germany at this moment. 

Such a call for justice will find its way sooner or later to the 
hearts of men as the blinding effects of prejudice disappear, and 
the cry for human freedom will rouse men as powerfully in the 
twentieth as in the eighteenth century, though we may hope with a 
far less admixture of the lower passions. How great a progress has 
already been made in a short space of time is manifest by the 
contrast between the Congresses of Vienna and Berlin. The com- 
parative respect for nationalities which has so distinguished the latter 
is but one form of upholding the ideal of the social contract. It 
will probably ever be an impossible task to rightly estimate in what 
proportion the diverse forces which moved the minds of men in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries severally operated—to unravel 
the problem as to how far they were due to aspirations after truth, 
goodness, and beauty, and how far to the worst and most ignoble 
passions. That envy, lust, brutal ferocity, and the desire for vengeance 
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operated very largely in revolutionary France, M. Taine ® has for ever 
established by a harrowing catalogue of indisputable facts. But 
that imminent starvation and panic fear largely contributed, is also 
unquestionable. It is, however, no less unquestionable that the 
loftiest and most sincere aspirations after good were scattered broad- 
cast also. The cry for ‘liberty’ may be the yell of bad passions de- 
manding license. It may also be (and who dare say it may not have 
predominatingly been ?) the desire for reasonable freedom and a protest 
against the oppressive and immoral domination of mere men over 
their fellows. An effete and rotten Government, a more or less cor- 
rupt and Erastian Church invited the avenger. The rational desire 
for justice cooperated ,with the disordered craving for license, and 
the union of such forces convulsed the world. 

Analogous reflections suggest themselves with respect to the 
expressions, liberty, equality, fraternity, approvingly adopted—in a 
certain sense—in the former part of this paper. For all they are 
the motto of French Radicals and have received much merited ridicule 
and execration, they none the less do, after all, give expression to the 
most generous and virtuous aspirations. 

True enongh that many propagandists and advocates of ‘ liberty,’ 
many self-styled ‘liberals,’ have plainly demonstrated that their 
secret desire has been liberty for themselves to deny liberty to others.’ 
So our Anglican clergy of 1721 denounced as ‘ persecution’ the attempt 
to deprive them of the right to enforce payment of tithes by a process 
ruinously costly to their debtors, by substituting instead a simple and 
easy legal process. 

But such facts need not, and should not, make us esteem as one 
iota less precious a generous indignation against tyranny and in- 
justice, which is the true meaning of the cry for ‘ freedom.’ Similarly 
the crimes which have been committed in the name of fraternity,* 


® See Les Origines de la France contemporaine, ‘ La Révolution.’ 

7 Thus M. Pergamein frankly remarks (in the Revue de Belgique for 1875) as to 
the means of propagating his liberalism : ‘Fines, banishments, and imprisonments 
are perfectly lawful and justifiable, and there is no reason why such methods should 
not be employed. Liberty, tolerance, free discussion, and mild ridicule will not gain 
for us, who are free-thinkers, an iota in the struggle. On the contrary, the more we 
talk of liberty, and the more we amuse ourselves by turning miracles into ridicule, 
the more wil] superstition spread among the people. If we wish to accomplish a 
serious work, we must ignore the doctrines of the constitution of 1830, and set aside 
our first bright dreams of liberty.’ This is the man who has been chosen by the 
Minister of Finance, of the new liberal Belgian Ministry, as his first secretary. 

8 The true appreciation of brotherly love and charity possessed by some of the 
preachers of fraternity has just been well exemplified at Marseilles, where they 
have shown their wish to destroy the statue of the good Bishop Belzance, a bishop 
of whom even Voltaire (in 1746) wrote as follows: ‘The Bishop of Marseilles, while 
contagion depopulated this city, and when no one was to be found to bury the dead 
and solace the dying, went day and night, temporal succour in one hand and the 
sacraments in the other, confronting from house to house a danger far greater than 
that to which one is exposed in an attack upon a covered way ; he saved the remnant 
of his flock by the most tender zeal and ardour, and by an excess of intrepidity 
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can' neither depreciate the value of brotherly kindness, nor of the 
public and energetic testimony to its exceeding worth. 

But it is ‘equality’ which has met and meets with the least 
sympathy and the most opposition from some excellent persons, while 
from;others it has elicited the strongest feelings in its favour. This 
diverse development of honest sentiment from one apparent cause 
must be due to an ambiguity. It shows that the supposed one cause 
is really not one. There is, in fact, equality and equality. There is 
the equality which honest men hate, the desire for which is prompted 
by envy, and tends to a revolutionary process of summary levelling,— 
the equality which results from a desire to be equal to your superiors 
and superior to your equals; and there is the equality which honest 
men love, the desire for which is prompted by benevolence, and tends to 
elevate and to diffuse all benefits as widely as possible—which would 
diffuse not merely material welfare, but intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral good also. In the latter sense ‘equality,’ like the ‘social 
contract,’ though an absurdity when regarded as something to be 
immediately realised, is none the less admirable as an ideal for the 
future, towards the fulfilment of which our most strenuous efforts 
may be fitly directed. But even this assertion may probably arouse 
strong opposition on the part of many. The patent facts of con- 
genital inequality will be insisted on, and it may even be objected 
that God himself has made and makes men unequal in all respects, 
both physically and intellectually. Such an objection, however, when 
carried to the lengths to which some conservatives would carry it, 
entails some curious consequences, for not only are men made thus un- 
equal, but their congenital inequality is the cause of an access of yet 
greater and induced inequality. To an inequality already existing, 
there is added, by the operation of natural laws, a further exaggera- 
tion of that inequality. 

If, then, we should model our actions upon these natural laws, the 
naturally weak and ailing should be further enfeebled, the hard of 
hearing should be improved into stone-deafness, and the blind with 
one eye should be made blind with two. 

But what is almost the whole course of human activity, what the 
nature of all our philanthropic effort, if not a series of endeavours 
to remedy the defects existing in the world as we find it, and which 
has been placed under our dominion to cultivate and improve? The 
oculist’s and aurist’s arts have no other meaning, and no pious 
horror is ever expressed at the application of an orthopedic shoe. 
It is true that to a certain extent, as regards social and political 
which cannot be sufficiently characterised by the term heroic; he is a man whose 
name will be blessed with admiration through all ages.’ And this (adds the Pali 
Mall Gazette for July 9, 1878) ‘is the man whose statue the municipal council of 
Marseilles desired to remove.’ The same journal instructively adds: ‘It is remarked 


that the most bitter adversary of the bishop is Dr. Bouguet, a deputy who in 1848 
was dismissed from the National Guard for deserting his post during the cholera.’ 
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matters, this augmentation of congenital inequality is still effected. 
Our laws, happily amended and improved as they have been by a 
long course of beneficent legislation, are, on the whole, just, but even 
yet our social system still tends greatly to accentuate inequalities 
naturally presenting themselves, and to hinder their more equitable 
adjustment. The advance of the wealthy to greater wealth, and of the 
well-born to more distinguished social eminence, is greatly facilitated, 
while the progress of those who start less advantageously is impeded. 
The incidence of taxation is far from equitable. The freely dis- 
posable margin of income, after the necessaries of life have been 
procured, augments geometrically with each increased thousand of 
annual revenue, but very different is the increase of taxation. 

It is such considerations as these, and the recollection of the 
many powerful minds and acute intellects which fail, from social 
hindrances, to yield their fair quota to the general good, which make 
the idea ‘ equality’ a desirable one to keep before us, as an ideal to be 
peacefully striven for—as the hope of a remote and greatly amelio- 
rated future. 

There is, however, yet another consideration in its favour. Class 
hatred is an evil of fearful importance. The result of a high 
degree of social inequality and class antagonism has been once for all 
written with ineffaceable characters in the history of France. The 
development of the very opposite feeling is surely to be desired by 
all in proportion as they love their country or their kind. But the 
diffusion of such opposite feeling is rendered very difficult by the 
existence of glaring inequality, unless the wealthy and highly placed 
are exceptionally gracious, and the poor and lowly exceptionally good. 

Not but that the folly and injustice are extreme of those who 
represent that the individuals who form our higher classes (whose 
hereditary state and luxury are matters of course to them, and who 
so often abound in philanthropic activity) are less generous or 
thoughtful than would be individuals of our lower classes could they 
suddenly change places with them. The self-conscious and deliberate 
luxury of enriched democrats and of loud-tongued declaimers against 
their social superiors need be no more than referred to—the cynical 
phenomenon is too familiar. Still, absurd and unjust as is the igno- 
rant prejudice against the wealthy, it does exist, and must exist 
until there is a much more highly developed moral tone or a degree 
of equality in intelligence and education which cannot exist where 
misery is so abject, and wealth so overflowing, as with us in England 
now. Social as well as political equality then, the full development 
of all men esthetically, as well as physically, intellectually, and 
morally, may well be, in this sense, our conscious and deliberate aim 
—an ideal for the distant future indeed, but an ideal to be ever 
more and more approximated to, though never actually attained. 

We should therefore seek to further its advance by every mani- 
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festation of social kindness in our power, and by cultivating in our 
own minds the most hearty respect for, and sympathy with, men and 
women of other ranks—a sympathy and respect to be manifested with 
all that refinement and delicacy without which the best meant 
efforts may defeat their object, and wound where we would fain heal. 
Thus liberty, equality, and fraternity, like the social contract and 
the rights of man, have their good and true as well as their false 
and pernicious side. Pernicious and misleading indeed, as objects of 
speedy attainment, they may none the less usefully serve as ideals to 
aid us in attaining the greatest social benefits in a more or less 
remote and distant future. They form a compendious memento of 
our duties as well as our rights, and of that ethical progression 
which is the end and meaning of our life. 

Turning now to the duties of the individual to the State, we saw ° 
that in the first place stood obedience in all things not against con- 
science, but that ‘at all hazards he must unhesitatingly refuse to 
obey, whatever consequences may ensue to himself, to others, or to 
the whole State, if any act required of him is clearly against his con- 


science.’ 
But the strongest supporter of the rights which spring from the 
duties imposed by conscience must yet affirm that no man should 


lightly yield to his own individual persuasion in opposition to the 


affirmations of others likely to be better informed or more impartial 
than he can be. Unquestionable as is our obligation to do what we 
clearly and certainly see is right, we are by no means bound to act 
according to what merely seems probably right to us, when we are 
not certain but that we may, after all, be wrong. Rather it is our 
bounden duty, when an act seems to be right which respectable 
authority condemns, to examine with the greatest care again and 
again whether some defect on our part may not have misled us—such, 
€.9., as the action of some low or personal motive, vanity, pride, the 
unnoticed influence of some latent passion, an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with ethical principles which should guide us in cases of the 
kind supposed, or even ignorance as to the facts of the individual 
ease. Especially should we be distrustful if the act which we seem 
to be called upon to do against the injunctions of others is one which 
accords with our own natural bent of character, or with the ordinary 
inclinations of men, such as the acquisition of honour or power, the 
gratification of any appetite or of tender personal affection. We 
should also specially distrust our own judgment if the authority 
we are inclined to oppose is one of long standing, which has com- 
manded the assent of most virtuous men of most varied views and 
positions, and which has made the matter in debate the subject of 
careful study and long deliberation. We are by no means culpable, 
indeed we merit the reverse of blame, if in some given case we prefer 
® Loe. cit. p. 504. 
Zz2 
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the judgments of others to our own. We need not refuse to act on 
what others say is right, though it may seem to us not to be so, if 
we have grounds for thinking that they know better than we do. On 
the contrary it is, as has been said, only after the most painful and 
anxious scrutiny, sufficiently prolonged, that we can venture to act 
in opposition, merely on our own judgment, to an authority we habi- 
tually revere. Nevertheless, if after sufficient scrutiny we are finally 
certain that our duty 7s to oppose it, we are bound unhesitatingly, 
and at all possible risks, so to do. 

The second matter previously affirmed was that passive resistance 
was alone justifiable, but that this might be carried on for just 
reasons even to the destruction of the State. The unjustifiableness 
of violent revolt and insurrection springs from the reverence due to 
our fellows, and is made clear by the recognition (of what every Theist 
must logically maintain) that all power comes from God. Moreover, 
such revolt would be as superfluous as it is unjustifiable, but for 
the immorality of a portion of the subject community, of which im- 
morality revolt and insurrection are the natural outcome. If sub- 
jects were so penetrated with morality as always to refuse to obey 
and carry out the unjust behests of the sovereign man or sovereign 
assembly, violent revolts would be superfluous. Moreover, the mem- 
bers of the subject community may rightly help those charged with 
the execution of unjust decrees to obey the moral law by preventing 
and hindering them from carrying such decrees into effect. Plainly 
the defence of right against the unjust attack of a tyrant who violates 
the law is no real revolt. It is the tyrant who revolts, and the sup- 
pression, if needful by force, of his insurrection, is an unquestionably 
permissible conservatism. 

Some readers may perhaps think that the ideas here advocated, 
like the ‘rights of man’ and the ‘social contract,’ conflict with 
Christian morality as tanght by the Church from St. Paul to Leo the 
Thirteenth, that disobedience to the powers that be is a sin, and that 
monarchs rule by divine right. The Church has indeed taught 
that all power is from God, and therefore that the sovereign power 
of any state has divine right; but every other power has also such 
right down to the most subordinate parish official, village school- 
master, or head clerk of an office. This doctrine is only what 
every consistent Theist must, to be consistent, necessarily main- 
tain. Moreover, the rights of subjects are no less divine than those 
of their rulers. The Church has taught, and in no ambiguous 
fashion, but by absolute deposition, that the sovereign power exists for 
the good of subjects, and that the ruler (man or assembly) forfeits 
all right to sovereignty by complete desertion of the duties incum- 
bent on sovereignty. It has also taught that the nation has the right 
to indicate who it is to whom the sovereign power shall be intrusted, 
and when the sovereign has been so indicated, such sovereign has 
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ipso facto authority from God. Consequently the nation has full 
power to nominate itself as the sovereign chosen, and it will then 
reign (through its properly chosen delegates) as fully and perfectly 
by ‘ divine right’ as ever did Cesar or Bourbon. Thus the teaching 
of revelation harmonises with the most advanced thought in politics, 
as fully as it does in physical science. 

Next as to the State's duty to itself: it was before said,!° the 
State may justly seek its own preservation, and (for the sake of 
moral good to be obtained by such preservation, though not for any 
merely material good) even, ‘ with extreme reluctance and as the last 
resort, justly exercise pressure on consciences.’ It will be objected 
to this remark that by such restrictions and limitations the door is 
opened to any amount of intolerance and persecution, made yet more 
odious by hypocrisy ; and the force of the objection must be regret- 
fully admitted. For, as has been said, it seems absolutely impossible 
to draw any hard and fast abstract line which shall at once secure all 
rights and protect all consciences. Still, practically, if the principles 
here advocated were honestly and sincerely acted on, individuals 
would have little to complain of. Freedom, and above all freedom 
for conscience, would then be held aloft as the great ideal, and pres- 
sure on conscience would be most scrupulously minimised and only 
employed to stave off direct and evident extreme moral evil, and no 
one could venture to deny that to that extent it must be employed. 

As to lesser goods, as it is with the individual, so it is with the 
State or organised community.. It may most fitly pursue all such 
lower goods as ends according to their several degrees and claims, 
seeking to develope its own life, health, strength, and beauty—its 
esthetic cultivation—in due subordination to moral good, the supreme 
end both of the State and of the individual. 

In an ideally perfect ‘ State’ all social activities should be duly 
developed in their relative degree—agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, education, art, science, and religion. Yet in the concrete we 
can never hope to find such a perfect balance, but rather atrophy in one 
direction and hypertrophy in another. Happy must be the state in 
which the atrophy is not in the region of morals. A due balance is, 
in fact, practically all but unattainable on account of the limited 
nature of human intelligence. However good the will and intention, 
and however we may be bent on developing, in due subordination and 
proportion, our physical, intellectual, and moral powers, the accurate 
carrying out of the process is so impeded as to be rendered all but 
practically impossible through a deficiency of our organisation which 
may be compared to that attending our optical instruments. When 
we wish to examine a transparent microscopic object by a very high 
power, we find that it is impossible for us to do so directly at all. 
We may see distinctly its superficial stratum, but what is beneath is 


1° Loc. cit. p. 505. 
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invisible without a fresh adjustment, and if, in order to observe 
structures a minute degree deeper, we slightly alter the focus, we 
cease any longer to-see the superficial stratum. We cannot see the 
two together ; to see one clearly, we must put the other out of focus. 
In the same way it is practically impossible for all the goods, physical, 
intellectual, «esthetic, and moral, to be attended to and cultivated in 
the exact proportion they merit even by the individual man, and «@ 
fortiori by the State. We cannot attend adequately to either the 
lowest or the highest good without one becoming, as it were, out of 
focus and so being inadequately appreciated. Thus it follows, with 
individuals and with communities, that in most cases the really 
honest and intelligent pursuit of a higher or of the highest good, 
though in the abstract it is no bar to the attainment of all lower 
goods, yet practically issues in a more or less disappointing resuit 
even to the sympathetic observer. 

In fact there is absolute good in everything save in the perverse 
exercise of will. Even the lowest pleasures and the acts which 
minister to them are always ‘ good’ in themselves in so far as they 
are no bar to the attainment of the higher goods, but yet directly 
the intellect is much occupied about them they become more or less 
relatively ‘ bad’ on account of the neglect of higher things which they 
thus accidentally occasion. This consideration affords another argu- 
ment in support of asceticism. 

Leaving, however, this subject, of which want of space forbids the 
further pursuit, we may turn to the next consideration, which is that 
concerning the duties of States to other States. It was before said" 
that, in spite of the general duty of benevolent action, the destruction 
of one State by another may be a truly moral action. That this is 
indeed the case it is not difficult to demonstrate by patent examples, 
and it will probably suffice to quote the instances of Mexico and 
Tahiti as they were when discovered by Europeans. 

The transformation of such social conditions was manifestly called 
for, though the modes adopted zaay have been objectionable in the 
extreme. It is plain then that such destruction may be not only 
permissible or even laudable, but that it may be an obligation bind- 
ing under the law of duty. 

Still a due regard for the rights of our fellow-men shows that 
conquest and destruction of this kind can only be good when those 
who attack have really taken due pains to inform themselves 
thoroughly as to the facts, have weighed the question maturely, and 
have become thoroughly convinced that duty, and not a predominant 
lower motive, calls upon them for such aggressive action. 

And here one more protest may be entered against the reckless 
destruction of the lower races of mankind. The existence of every 
moral being, however low in the scale of morality, constitutes an end 

" Loe. cit. p. 505. 
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in itself. The same cannot of course be said of the conditions of 
their aggregation, or their ‘ states,’ which, as we have just seen, may 
call for transformation or destruction. But the men themselves 
_ have not only as good a right to existence as we have, but there may 
be latent within them special qualities the development of which in 
beneficially transformed communities might at some distant day enrich 
the life of humanity as a whole. It is, for example, at least a question 
whether, if the Indians of Paraguay had been allowed to continue 
their peaceful social evolution under their beloved guides, the world 
would not have been a gainer. How many potentialities of good 
may not the past reckless destruction of savage races have annihilated ! 
Who knows but the cruelty of Spaniards in the West Indies may not 
have deprived the world of much good at the hands of developed 
Caribs ? 

The next matter formerly considered '* was the duties of the State 
to God, and it was said that such duties should be made the supreme 
concern in social regulations, ‘ which should be harmoniously ordered 
in accordance with them.’ In a community of men who think alike 
about God and their religious duties, Church and State will be in a 
natural and most intimate union. In a community the individuals 
of which think differently about God and their religious duties, those 
duties are no less to be made their supreme concern, but, on that 
very account, their social regulations can be only so far regulated 
by them as may be possible without undue pressure upon the con- 
sciences of any. For, duty to God being the supreme duty, it would 
evidently be the greatest calamity in the eyes of conscientious and 
religious men that any individuals should be tempted to violate 
their consciences by bribes or threats, and on the principle qui facit 
per alium facit per se, each man would shrink from incurring the 
guilt of aiding or even consenting to such proceedings. Respect for 
conscience will be the leading motive and idea. However it may here 
and there have been for a time obscured, it will be recognised as 
a moral axiom that all the citizens of a State save one are deeply 
culpable if they seek to force or bribe that one to do an act against 
his conscience, such as might be to curse the Koran, salute the Host, 
or tread upon the Cross. 

Thus religious freedom will be maintained, not from religious 
indifference, but from the maximum of regard for religion. It will 
be maintained first and mainly from considerations of right and 
justice, and but secondarily from considerations of prudence and 
expediency. The prudential reasons which render religious freedom 
desirable can here only be glanced at. They may perhaps be sum- 
marised thus: (1) Religious persecution is injurious in the long run 
to the interests of truth, by abolishing opposition, and therewith a 
most important stimulus to truth’s energetic support and extension. 

2 Loc. cit. p. 506, 
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(2) It tends to lessen the diffusion of a keen, intelligent, and reasoned 
apprehension of the doctrines and teachings which it is intended to 
protect. (3) It promotes hypocrisy and cowardice. (4) Religious 
freedom promotes the more and more reflex, self-conscious, and de- 
liberate adherence to religion and morality, and consequently to the 
highest forms of the practice of both, and therefore to the highest 
good of which man is capable. Even these practical motives of ex- 
pediency repose indirectly on moral perceptions and aspirations, and 
thus the cry for ‘freedom’ appeals both to the highest and most 
disinterested, as well as to the lower and more selfish, feelings of our 
nature. 

An argumentum ad hominem, grounded on the alleged intolerance 
of the Church, or at least of its ministers, may perhaps be opposed to 
the views here put forward. But however much and however sadly 
persons in authority may have in fact oppressed individual consciences, 
however fiery or bloody may have been many persecutions which all 
right-minded men will ever deplore and execrate, the Christian Church 
none the less always officially defended the rights of conscience. How- 
ever grossly such rights may have been trampled on in Spain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, France, or England, the Church’s executive never 
claimed jurisdiction over any but her own spiritual children—z.e. 
the baptised—and the Jews and others who were burned were burned 
in the mistaken conviction that they were necessarily acting in bad 
faith and against their consciences. It was due to mistakes as to 
matters of fact, not to a false principle as to conscience. Such 
mistakes were indeed lamentable, but need not surely surprise us 
when we recollect how in those days ‘faith’ was all but universal in 
Christendom—how all authorities, secular as well as religious, were 
its supporters, and had been so for centuries. It surely must have 
been difficult, in such circumstances, for churchmen who were them- 
selves clearly persuaded of the certainty of their system to believe 
that individual dissenters were acting conscientiously, and this the 
more from the glaring moral obliquities which so often went with 
medieval heresies. Those conscientious dissenters whose sincerity 
could be believed, had their rights of conscience respected by eccle- 
siastical authority, however brutal was their treatment by barbarous 
populations and by rapacious despots. The Jews were ever protected 
at Rome, meeting there with a shelter long denied them in almost 
the whole of Christendom besides. 

To objections which may be raised by some Churchmen to prin- 
ciples advocated here and in the former paper * as tending to base 
religious authority on popular election, it may be replied that all theo- 
logians will admit that the highest certainty for the individual must 
be subjective certainty, and that in seeking to act rightly each man 

13 See loc. cit. p. 507, where ‘ Church’ and ‘ State ’ were treated as the outcome of 
the bipolarities of individuals. 
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must of necessity ultimately repose upon his own subjective moral 
judgment. When even heaccepts the Church’s teaching as infallible, 
and so submits his own persuasions to its behests, he can only do so 
because he thinks it probable or certain that it is right, and because 
he therefore judges that it is his duty so to submit, and elects its 
ministers as his guides. 

No church can exist on earth save through the subjective convic- 
tions of individuals that it is the true religion, and all who believe in 
its truth virtually elect it, and it can exist only through such election. 
Any man who is converted to the Church, or who, having been 
educated a churchman, deliberately adheres to his religion as an 
adult, virtually elects the whole hierarchy of spiritual governors who 
govern the Church of his day, and in his region. Of course the 
Church, in the eyes cf her children, extends beyond the limits of this 
world, and has a Divine invisible Head; but such considerations have 
no place iu an argument which appeals to reason only, and in no way 
to revelation. In such a line of argument the Church must neces- 
sarily be treated but as an expression for the mass of individuals who 
agree in certain religious views and desires, and who have given them- 
selves certain voluntary rules resulting in a definite organisation and 
spiritual government. To speak of the ‘ rights of the Church’ means 
necessarily the ‘rights of the individuals who compose it,’ and an 
attack on the spiritual executive is an attack on the individuals who 
have actually or virtually chosen that executive as their own. 

How manifest a violation of just liberty is the intrusion of the 
civil governor into the spiritual domain is made clear by the concrete 
example we have in Germany now. The May Falk laws of Prussia, 
in fact, deny to individuals the right to group and associate them- 
selves in voluntary associations for spiritual ends, to select from their 
fellows those to whom they will confide the education of their 
children, or to obey the dictates of their conscience by acts which are 
innocent of all encroachment on the similar rights of others. For to 
deny the right of an episcopally nominated priest to officiate in a 
parish, the parishioners of which desire him, is to infringe not so 
much his rights as the rights of election of those who, by calling 
themselves Catholics, show that they have delegated that power to 
their bishop, and have virtually elected as their minister the man 
appointed by such bishop. To exile or imprison such bishop is to 
outrage the rights of a number yet greater—namely, the rights of all 
those who, by calling themselves Catholics, show that they, in fact, 
voluntarily elect as the man they will have as their episcopal super- 
intendent the one indicated to them by the supreme Pontiff."* 

This antiquated tyranny—antiquated from the advanced stand- 
point of the English- and Dutch-speaking people—is, thank God, 


* See Contemporary Evolution (H. S. King & Co., 1876), p. 85. 
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now certainly on the wane.’® At the recent Congress of Berlin 
religious equality was supported by all, even—inconsistent as it may 
be—by persecuting Russia. The relaxation of civil authority over 
religious acts will, it may be confidently hoped, in spite of occasional 
retrogressions, gradually spread over the less civilised part of Europe 
as savagery abates, and reciprocal reverence and consideration become 
more common between men who differ as to their religious views. 

What is desirable for the stability of governments and for the 
happiness of subjects is that each legislature and executive should 
recognise its own incompetence to dictate practices and impose reli- 
gious beliefs upon their subjects. No individuals or their representa- 
tives can rationally pretend to override the serious conscientious 
convictions of their fellows. The absurdly arrogant pretension so to 
do was the bane of the first French Revolution, and is the bane of 
the liberalism of Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland now. 

The true end of social as well as of individual life, the promotion 
of goodwill, must certainly, however slowly, bring about due tolerance, 
and a just equilibrium, however much the pendulum may be first 
made to oscillate by the less moral and intelligent of the two sections 
(conservative and progressive) which divide civilised communities. 
But the welfare of the nation can no more than the welfare of self 
be the ultimate boundary of our desires and efforts. Our conscience 
plainly tells us that we should, as far as we can, labour for the benefit 
of the whole human family, the members of which are all alike 
‘ persons,’ all possessed of an ineffable dignity, all capable of acts 
comparable with nothing but the activity of the Creator, capable of 
bringing forth fruits compared with which the most beautiful or awful 
of merely physical phenomena sink into relative insignificance— 
capable, that is, of moral actions—capable of virtue, which, we before 
saw, all human life and even all known crganic life has for the final 
object of its being. 

Thus it seems that the application of ethical principles to the 
phenomena of social existence, as known to us through history and 
observation, tends to the conciliation of the well-meaning of both the 
sections of mankind just referred to. Too many men in each section 
unhappily misunderstand the real objects and desires of numbers of 
the other seetion. 

On the one hand we have men devoted to morality and to its 
essence religion, opposing ‘ progress’ and hating its watchwords as 


necessarily hostile to all they revere. 
On the other hand we have men devoted to morality in the form 


4% It is remarkable that the German-speaking people should be in this so much 
behind the Dutch. Thus Professor Haeckel of Jena, in the preface to his biological 
romance entitled The Evolution of Man (recently translated into English), actually 
says : ‘ We doindeed now enjoy the unusual pleasure of seeing “ most Christian bishops” 


and Jesuits exiled and imprisoned,’ 
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of philanthropy, opposing religion and its ministers as enemies of 
civilisation and progress. 

Round each party are gathered men united with it from lower 
motives. Round the party of ‘ progress,’ indeed, howl the energu- 
menes of license and disorder such as have lately shown themselves in 
their true colours at Marseilles. But their vices and follies must 

not blind us to the good intentions of those to whom they cling, 
and of whom they hope to make use, any more than religious men 
should suffer for the faults of the superstitious—that is, of believers 
it may be, but believers deficient in love for God as well as for their 
fellow-men. 

If there is any value, any truth, in the considerations put forward 
in these papers, it would seem that an analysis of the watchwords 
which have found such widespread acceptance, shows that union may 
be effected and social peace concluded between all men who recognise 
that the one end of life is duty, and this without any repudiation of 
cherished expressions. It is surely preferable to retain these expressions 
(on account of the good things they really signify), rather than 
abandon them to the misuse of those who deceitfully avail themselves 
of the favourable connotations such expressions convey, the better to 
disguise the tyrannical nature of their real aims.'® 

Thus the ideals of modern Liberalism, ‘freedom’ (especially 
‘freedom of conscience ’), a political ‘ social contract,’ as also ‘equality’ 
and ‘fraternity,’ all find their true realisation in the recognition 
of ‘duty’ as the aim of life, and may be adopted without scruple by 
patriotic Conservatism. In the idea of ‘duty’ is found their tiwe 
realisation, while the delusions which have seduced men to the 
worship of false idols in their place, stand revealed through such 
conception as if touched by the spear of Ithuriel. The idols which 
have been set up for the true God have been ‘freedom for the 
passions,’ ‘the envious levelling of superiority,’ the ‘abolition of 
reverence ’—the abolition of reverence for man’s essence (his moral 
responsibility), the abolition of reverence for the world, and the 
abolition of reverence for God. These idols overthrown, in their place 
stand disclosed the true objects of esteem. These are the various 
forms of activity in pursuit of physical, emotional, intellectual, and, 
above all, moral good, which arise from the conscientious pursuit in 
things great and small, alike by individuals and by States, of duty 
as the one aim of life. It is this conception which intensifies, 
beautifies, and transfigures human life, and it is this which alone gives 
to it dignity and significance. 
Sr. Grorce Mrvarr. 


16 While these sheets are going to press, M. Jules Ferry has inaugurated a fresh 
Radical tyranny by proposing a law which is to deprive French parents of the liberty 
of continuing to educate their children as they have hitherto chosen to educate them. 
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IS A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART POSSIBLE 
IN THE PRESENT DAY? 


In Plato’s Phedrus Socrates says: ‘The soul, which has seen most 
of truth, shall come to the birth as a philosopher, or artist, or musi- 
cian, or lover; that which has seen truth in the second degree shall 
be a righteous king, or warrior, or lord; the soul which is of the third 
class shall be a politician, or economist, or trader; the fourth shall 
be a lover of gymnastic toils, or a physician ; the fifth a prophet or 
hierophant ; to the sixth a poet or imitator will be appropriate; to 
the seventh the life of an artisan or husbandman; to the eighth that 
of a sophist or demagogue ; to the ninth that of a tyrant ;—all these 
are states of probation, in which he who lives righteously improves, 
and he-who lives unrighteously deteriorates, his lot.’! ‘* George Eliot’ 
makes Cosimo say in Romola,‘Va! Your human talk and doings 
are a tame jest; the only passionate life is in form and colour.’ 

We may or we may not agree with Socrates in putting the artist 
in the first rank, or with Cosimo’s view of the place art takes in life ; 
but it is as well to know on what a very high leve! wise minds have 
placed the artistic nature before we consider the present or future 
possible condition of art. 

Somehow the art we see in our annual exhibitions hardly, as a 
rule, enforces to our minds the truth of the wisdom of Socrates. His 
opinion of the highest worth of the artist soul is not brought vividly 
before us in looking round the Royal Academy walls, or even if we 
select solely the works by the heads of that institution. The souls of 
the Royal Academicians may have come to the birth having ‘seen 
most of truth,’ but their work does not often suggest any very supe- 
rior insight into the essence of things; nor can the modern artist be 
said, as a rule, ‘to forget earthly interests and be wrapt in the divine, 
so that the vulgar deem him mad and rebuke him; they do not see 
that he is inspired.’ Nor should we think, judging from his work, 
that to the successful artist of our time ‘ human talk and doings ap- 
pear tame jests’ by reason of the fulness and passion of his life in 
form and colour. 

Yet how much of the world is occupied in art, how much expert- 


! Jowett’s translation, vol. i. 
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ness in it exists, what a quantity of pictures crop up every year, 
cleverly painted up to a certain point! There is undoubtedly much 
art produced, but surely it is not the same art which Socrates and 
Cosimo mean. Work which is the result of imitation, which Socrates 
puts in the sixth rank, we have in abundance; but mere portraiture, 
the result of the imitative faculty, though it may earn respect as a 
valuable record of people and places, is not high art, and cannot in- 
spire the enthusiasm which creative genius commands. The highest 
art is the result pre-eminently of an effort of the soul, in other words, 
an effort of the highest part of our being, as well as of much that is 
mere instinct and mere aptitude of hand, eye, and intellect. It is 
the impress of something beyond and above mere mind that inspires 
that feeling of inimitable perfection in the best work of the Greeks 
and the highest Italian school. 

Now why should we rest content, feeling as we do such an inte- 
rest in art, in looking towards the standard of former times as so 
hopelessly unattainable in the present day? What has been done by 
human faculties ought to be able to be done again, if only we are 
wise enough to find out the true conditions which developed those 
faculties to perfection, and strong enough to reproduce those condi- 
tions. 

Probably why our modern art strikes us, with a few exceptions, as 
falling so short of the old inspired work, is that we do not even apply, 
either to its performance or its consideration, that higher part of our 
nature which alone can raise our efforts to the high level art ought, 
we think, for the wholesomeness of our civilisation, to occupy practi- 
cally as well as theoretically. These few exceptions, however, make 
our condition anything but hopeless. Whilst work of the highest 
intention is being carried out by the rare artistic gifts of even only 
two or three artists, we have but to create a sympathy with that 
work among the masses, and a powerful influence for good would at 
once be fhe result ; and, besides the individual genius of a few great 
men, a certain amount of interest is awakening on the subject of art 
_ in almost all cultivated classes. To direct this interest towards what 
is really noblest, to extend it so that it touches the masses in a 
wholesome way with a great and genial refining influence, ought to 
be the keen desire of the advanced philanthropists of our time, as of 
all true art-lovers. 

The Royal Academy has just elected the most perfect of presidents, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who will no doubt do all that culture and 
art-knowledge can do to get that institution into a proper frame ‘of 
mind about its duties, and the influence it might possess, if it{took a 
wide view of the vital interests of art ; but even Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s influence will not touch the worst difficulty, which lies in the 
want of the most elementary instinct for beauty*in the masses. 

All earnest thinkers on the subject must own thatthere exist 


\ 
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serious obstacles in the conditions of modern society—obstacles, more- 
over, which seem ever growing—to the spreading of the noblest art- 
feeling even among the educated, and that just complaints may be 
made against the art, and still more against the criticism of art of 
the present day, taken as a whole. 

There is a quantity of work turned out as fine art in which there 
is no pretence or shadow of an aim at high intention, and, though 
recognised by all who have a fine taste as worse than useless, choking 
up the better work and overcrowding the market with pictures which 
degrade art, it has a bad influence on the public, even if only by 
counteracting the right effect of good work. But besides this spurious 
art, there is some wrong condition in our social life which makes the 
right influence Art has had on highly civilised societies in which she 
has flourished, very difficult to produce on the masses nowadays; and 
it is useless to think of a great school of art if we ignore the fact that 
it is out of the essence of a people, not from a crust-like, superadded 
culture, such great schools arise. ‘Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,’ and it is out of the emotions, out of the sensi- 
bilities, but mostly out of the religion of a people, its art springs. 

Undoubtedly we have two or three great men among our artists, 
poet-painters whose work would hold its own in all times and in all 
schools, also many earnest workers who imitate nature faithfully, and 
a few singularly gifted decorators ; still all those who have studied Art 
as she flourished in artistic nations must agree that this is not an 
artistic age. The gratification of the sense of the beautiful is not 
essential to our well-being or our happiness ; ugliness does not offend 
us seriously. It is true great struggles are being made through a 
desire for general culture and wide liberal sympathies to seek and 
find the beautiful, but that instinct which makes things sightly 
without a struggle has left us. The poet Morris and a few other 
decorators and architects have landed some of the richer class beyond 
the horrors of aniline dyes and the depressing architecture of London 
streets: still aniline dyes remain a success, and Belgravia and South 
Kensington, hideously dull in their monotony, and vulgar in ostenta- 
tious and useless size, are fashionable, are daily deadening the sense 
of the beautiful in the rising generation brought up in their streets 
and squares. Here and there an artistic house appears, a spot to be 
measured by the foot, compared with the miles of dismal houses built 
by contract for as small a sum of money and as costly an appearance 
as are compatible. Utility and convenience are often used as pleas 
for ugliness; but if ugliness inspired the mental discomfort which 
it does in artistic nations, ugliness would not succeed even if found 
to be useful and convenient. It would not succeed if the opposing 
dislike was strong enough to be a force. If ugliness produced the 
jar on the ordinary educated English mind which dirt, untidiness, or an 
absence in surroundings of the ‘ respectable ’ element produces, modern 
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external life would not be ugly, for the practical reason that a jar on 

the mind or eye unhinges the thoughts and spoils the temper, 
and therefore interferes with the work of life. No; what might be 
called artless art has left us, and we have done our best in India 
and other countries with which we have come in contact to destroy 
that instinct for beauty. 

About four years ago, it was said, there were only two shawls in 
the whole of Cashmere to be bought which were free of the violence 
of aniline dyes, and two years ago some English went to an Indian 
gaol where carpets are made, and found the natives not only imitating 
English patterns and colours, but copying English imitations of 
Persian carpets! We have but to go to the Baker Street bazaar or 
the Oriental Warehouse to see that half the modern Japanese work is 
being spoilt by arsenic greens, and that element of haste and hurry 
in the work so utterly destructive of all beauty. 

What is it in the modern European life which has extinguished 
the natural wholesome love of beauty? Can we trace it solely to the 
eager, greedy way in which we pursue the passion for making money ? 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings suggest this to be the case, but surely, this 
being the unlovely squalid though exciting passion it is, it can 
hardly have the strength to carry out a work as completely as the 
eradication of beauty in the external life of the masses has been 
carried out in the last century. In England we can, perhaps, trace 
much to the influence of the Puritans, who, with their wicked de- 
stroying of all that attracted the senses, possessed undoubtedly the 
beauty of moral strength ; and, though possessing it in some pride and 
ostentation, moral beauty was and is felt to be so necessary to the 
perfecting of life, that the Puritans’ influence still remains a power. 
But much of the wholesomeness seems to have ebbed out of it. 

Somehow it has become strangely mixed up and twisted into the 
utilitarian notions of our middle class, giving a moral force to feelings 
which are selfish and stupid. It is probable that one of the chief 
reasons why the monstrous tameness and ugliness of modern buildings 
are not tempered by any accident of prettinessis because the ghost of 
the Puritan still hovers near his descendant the utilitarian, and pre- 
serves his work from any hint of remote beauty, on the ground that 
sin and beauty are almost synonymous. 

There is a story that Mr. Tennyson protested with a builder at 
Freshwater against the ruthless cutting down of trees. ‘ Why do you 
cut down the trees?’ said Mr. Tennyson. ‘ Build your houses a few 
yards back, and you could save them. Trees are beautiful things.’ 
‘ Trees is ornaments,’ replied the builder. ‘ What we wants is utility.’ 

The strength and stubbornness of such ideas lie in the conviction 
—though of course not reasoned out or defined in the minds of the 
builders, or rather of their customers—that usefulness is moral and 
beauty immoral. As with the masses the art-instinct has departed, 
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and with it the necessity for beauty, now the power of understanding 
any reason for entertaining serious thought about this instinct is 
wanting. One thing is certain: the Puritans and other causes have 
done their work so well, leaving us such mighty agents for ugliness 
in the persons of the ‘ utilitarians,’ that the great worth of the feeling 
for beauty requires preaching most emphatically, strange though it 
may seem to have to insist on what Nature, if left to herself, preaches 
so eloquently through all hours and all seasons. The bluntness in 
seizing, for practical use, and for practical education, the truth that 
beauty is divine, is a difficulty by no means confined to the middle- 
class stamp of mind. Many leading intellects are wanting in that 
harmony, that completing of their whole nature which the culture of 
the beautiful in life, as well as in art, goes so far to produce. It is 
an element in the mind like the presence often of a child in a house. 
Its influence rounds off the whole, and, by connecting seemingly dis- 
cordant elements, tunes the mind to a sense of completeness, and 
tends to impress on our minds those wider harmonies in nature which 
are links between our restricted human powers and the infinite. 

How is this value of beauty to be preached? How are those 
devoid of the instinct and sense of it to be converted? It may be 
argued that if we remain still an unartistic nation it is not for want 
of artists, decorators, exhibitions, and writing on art, all of which 
abound in such profusion. Modern life among the rich seems to have 
gone mad about art. Perhaps it is this very fussiness which proves 
how superficial the interest is. It is when the reality of a taste goes 
that dilettantism creeps in. 

Setting aside the class which, if it likes, can pass its life in play, 
can it be said truly that our present art has any real place in the 
serious interests of society ? has it a respectable raison Wétre in the 
world? We fear not ; we fear society may be said at present to flirt 
only with Art, not to marry her, not to knit her into the earnest real 
life of every-day duties ; consequently society neither expects from Art 
an elevating help in education, nor looks to her for anything more 
than for a passing amusement. A jar is felt by those who really love 
Art by the attitude society takes with regard to her. There is a want 
of true sensitiveness as to the high position she is capable of taking. 
Society is not strung with the finest fibres with regard to her. It is 
strange there should be this coarseness of fibre and want of earnest 
study of the things we learn through the eye when there is so much 
delicacy and subtlety in the study of thought. It is a suggestive 
fact that we, as a nation, have our minds educated, but not our eyes. 
We can think, but we cannot see. Nations who can hardly think at 
all can see much better than we do, and produce without effort beau- 
tiful things in art which, with all our labour and training and aca- 
demical knowledge, we cannot rival, always excepting the work of 
our few great men.? 


? Perhaps the work which approaches in charm nearest to what we have called 
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Another curious fact about Art is the separateness of her position 
in England, the way she seems to be only really alive in a clique— 
this, considering with what labour art is followed by the few whose 
vocation, and the many whose trade she is. To most of the public, 
who ‘do’ the Academy and the ‘ Grosvenor,’ the operation, though a 
little less painful, is as separate from their real interests as a visit to 
the dentist would be. On the same principle that so much of the 
world keeps its religion for Sundays and has done with it when 
Sunday is over, most of the crowd in the galleries ‘ does’ its art there 
and nowhere else, the same relief being felt when church and art are 
disposed of, the difference being a greater courage in expressing 
dislike of pictures than dislike of church. Still, here are an ever- 
increasing number of men spending a most laborious life in the 
production of pictures and statues—men who are generally admitted 
to be up to the average in intellect and far above the average in 
sensibility ; and here is the public thinking it a duty to crowd to 
see the fruits of all this labour, and paying large prices to possess 
pictures. Undoubtedly art takes a serious position in the lives of a 
large number; not so earnest or so fervent as in the days when it 
represented the religious feeling of nations, still far more engrossing 
than is warranted by the aimlessness of most of the results of this 
labour, a labour far more difficult than is supposed by the outsiders 
who know nothing and care less about it. The producing of even 
third-rate pictures and statues is so laborious an occupation that, 
though it may be thought dull by many artists themselves to con- 
sider the influence of art as a moral question, serious the world 
ought to be, or common sense says art ought not to engross so large 
a piece of the world; the production of it ought not to exist as the 
earnest occupation of any superior nature. Now whether or not it 
should be made more generally a serious interest or less so, depends 
on the possibility of uniting the art-feeling, that sensitive vibration 
of certain natures to beauty and power of creating a form for that 
beauty which is the true artist feeling, with the educating leading 
thought of the day. Unfortunately there seems a strange absence of 
sympathy between the rare but distinctly fine and subtle art-instinct 
possessed by our few great painters and the intellectual thought of 
our time. They do not seem sufficiently in sympathy to be able in 
any way to educate one another. Artists go back to the past for 
their favourite literature, writers go back to the past for their 
theories on art—theories, for literary men, as a rule, have little else 
but theories on art. Many have a keen feeling for nature and a 
genuine delight in her landscape portraits, but that does not mean 
a sympathy with art as art, does not mean an understanding of the 
artist’s creations, a sympathy with the genius that has created a form. 


the artless art is found in Mr. Walter Crane’s genius, and shown most distinctly in 
his children’s picture-books, which every nursery and school-room ought to possess. 


Vout. V.—No. 26. 3A 
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To any mind educated, even elementarily, in the best art-instinct 
of our day, it is surprising to see how extremely wide of the mark 
are the criticisms of the general literary world on work which is the 
result of this creative faculty. Anything funnier than the various 
criticisms on the Grosvenor collection of last year can hardly be 
imagined. The very little thought or aim at understanding given 
to the criticism of works by great artists, the labour of months, 
even years, is surprising. Critics apparently think themselves quali- 
fied to dispose of the merits of any kind of picture at a glance, or 
should they be of a discursive turn will prefer to discourse on a theory 
of their own suggested by the picture rather than on any intention of 
the painter’s. Mr. Watts’ ‘Time and Death’ was curiously handled in 
this way, though the subject was treated in such an obvious and 
simple manner. The art critic of the Saturday Review mistook 
‘Time’ for ‘ Death,’ and thought it such a happy idea representing 
‘Death’ as young. The critic of the Atheneum said Mr. Watts did 
not mean the picture to represent what he said it did, ‘ Time and 
Death,’ but ‘Saturn and Rhea,’ and, finding some detail which did 
not carry out the ‘ right’ meaning, blamed Mr. Watts for not grasping 
his idea with more completeness. 

There is something particularly exasperating in these days, when 
art of the highest character is so rare, to find even the brightest ex- 
ceptions have, when exhibited in these public exhibitions, to endure 
being drawn through the mud of flippant criticism. With 
very few exceptions, the art criticisms have not that ring which 
indicates any original instinct by which sympathy with the painter 
is awakened. Even the best writing on art has usually the stamp 
of special cliques and art-friends about it, the flavour of mutual 
admiration societies, which ought to prevent such writing influencing 
any wide community. A literary man’s judgment of a picture, if 
quite honest and original, must be tempered with extreme modesty, 
the moment he passes from the literary aspect of art to the more 
strictly artistic and technical qualities; for no judgment but that of 
a first-class artist himself could be taken as thoroughly satisfactory 
in these matters. Conscious of this, perhaps, many an intelligent 
critic gets himself coached up in this part of his business by the 
artist, often by no means first-rate, for whom he has a bias, or one 
mere chance throws in among his acquaintances. The result is, we 
get the not disinterested opinion of one or two artists on their own 
and other men’s work in these criticisms, not spontaneous intellectual 
efforts suggested by the work judged. To any one behind the scenes 
who has watched how these art criticisms are concocted and how the 
littératewr’s opinion is formed, it is clear that both artists and the 
public should think little or nothing of the ordinary newspaper 
writing on art, for the very good reason that the writers very rarely 
discover anything for themselves. Unfortunately, the sensitive tem- 
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perament of the artist makes it difficult for him to be quite in- 
different whatever nonsense is written about his pictures, which, it 
must always be remembered, are like part of himself, are like his own 
children ; and, however clearly he discerns the weakness and want of 
originality and knowledge in a criticism, he knows that a large 
portion of the world will look at his pictures, thinking the while, 
not how the pictures are really impressing them, but of what they have 
read from the supposed superior judgment of an art critic; and the 
public, as a rule, is so little capable of judging for itself, that it 
eagerly reads the art notices, wishing to know something about the 
pictures ‘ before they go,’ too hurried and too lazy about art even to 
attempt to form an original opinion. 

Perhaps the world has gone too far in another direction for Art 
again to appeal to the enthusiasm and poetry of the masses, but 
certain it is she cannot recover any power of any kind over them 
as long as flippant or, at best, superficial newspaper criticisms are 
taken as guides in taste. Criticism as it exists has a cramping un- 
pleasant influence on the artist nature, and is a serious stumbling- 
block in the way of the development of the best art. 

All the greatest work in art has the impress on it, not only of a 
healthy delight in the doing of it, but an encouragement of admirers 
and sympathisers, a security on the part of the artist of the good 
understanding existing between himself ahd the spectators who are 
to enjoy his work; in other words, a feeling that his work is ac- 
cordant with the spirit of his times. But the strongest spirit of our 
times in external matters is such that no great art can be in ac- 
cordance with it. Beauty is the goai of art and the pride of life ; 
the making money, and displaying the possession of it, is the most 
obvious goal of the external life of our times. All the Greek world 
and all the Italian world felt a triumph in possessing the fruits of 
the genius of their artists. Certainly there were no patronising 
daily-paper criticisms to take the edge off the triumph Phidias ought 
to have felt when the frieze and pediment of the Parthenon were 
finished, no sharp critic hits when Michael Angelo first showed his 
work on the Sistine Chapel ceiling, or when Titian’s ‘ Assumption’ 
first left his studio. Even the archaic work of Cimabue, now in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, was carried in triumph 
round the town, the whole population feeling pride and delight in 
possessing a painter who could do such things. But in those days 
the popular taste loved beauty in external things, and people who 
knew nothing about Art felt her influence enough not to think it due 
to their own cleverness to see the faults before the genius. Let us 
picture to our minds the conditions under which Michael Angelo 
decorated the Sistine Chapel, and then consider those under which 
St. Paul’s is to be decorated—the greatness of the one event to the 
Roman world, and the comparative insignificance of the other to the 
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London world. If a second Michael Angelo were born to paint 
St. Paul’s, where would he find the sympathetic spirit appropriate for 
his work, from which to draw his inspiration? St. Paul’s is part of 
an institution which the advanced minds of the time consider at 
best useful for the present only, to be gradually demolished when 
the light spreads, and which those who have still the warmest faith 
in the dogmas of Christianity think cold and unsatisfying. A Church 
which is merged in the political system of a country may be ‘safe,’ 
and not likely to commit spiritual extravagances, but is hardly one 
which feeds imaginative art, or appreciates such work if by accident 
it crosses its way. Even Michael Angelo would have found it 
difficult, we think, to have created anything religiously impressive 
out of the spirit of the Church and State. Perhaps Sir F. Leighton 
and Mr. Poynter may succeed in decorating St. Paul’s conformably 
with such a spirit ; but, if they fail in making work which will to all 
ages be lastingly impressive, it will be more fair to account for such 
a failure by considering the hopeless conditions under which they 
work, than to ascribe it solely to a want of imaginative power in 
these artists. Ignorant criticism has done much, we believe, to 
achieve this hopelessness. By all means let there be a profession of 
critics, men who make a livelihood by writing on art and spreading 
its right influence ; but such a profession, requiring the rarest com 
bination of qualities, would number among its members only two or 
three in a generation, we believe, were it reserved for the really 
capable. 

We must realise the truth of two important facts if we wish to 
understand and overcome the difficulties standing in the way of the 
existence of a great school of art, holding the same kind of position 
as those which flourished in Greece and Italy. The first is, that 
exhibitions of pictures and the criticisms written on them, produce 
conditions in art most destructive of high aim and intention, there- 
fore destructive of what alone can be called high art, and secondly, 
that the art which is worth doing at all takes the best, in fact the 
whole of a specially gifted man’s life and brain, and to appreciate 
his work we must take time and trouble, or remain contented to be 
in a position of not being able to judge. Even if time and trouble 
are taken, unless we are gifted with a specially fine taste for the arts, 
our criticism would be worthless as a guide to others. Our being 
highly educated and cultivated in other lines will not give us a 
love or a subtle appreciation of beauty, either in art or nature. An 
original fine taste is a rare gift, and, sad to say, the way the world 
goes seems diametrically opposed to the conditions for making it 
less rare. Intensity, patience, and harmony are ingredients which 
seem to be more and more left out of modern life. Life goes too 
quickly, and too separately, so to say, for there to be much of these 
qualities in it. There seems to be no time to pause and be steeped 
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by an impression. We have to unhinge our minds and hop off to 
something quite different before we have done much more than 
glance at a picture. We are continually in what Mr. Bagehot used 
to call the ‘ kangaroo attitude of mind.’ To avoid utter confusion in 
the modern whirl and hurry, our occupations get mapped out in the 
day like the lessons ata school. Religion, if people have any so 
called, at one hour, business at a great many, society ditto, and 
‘general culture,’ which includes visiting picture galleries at a few. 
There is often a merging in the two last by those whom art really 
wearies. One of the results of these conditions of modern life is, 
that by instinct the world, even the world who cares most for 
pictures, finds that the work which can he best seized and enjoyed 
in this superficial way, is that in which superficial excellences are 
most obvious, thought and sentiment rather in the way. Moreover, 
artists find technical proficiency to be more remunerative used as an 
end than as a means. 

This snare is affecting all art more or less, with the exception of 
a few great men who do not look to the walls of an exhibition to 
test the worth of their work. It partly consists in the undue 
effect which is obtained, in a mass of pictures put close together, 
of the mosaic-like manner of work, the frank putting down of 
one touch next another, and leaving it alone, however right or 
wrong the touch may be. This may be an unavoidable method 
of study in a school where the time given in which to paint in 
a model is very limited, and where really finely-finished complete 
painting is impossible, but it is a method which contains in it, we 
think, no worthy aim for a great school of art. It is bracing and 
has certain advantages in a certain stage of study, but it entirely 
excludes the possibility of rendering the highest subtlety of form, 
colour, or expression. By its incompleteness, perfection of quality in 
painting is out of the question. What is obtained is merely an 
exhibition of proficiency of eye and hand, an abstract rendering of 
Nature’s facts without any feeling of revelling in the delight of her 
beauty. It ignores all the effects of transparency, of light flitting 
across and mystifying colour, of colour under the glow of diffused 
light—of all, in fact, that works the unrivalled charm of Giorgione or 
Titian: and along with this technical commonplace character of 
work we have the expressional commonplace conditions which seek 
incidents of an unimpressive ordinary character, according well with 
the ready unpoetical aim of the handling. 

Take a head painted by Giovanni Bellini and a head by Legros, 
and the difference is seen in perfection, resulting from distinct aims. 
in work, the difference between a riddle solved and a poem created. 
In the riddle we have the difficulties of putting into right drawing 
the various curves and different surfaces of a face ona flat canvas, 
putting these moreover into right tone and colour in as few touches 
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and in as unnecessarily short a time as possible, overcome in a 
masterly way. In the poem we have delicate subtle perfect work- 
manship, lovely form sought after and steeped in exquisite colour, all 
used as a means to an end, made subservient to the longing to express 
what is most pure and elevating. Who cares to ask how many touches 
are in such work, how long such a picture took to paint? To leave 
behind him even one poem-picture, one beautiful utterance of such 
an artist’s soul, would more than justify a great man’s existence, such 
delight does it give to those who appreciate it. In order to revive a 
great school we must work into our art the good side of our modern 
conditions. To be real, our art must be a development from our real 
life; but if it is to be great art, and a powerful living influence, it 
must be developed from the earnest highest life of our time, not 
from that side where amusement is the theory of life and weary empti- 
ness the reality. 

We feel almost resentful towards a M. Tissot’s and a M. Legros’ 
skill, not feeling the admiration which perhaps we ought in a degree 
to feel, considering how difficult every kind of excellence in painting 
is, because it is so provoking to see such power and industry used on 
such trivial subjects. What good or pleasure can such a picture as 
M. Tissot’s lady in yellow flounces going in to a party, exhibited last 
summer at the Grosvenor Gallery, be to any one? It is not funny, 
it is not pretty, there is no story. It is very like what it is intended 
to represent, and M. Tissot must be very clever to be able to make it 
so like. It must be very nice to be so clever, but again no one but 
M. Tissot can be the better. We can see the reality of the flounces 
any day in Russell and Allen’s windows in Bond Street, and there is 
nothing in the painting of them which makes them more valuable 
painted than real, and the young lady seems made but to be dressed 
up in them. With what different results did Hogarth study a 
similar class of subject! He linked incidents in social life to real 
human interests. Again, in M. Legros’ St. Jerome, what is there to 
attract or influence any but those who care to see a half-naked model 
correctly drawn, with a skull beside it to justify its naming? Giovanni 
Bellini painted a St. Jerome which is in our National Gallery. It is 
painted perfectly, it is entirely charming as a picture; but what 
makes it useful and delightful to the world beyond artist cliques is 
the feeling pictured in it of the calm happiness, the pure saintly 
nature, enjoyed in a hermit’s life of study and prayer. It preaches, 
through its atmosphere of sunlit purity, a triumph of the contem- 
plative side of Christianity with which the painter is in sympathy, 
and his expression of it elevates all those who seize the feeling of 
ascetic heroism, be they Christians or not. 

M. Tissot and M. Legros are remarkable painters in the school 
to which they belong, and possess gifts which influence a large class 
of students, and obtain for their work prominent places on the walls 
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of the Grosvenor Gallery; and, in the present hurried state in which 
society lives, more than ever is it true that ‘no success is like suc- 
cess.’ Still, even the admirers of their work cannot pretend that it 
produces any food for thought or emotion, save that of admiration 
for technical skill—an admiration, be it remembered, which cannot 
fully be felt by any who are not aware of the technical difficulties of 
art, whereas a picture in which there is thought or feeling as well as 
beauty is interesting to all who have mind and sympathy with poetry, 
though quite ignorant of the process through which it is expressed. 
There is always a much wider difference between superficial interests 
and sympathies than between those which lie at the core of human 
things. All classes have the common interests of living and dying, 
loving and hating, feeling cheered by the sun and by beauty, de- 
pressed by darkness and ugliness, of wondering where we came from 
and where we are going to; and great poets and painters never forget 
that such are the important human interests, and give them the 
prominence in their work which they have in their own thought, 
shadowing the detail of passing incident with a secondary importance. 
The overcoming of technical difficulties, a display of professional 
skill, must for ever remain a very secondary interest to the public at 
large, the recalling and impressing ideas and feelings on subjects of 
common interest ever a first. It is a suggestive fact also that it is 
among the poet-painters alone we find the completest perfection in 
execution, so subtle is the connection between brain and hand; the 
more beauty of feeling there is in the one the more power of express- 
ing it unconsciously creeps into the other. 

It might be interesting to those whom pictures affect for us to 
try and puzzle out what itis in a picture which makes it great—a 
real treasure to the world. It is not certainly because there is in it 
merely an imitation of anything in nature, though Leonardo da 
Vinci’s saying that the best painting is that which is most like the 
thing it attempts to represent might seem to imply it. But the 
greatness of his ‘ Last Supper’ and the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ lies in 
the impressive realisation of a poetic nobility felt by Leonardo. The 
wonderful Christ-Child in the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ is very like what 
he intended to paint, but it was no child he saw with his eye only, it 
was a vision in his brain, a vision which arose out of the emotions 
caused by the beautiful story. No painter ever became a great artist 
merely because he painted things exactly as he saw them from an 
external view. Pigments, however cleverly arranged and handled so 
as to imitate nature, must ever remain inadequate to express anything 
like her beauty, and cannot be a real gain to the treasures of the 
world unless they also translate the sensibility of a superior human 
mind and feeling. Nature, being the large- handed, generous creature 
she is, seems to fling her most beautiful effects apparently with little 
method and reckless squandering. She seems to require a translator 
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to accentuate them and make them appreciated, and this she sup- 
plies by the gift of the artist instinct, which not only seizes the 
beauty, but detaches it and encloses it, so that an impressive, sim- 
plified, and unchangeable form for it is created. It is that power of 
putting into a form, that power of selection and rendering of nature’s 
beauties, the special artist’s genius, which puts.him, as Socrates says, 
in the first rank; he isa creator. It is all nature’s work, the beauty 
and the artist-gift of reproducing the beauty—as Polixenes says in 
the Winter’s Tale when Perdita objects to the streaked gillyflowers, 
because art has had to do with their creation as well as nature. 


Perdita. For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 

Polixenes. Say there be ; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; se o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 


Now we believe the conditions of modern life unconsciously de- 
stroy much of the art that nature makes in the form of the creative 
faculty, as well as that beauty of landscape which the monstrosities 
of modern structures deform. Modern life ignores the peculiar sen- 


sibilities of the creative faculty, and has little sympathy for that 
quality of the artist nature which vibrates with a sense of awe and 
wonder to nature’s beauties, which may be called the miracles of the 
artist’s religion. As Wordsworth describes the lover of nature, he is 


Wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion. 


Modern life is so grown up, so knowing, so efficient and practical, 
so far away from the beautiful happy wondering of childhood, that, as 
a rule, it cannot sympathise with the artist nature which has so 
much of the child in it; a child, but of a bigger, more God-like 


race— 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned. 


We may laugh at the Freshwater builder, but most of us, more 
or less, live our lives practically to his tune: ‘ Trees is ornaments ; 
what we wants is utility.’ 

The ordinary talent, which can fit into utilitarian ideas, which 
can be used up in manufacture and in the painting of portraits of 
people, and landscapes which are valuable for the sake of likeness, 
has an education provided for it by the schools of art and design 
spread all over the country; and a market in the many who, not 
caring for art as art, care for representations of themselves, their 
belongings, and their favourite views: but we fail to see any educa- 
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tion or market for the art which is the outcome of genius, and we 
must remember that the results of the rightly-developed life of one 
genius will do more real good to the true interests of art than the 
results of a hundred schools which develope mere talent. Those who 
congratulate the present day on its art-advantages might answer: 
‘But what can a student want more than the British Museum and 
the National Gallery in order to develope his higher genius ?—the 
British Museum, where Phidias teaches the glories of form; and the 
National Gallery, where Titian teaches the glories of colour. We 
think this answer would be only conclusive to the amateur. These 
standards of rarest excellence are helpful as standards to the last 
degree. But their perfection is very high above and beyond the 
student-genius of our day. The power of Phidias was the culmina- 
tion of a line of sculptor ancestors imbued with great art feeling and 
religious feelings, though the religion was pagan. Titian’s power 
was the culmination of a line of painter ancestors imbued in like 
manner with the noblest feeling art is capable of inspiring. Both 
were encouraged by living fellow-workers of the same calibre as 
themselves. High art took a high place in the world. A first 
importance was given to it by the Governments of the countries in 
which these artists worked, every incentive that could encourage 
genius to do its best. Unsurpassed excellence was the result. 
‘There were giants in those days.’ Surely we make a great mistake 
if we think we are giving ample opportunities by our art education 
for the reproduction of giants, excellent though this education may 
be for the production of artists who have no intention of trying even 
to be giants. 

High art not being the result of an exact copy of nature, still 
less an exact copy of the antique, what is there of teaching in 
the three principal schools in London—the Academy, South Ken- 
sington, or the Slade Schools—which even attempts a higher teach- 
ing? The student who possesses genius, his brain fertile in invention, 
his feelings keenly sensitive to all natural beauty, wants a manner of 
work, a form of expression to do justice to both. He appreciates the 
achievements of Phidias and Titian, but does not know the road 
which has led them to such perfection; not that he wants to imitate 
either Phidias or Titian, Raphael or Botticelli, even could he do so 
successfully, for he who imitates must always walk behind, but he 
wants help in working out his gift ; he wants his sensibilities directed 
towards the noblest in art and nature, otherwise he may lose many 
years in learning to discriminate, and lose precious time on unremu- 
nerative work ; whereas the student of the present day, leaving the 
public schools of art, has generally to look on study as study finished, 
has to direct his whole attention to the fact that to make a liveli- 
hood is very difficult ; that imperfect works of high aimdo.not, as a 
rule, sell; that without a name even very excellgfit work is not 
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bought; and that, to get a name, his work must be exhibited at the 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, or at other exhibitions—moreover, 
look well there, and attract attention. No student without a private 
fortune can work on the slow principles of the ‘Old Masters’ without 
help or without the further difficulties of money worries. No; he must 
devote himself to the production of work which will not take long, 
and yet will ‘tell out’ from other pictures crowded about it. If he 
is very clever, he soon acquires a name for a certain trick of picture; 
his fortune is made, and he is considered successful. But success is 
not greatness. The more successes we have of this kind the less 
success, as an educating power, art will have in the nation; for the 
art that costs little in the production cannot really benefit in the 
long run. It destroys the taste of the artist, and gives no standard 
of excellence to the public. We have a few great artists in England 
who have steadily and most persistently refused to degrade their 
genius by working for any motive whatsoever but the highest inten- 
tion of their art-instinct, seeing in its perfecting their right calling. 
We do not accuse these painters of possessing any extra amount of 
the sense of duty, for that might mislead; but it appears they possess 
the true art-instinct, for obviously it is an imperative necessity of 
their natures to use mind, hand, and eye so that their genius may 
have its say. The position these artists hold shows that greatness is 
practically recognised, notwithstanding the vast amount of mud 
which ignorance is allowed to throw at it through the medium of 
hasty criticism. Through their acknowledged genius, students of 
genius, we think, might be helped. Mr. Watts, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Burne Jones ought undoubtedly to hand on the form their genius 
has created for itself to the next generation. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm among the students of the schools of art for the work of 
these great painters, and the right place for a student possessing genius 
has always been the studio of a great master. There he learns by 
working on the work of his master, seeing in detail how great work 
gets put together; there he feels the impress of a mind working 
under the influence of high aims. At the schools, however good the 
teaching may be, it cannot be the same. It is always the pupil’s 
work which is studied there by teachers and students alike, with the 
exception of M. Legros’ tour de force exhibitions of how to paint 
a model’s head in two hours, which is purely a teaching of proficiency 
in execution. Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Millais are all masters 
can be in the higher branches of school-work at the Academy; but 
for the development of individual genius, for tiding over those years 
of difficulty when so much superior talent succumbs under the 
pressure and difficulties of living, there is at present very little right 
help. 

It would be no easy or small help to ask of great artists to start 
a school of student-helpers, though we fancy such a plan might prove 
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of value, after the first effort, to the master, as well as of every im- 
portance to the student. No great painter is able to carry out half 
his designs himself; but, for a pupil to be of any real help even in 
the least prominent parts of the work, he requires special training 
and sympathy in the master’s manner of work. In addition to this 
would arise the difficulty that when the student became a real help 
he would be ready and anxious to start work of his own. Having 
relays of students always wanting the same preparation before be- 
coming of any real service, and then wishing to use their experience 
and knowledge on their own works instead of on the master’s, would be 
a labour no great artist could undertake without injury to his own 
work, and therefore the worst injury to the interests of art in general. 
Such a plan might be made to work satisfactorily, perhaps, on a 
larger scale than has ever been tried in England, where a tradition of 
the manner of the master would be passed on from the elder to the 
younger students ; at any rate, of first importance for such a scheme 
to succeed, would be to make it certain that the pupil’s work carried 
out, instead of interrupting, the master’s. Still the money difficulty 
would exist. 

In these days of advanced culture, could not something like an 
art company be formed composed of our first artists and the en- 
lightened Creesuses who seem anxious to help art along with other 
good work ; also all true lovers of art whose moral feeling does not 
rest satisfied in spending money merely to become themselves the 
possessors of beautiful works of art? The artists could help by their 
genius and knowledge, and the Creesuses by their money and influence, 
towards the production of great public works of art, apprenticing 
struggling students of genius to the company for’so many years, in 
this way helping individual talent and doing something towards 
beautifying modern external life. That there is no way in which 
money can be more satisfactorily spent than in making men live the 
best lives they are capable of living, is acknowledged by all advanced 
philanthropists; but when it is spent to enable genius to develope 
itself, the help becomes one which spreads wide for the social good not 
only of the present, but of the future. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever.’ Works on a great scale might, we think, by means of such 
a company, be produced which, for lack of time and means, remain for 
ever dreams in the imagination of poet-painters ; and it is works on a 
great scale, works of high and noble intention, decorating places be- 
longing to or used by the public, and these alone, which can rightly 
influence the masses, and become inspiring to the latent art-instincts of 
nations ; works which would harmonise the dwellings of men with the 
beauties of nature, carrying out, it would seem, the intention nature 
had when she created the artist gift. Men living in cities, as well as 
in the country, ought to have that rest and contentment in gazing on 
external objects which beauty inspires. They surely ought not, for 
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the best healthiness of their condition, to be obliged continually 
to resort to the effort of thought in order to elevate their mood. 
Artists might have, we think, a very decided mission in the advanced 
education of our time, if they realised the seriousness of such a mission.’ 

Never, it would seem, was there a time when life required the 
rounding harmonious influence of beauty more. It is a want, which, 
though the cause is not consciously realised, becomes a morbid pain 
in many intellectual natures. As dogmatic religion slips more and 
more from under their hold, there is often a dry emptiness left in 
that part of the soul which faith has deserted and which no excite- 
ment can satisfy. 

Some turn to the beauty in an abstract idea, the beauty in the 
triumph of a moral endurance and an unselfish devotion, an exer- 
cise of the emotion of pity to allay that necessity which exists in their 
nature for beauty of some kind. ‘George Eliot’ describesy as she 
alone can, how that painful life of mental doubt falls back and takes 
refuge in the simplest acts which allay the sufferings of the sick, 
where a ground of sympathy for needs common to all humanity can 
always be found; and of course there can be no more practical or 
worthy result of ‘honest doubt’ and that humiliation which in 
honest natures results from moral and mental confusion. But to 
weep with the side of nature which weeps, and not to rejoice with 
the beauty of nature that rejoices, is an asceticism which is contrary, 
we think, to the obvious intentions of nature, and lands us on a shore 
barren of the pure delights which our senses were created to en- 
joy- 

The world wants educating in the beautiful—-for we have 
thwarted the instinct for beauty which, from savages upwards, all 
healthy human nature was meant to possess; we have thwarted it 
by the faults of our civilisation, by allowing ourselves to become 
over-greedy, unreal, ever seeking for effect to appear different from 
what we are—thwarted it by being too indolent to be original, too 
ambitious to be simple, too careless to be discriminating. Having 
lost the instinct through our weaknesses, the question is, can we 

* Wordsworth, in his sonnet to Haydon, says :— 
‘High is our calling, friend ; creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert, 
And oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 


Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness, 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard !’ 
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revive it out of the virtues of our modern civilisation, out of the 
honest desire for intellectual and moral truth, out of the intense 
interest in natural science, out of the subtlety of the best critical 
instinct, out of the purity of our finest literary and poetic taste? Is 
there enough latent religious feeling, amidst all the dreary materialism 
in which so much of the world seems soaked, to nurture a great school 
of art—enough to counterbalance and get the better of the vul- 
garities of the time? Of refining of luxury we have so much we 
are apt to mistake its results for those of the soul, putting them 
on the altar of ‘good taste’ and worshipping them. There is such 
a straining to be clever, many brains are toppled over before their 
real work in the world begins; such a straining to be muscular and 
strong, many bodies are maimed by an excess in athletics before they 
are even fully grown. Surely all this grotesque exaggeration means 
that there is some serious element left out, which, if brought 
into the scheme of education, would keep this wildness in better 
order, give it a tone of better breeding, more balance, and more 
dignity; to every developing power its right place, but no more. 
With all our modern excitement of excess, happiness is not the state 
which the hardest livers, either in the intellectual or physical line, 
seem, by their own account, to have attained. The ways of the 
world tend to what is physically and morally ugly ; the modern mind, 
as a rule, is wanting in that attitude of awe and reverence, insepa- 
rable from the appreciation of beauty, and is unconnected by any 
religious fervour with what in nature is inspired and supernatural. 
The souls of the masses, as well as of the highly cultured and intel- 
lectual, have very real requirements, and these requirements ought 
to be acknowledged and provided for by the thought of the ad- 
vanced classes. It is these requirements which have found in former 
ages expression in the highest art. One fact about Art is distinctly 
proved in her history—all really great schools of art have been in- 
spired by religion. The Greeks abstracted from nature a feeling 
which they could humanise, and out of the streams and clouds, 
trees and mountains, made men and women, forms which they deified 
with the spirit of nature. The early Italians out of men and women 
made Christs and angels, Madonnas and saints; the Italians of the 
Renaissance, taking partly the text of the Christian and partly the 
form of the Greek, threw the passions of humanity into a blaze of 
colour and an almost violent movement of action. These gloried 
in a vividness, an unrestrained generosity of beauty, which, like the 
rich blaze of an autumn garden under the glow of an October sunset, 
a glow richer and fuller than all the summer suns could cast on 
it, but the glow which precedes the night of killing frost, flamed up 
and then vanished, leaving Art no longer an important powerin. the 
world. Is there any hope of reviving that power? Cgawe,'through 
the feeling for nature which certainly exists, thou ia minority, 
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and of which feeling Wordsworth and Ruskin are our prophets, 
through the expressional side of human form which a few of our 
artists are able to depict, and which in literature finds expression 
pre-eminently in the writings of ‘George Eliot,’ convey some of the 
subtler thought and moral fervour of our own special religious feeling 
into Art, reviving her power and placing her again among the first 
of human interests ? 

Clearly, if we rest content with the art which is but a secondhand 
feeling, a replica of the expression of dogmas we no longer hold 
as vital truths; if we are content to sink into the expression of 
mere realistic effects, giving to our own proficiency that reverence 
which religious minds give to the creations of a superior power ; 
above all, if we are content to remain indiscriminate and careless in 
our judgment of the rare but really great art which is being pro- 
duced in our day, it is hopeless, and we must also rest content with 
a very secondary position for the art of our times. But, with so much 
increasing interest and energy in art matters, there ought to be found 
a possibility of drawing the moral and intellectual vein pre-eminent 
in our best literature into sympathy with the artist instinct. 

But somewhere there is a link missing. We are afraid it must be 
admitted as a fact that the majority of our prominent artists do not 
live in the highest thought of our day, and that the highest thought 


seems often strangely blunt with regard to the poetry of form and 
colour. That the world would be the better for learning the lessons 
which beauty can teach through the best art, and that this is a time 
when such lessons are especially needed in education, must be the 
belief of all who feel acutely the close relation in feeling existing 
between what is best in all religions, and what is greatest in all art. 


E. I. Barrina@Ton. 
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A SHOPKEEPERS VIEW OF 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


In the February number of this Review a paper appeared upon the 
above subject, from the pen of Mr. J. H. Lawson, written with an 
evident intention of placing the issue fairly before the public; but, 
from lack of accurate information, he has fallen into many errors, 
which in the following pages I will endeavour to correct. 

Mr. Lawson begins by assuming that traders object to co-operation 
in toto, which is by no means the case. What they do object to is 
that co-operative societies are permitted to trade under conditions 
which place the retail dealer at an unfair disadvantage ; and that paid 
and pensioned officers of the State are permitted not only to co-operate, 
but to trade, under like advantages, to his considerable detriment. 

I will endeavour to present the subject as fairly as possible from 
the opposite point of view to that of Mr. Lawson ; and, in so doing, 
it may be well, in the first instance, to look at the conditions under 
which a retail dealer commences business. After a long apprentice- 
ship, and yearsof subsequent probation to gain the requisite experience, 
he, to enter into business with any chance of success, must be possessed 
of sufficient capital; the whole of which he risks, as there is no limit 
to his liability. He must take premises in a business thoroughfare, 
or street, for which he pays rent greatly in excess of what they would 
let for as private dwellings; his rates and taxes are assessed in pro- 
portion to his rental ; and he not unfrequently pays income-tax upon 
considerably more than his actual income, owing to his not unnatural 
objection to appeal against an excessive assessment. 

Members of co-operative societies, even those who trade under the 
Limited Liability Act, risk nothing ; nor are they under the necessity of 
taking expensive premises. Why, then, having these advantages 
already, should they be permitted to escape the payment of their fair 
share towards the cost of government? They trade or co-operate 
under the protection of the laws of the realm, and enjoy the benefit 
of those laws to the full extent that the retail trader does. Why then 
should they not be taxed in the same proportion? Why should he 
pay in excess to compensate for the loss sustained by the State 
owing to their system of doing business ? 

‘rom inquiries recently made, I find that the retail trader is 
assessed for income-tax, practically, upon his; annual return, i.e. if he 
appeals he is questioned not only in respect to the profit he has made, 
but he is required to show what his annual returns are; and the 
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assessors appear to found their judgment rather upon those than 
upon his declared profits. All are not, of course, assessed in the 
same proportion; some, trading in goods of every-day sale, making 
a large return at a small profit; others, dealing in articles of luxury, 
or goods of a perishable nature, making a smaller return at a larger 
profit; and thus the assessments vary from about five to fifteen per 
cent. of the annual returns. I do not, of course, pledge myself to 
these figures—the exact average could be easily ascertained ; but 
taking this as an approximately true statement, I think I have shown 
that retail traders, in the aggregate, pay income-tax upon about ten 
per cent. of their annual returns; and, as I before said, all co-opera- 
tive societies, being protected by the laws of the country in the same 
degree as the retail trader, they should bear the burden of taxation 
in the same proportion; and as their trades are of an extremely 
mixed character, embracing almost every department of industry, it 
would be fair to assess them upon an average of trades, which, if I 
am correct in my estimate, would be upon ten per cent. of their annual 
returns. It is, to quote the late Shere Ali, ‘as clear as sunlight,’ 
that, if all trading were done upon the co-operative principle, income- 
tax under Schedule D would become practically extinct. If co- 
operation had been continued upon the original Rochdale system, 
and had been assessed for income-tax, no difficulty would have been 
encountered upon this point. 

The foregoing remarks apply to co-operative societies generally, 
but the retail trader contends that he has a further just cause of 
complaint that Crown servants, be they civil, naval and military, or 
clerical, should be permitted to trade at all. He contends that they, 
being in receipt of salaries or pensions derived from taxes which he 
largely helps to pay, or from funds which might otherwise be used 
for the relief of the poor, for education, or other purposes, should 
not be permitted to enter into competition with him; a competition 
in which he, owing to those salaries or pensions, must—apart from 
other advantages enjoyed by them, but denied tohim—of necessity be 
heavily handicapped. 

Irrespective of the prestige obtained by adopting departmental 
names—Civil-Service, Naval and Military, and so on—civil servants 
are frequently in possession of official information which will enable 
them to forestall a market; naval and military officers may make 
use of their official positions (I am informed that this is a constant 
practice of one officer, he being a director of a store) to entice can- 
didates for commissions to their shops; and who shall say that, with 
possibilities such as these, Government contracts may not be taken 
by these societies, and a way opened for peculation and jobbery 
which will not a little startle many of the supporters of this move- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lawson asserts that, owing to co-operation, a general reduc- 
tion in prices has taken place. I do not think so. That a general 
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reduction has taken place is undoubtedly true, but it has been due 
to other causes—the increased value of the sovereign, and the decrease 
of our export trade. 

Mr. Lawson thinks that decrease in cost of distribution at home 
would lessen the cost of goods for exportation, and enable us to com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets. This might be if producers 
were largely affected by it. But are they? To what extent do the 
working classes benefit by the co-operative movement? Most of their 
societies have failed, and the members of leviathan Government 
Stores would not admit such small fry to their eclectic companionship. 

Mr. Lawson further falls into error when he says that certain 
co-operative societies are able to buy at a greater advantage than 
retail dealers. This, excepting in a few instances (unless they make 
use of official information to forestall a market), is not the case. 
The trader has a trained judgment, and buys only such goods as he 
knows to be of good value; whereas co-operative societies must 
depend upon the judgment of employés, who, even if they possess 
the ability, are by no means equally interested in obtaining the 
choicest samples at the lowest prices (it is an axiom in trade that 
any fool can sell, but it requires a man of business to buy), and thus 
it happens that they are frequently supplied with very inferior goods ; 
so much is this the case that co-operative buyers are yclept ‘ City 
scavengers,’ and it is not an uncommon thing for goods, unsaleable to 
the trader, or which have been returned by him as faulty, to be put 
aside in anticipation of the co-operative buyer’s arrival. Anything, 
they say, will do for the stores. This, I believe, in a great measure 
accounts for the readiness with which wholesale houses supply them. 

Mr. Lawson falls into a greater error when he asserts that co- 
operative societies, especially the Army and Navy, pay higher wages 
to their workpeople than traders do, and quotes Hood’s ‘ Song of the 
Shirt’ in support of his statement. If Hood had been better in- 
formed, he, being an honest man, would either not have written that 
song, or would have called it by another name. The people of whom 
he wrote had no more right to be called ‘shirt-makers’ than coal- 
heavers, if they took to the needie, would have to be called tailors. 
Set one of the latter to make a coat, and what would he earn per 
week ? A few shillings, and spoil the garment. Hood’s ‘ shirt-makers * 
were quite as inefficient. I have been in the shirt trade since 1843, 
a year before Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’ was written, if I rightly 
remember, and during the whole of that time good shirt-makers have 
been able to earn, working less than twelve hours per day, from 
fifteen to twenty shillings per week. I once had a very quick hand 
who earned from twenty-five to thirty shillings. It is incorrect to 
say that co-operative societies pay higher wages than we do. Ask 
any retail shirt manufacturer, either in the West-end or City, to show 
you his ‘ work log,’ and what I assert will be found to be perfectly true. 

VoL. V.—No. 26. 3B 
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It is, and always has been, more difficult for employers to get good 
workers than for competent hands to obtain employment at good wages, 

The system of giving discounts to servants has been rightly 
objected to. But who has been chiefly in fault? Not the trader, 
He resisted the imposition long before co-operation was thought of, 
but was powerless to put it down, and will continue to be so as long 
as masters and mistresses engage their servants upon the understand- 
ing that they are to have the paying of certain bills, and allow them 
to select their tradespeople. If the heads of establishments will take 
the trouble to select their own tradespeople, pay their own bills, 
demand five per cent. discount for cash, and form their own judgment 
in regard to the quality of goods supplied, they may have to pay 
their servants higher wages, but the objectionable.system of feeing 
will be at once abolished. 

Mr. Lawson assumes that the trader is powerless to resist the 
so-called co-operative movement because it is allied to the free-trade 
principle, before which Juggernaut he must cast himself down and 
quietly submit to be ground to pieces. But that is not bis view of 
the case ; nor is he the helpless being that Mr. Lawson supposes him 
to be: individually he may be powerless, but collectively his power 
is great. Co-operation is credited with doing many wonderful things. 
What if it teaches traders the necessity of putting aside trade 
jealousies, and of combining for the protection of their order? What 
if they are compelled, driven, to throw their weight into the scale of 
democracy? I, as a Conservative, would resist this tendency to the 
utmost, but I cannot close my ears to the constant expressions of dis- 
content which arise from every branch of trade, and point in that 
direction. Hitherto traders have, consciously or unconsciously, acted 
as a buffer betwixt aristocracy and democracy, between the Church 
and disestablishment. Will they longer do so? The socialistic 
principle of co-operation may in the end overcome them; but they 
will not fall alone. Without a powerful middle class, Church, aristo- 
eracy, and other privileged classes, would probably soon find their 
positions seriously endangered. 

The leaders of the co-operative movement appear to contem- 
plate with the utmost placidity the entire obliteration of the class 
which they are pleased to call ‘ distributors.’ The term is a very in- 
adequate one, as many of the so-called distributors are manufacturers 
also, and most inventions, styles, &c., are either made ‘or suggested 
by them. But have they fairly considered what (supposing it to be 
successful) would be the ultimate effect of their system? It would 
be nothing less than a social revolution. Shop property, as shop 
property, would become valueless; towns, instead of being lively places 
of residence, perpetual exhibitions, as they now are, would be dull 
indeed—bricks and mortar, everlasting bricks and mortar, without 
even a rag to relieve the monotony. And what would become of the 
thousands of workers who are now employed in the manufacture of 
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shop-fittings, decorations, &c.? The earl’s carriage would take the 
place of the tradesman’s cart (it has already done so to some extent, 
to the great detriment of the porters), the clerk would find his occupa~- 
tion gone, and even the shopman and shopwoman would be at a 
discount. These people are not too highly paid even now—what would 
they be then ? and what effect would this state of things be likely to 
have upon the value of shop and even of house property? In the 
majority of cases the bulk of the profit made by traders is expended in 
rent and taxes, beyond which they get a bare subsistence ; it is only a 
small minority who are able to save money. What proportion does the 
number of those who retire from business bear to those who fail? And 
when do they retire? Only, as a rule, when they are too old to work. 

It is otherwise with the overpaid officers of the State. They 
invest, and therefore risk, nothing ; and after a life of ease are en- 
titled to a retiring pension at a comparatively early age. But, 
assuming the success of the co-operative movement, how long will 
this continue? Will the present high rates paid to civil and military 
officers be maintained? I think not; competition will centre upon 
those services, and competition has the reverse effect of keeping up 
prices. If co-operation is so good a thing, it will be tried all round. 
What is to prevent the Government service from being worked upon 
the co-operative plan ? 

Again, have the supporters of stores considered what effect the 
success of this system would be likely to ultimately have upon prices ? 
All who are engaged in trade know that competition isso severe that, 
excepting in a few cases, nothing beyond very moderate profits can 
be obtained ; and that, as a rule, it is only where there is a monopoly 
that large profits can be made. The tendency of co-operation, by 
setting up a few gigantic stores in place of the many shops, is to 
establish a monopoly, and having once attained that position, who 
shall say that it will not be taken advantage of, and monopoly prices 
charged? The large salaries which amateur directors and managers 
draw for their services lead to the conclusion that their action can- 
not be attributed to purely philanthropic motives ; that selfishness, 
rather than self-sacrifice, is at the root of their so-called co-operation. 
Were it otherwise, the poorer members of the services would be en- 
couraged to join, which I am informed is not the case, preference being 
given to wealthy outside customers who can afford to buy largely. 

The Rochdale Pioneers adopted very different principles; they 
struck against an abominable ‘truck system,’ co-operated strictly 
amongst themselves, and, recognising the necessity of a fair remunera- 
tion to honest traders, charged a like profit upon their goods; and, 
after paying working expenses, divided the residue annually, pro rata, 
amongst the members according to the amount of their purchases. 
Had this system been continued, and the societies assessed for income- 
tax upon their profits, tradesmen would have had no cause of complaint. 

3 B2 
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I have so far written in defence of traders; but I by no means do 
so generally. That the great majority are honest I, from my long 
business experience, have no doubt; but there are exceptions to the 
rule, notably those who profess to take off large discounts to the 
holders of co-operative tickets. Twenty or twenty-five per cent. is 
absurd—no honest trader can afford to do anything of the kind; 
and there is very little doubt that tradesmen who supply the holders 
of those tickets either raise their prices generally to enable them to 
take off such discounts, thereby robbing the public, or require them 
to be served at special counters. (In two cases within my knowledge 
this has been, and probably is still, done.) There are others who 
indulge in any amount of clap-trap; professing, perpetually, that 
they are selling goods at a ‘ruinous sacrifice;’ others again who 
make ‘leading articles’ of well-known goods, as the stores do of 
pickles, &c. All such places the judicious buyer will avoid. But 
it is as unfair, because a minority adopt such principles, become trade 
charlatans, to charge the general body of traders with dishonesty, as 
it would be to say that the nobility and gentry are not trustworthy 
because a minority, in virtue of their family names or connections, 
obtain goods on credit for which they have neither the means nor 
the intention to pay; or the working classes with dishonesty because 
a few are guilty of theft. 

Yet the trader is called extortionate, dishonest, if he does not 
supply his customers at store prices, plus sending daily for orders, 
delivering goods free of cost, giving more or less credit, but minus 
the five-shilling ticket, renewable annually, for the privilege of 
dealing at his shop. 

The tradesman asks for no exceptional advantages; what he 
requires, and what he will demand, is a fair field and no favour 
either for himself or others: let competition be made equal, and he 
will have no difficulty in holding his own. And to make competition 
equal, paid or pensioned officers of the State should be prohibited 
from trading; co-operative societies should be assessed for income- 
tax in proportion to their annual returns, and should be required to 
pay stamp duties; and the trader should be legally entitled to charge 
five per cent. interest per annum on accounts after twelve months’ 
credit. It is useless to talk of doing away with credit ; without credit 
the business of the country could not be carried on. 

Moreover, in the interest of the public quite as much as of the 
trader, it is desirable that the Limited Liability Act should be 
amended. No Act was ever passed which more completely falsified 
the intentions of its propounders, or had a more deteriorating effect 
upon commercial morality. Under its gis penniless promoters 
have almost daily started bubble companies for every conceivable 
purpose; persons of standing in society have, for a consideration, 
allowed their names to appear in prospectuses, thereby becoming 
decoys ; goods have been depreciated in quality until British manu- 
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factures are discredited in foreign markets ; a most unhealthy stimulus 
has been given to trade, from the reaction of which we are now 
suffering; and thousands of families have been ruined by the failure 
of companies which in many cases were either never intended to 
succeed, or had not the remotest chance of succeeding. 

To place limited companies in fair competition with traders, and 
at the same time render them comparatively safe investments, I 
think that shares should be issued at a minimum of 50l., and 
the full amount called up within two years. This would be no 
hardship upon the public; persons who have not 50/. to invest 
had far better put their small savings into the Post Offive Bank. 
Directors should be required to hold, collectively, at least one-tenth 
of the capital; their names should be published on prospectuses and 
in their places of business, and, in the event of failure, in the Gazette, 
with that of the company to which they belonged; public auditors 
should be appointed and accounts audited annually, and companies 
should be summarily wound up whenever it was found that half the 
eapital had been lost ; moreover, a heavy penalty should be attached 
to making wilful misstatements either in prospectuses or accounts. 
By these means an altogether superior class of directors would be 
obtained, the public would be protected in their investments, and 
manufacturers and traders would no longer be subjected to an unfair 
competition. I say unfair, because those who are speculating with 
other people’s money, risking none of their own, do so regardless of 
consequences, and thus go on producing irrespective of demand, and, 
being compelled to sell, frequently do so at a loss. What does it 
matter to them? They draw their fees as long as any fund remains 
to draw from, and when all is lost transfer their valuable services to 
some fresh undertaking. 

Mr. Lawson seems to smile at the idea of tradesmen making a 
hustings question of co-operation, and threatens as a counter-move 
a combination of consumers, who, being the larger body, would be 
sure to have the best of the battle. But this is assuming a great 
deal. If all consumers were like-minded, doubtless it would be so; 
but happily the majority are too unselfish, and I may add too clear- 
sighted, to be led away by this newfangled idea: they can see that 
it is socialistic in principle, that it has a distinctly levelling tendency, 
and they are doubtful as to where it may ultimately lead. 

Tradesmen have too long allowed petty jealousies to keep them 
asunder. They will now unite, form a ‘ Trade League,’ and, avoiding 
all distinctions of party, vote only for such candidates as will pledge 
themselves to fairly represent their interests in Parliament. This 
was done in Marylebone at the last election, and resulted in the 
return of a Liberal and a Conservative: it will be done again at the 
next; and what was effected in Marylebone can be done in every 


borough throughout England. 
Tuomas Lorp. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
BURMAH. 


Tus paper concerns itself solely with the native State of Burmah, 
and takes no cognisance of that rich, fertile, and interesting group 
of provinces which we know under the collective name of ‘ British 
Burmah.’ When, therefore, I speak in the following pages, hastily 
written during a very shaky voyage from Mandalay to Prome, of 
‘Burmah,’ it is to be understood that the independent kingdom of 
Burmah is invariably meant. 

The once great empire of the ‘ Lord of the Universe’ has dwindled 
sadly both in dimensions and splendour. In its palmy days it em- 
braced the whole of the fair wide-spreading region between the great 
mountain-range that stretches southward from the snow-clad Lang- 
tang to the sea near Martaban between the embouchures of the 
Salwen and the Sitang, and that other range which, under the 
generic name of the Arracan Mountains, trends southward from the 
Assam mass, till it sinks in the sea hard by Negrais, ‘its last bluff 
crowned by the golden pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to seaward, a 
Burmese Sunium.’ Of this favoured region, Yule, whose book, pub- 
lished in 1858, is still the standard treatise on Burmah, thus speaks: 
‘With such a frontier, with neighbours who only wished to be let 
alone, with such a trunk line from end to end of his dominions as the 
Trawadi, with his teak forests, and his mineral riches, and his fisheries, 
his wheat, cotton, and rice lands, a world of eager traders to the east- 
ward, and the sea open in front, the King of Ava’s dominion was a 
choice one, had not incurable folly and arrogance deprived him of his 
best advantages, cast down the barriers of his kingdom, and brought 
British cantonments and custom-houses within his borders.’ 

Shorn of its seaboard, mismanaged and misgoverned, it is still a 
choice dominion. Along a valley from twenty to sixty miles wide, 
every acre of which teems with fertility, the Irawadi pours down its 
mighty volume of water, at once a highway and a fertiliser. Its 
course is a great street, the wayfarers on which are innumerable 
craft, its borders lined by smiling villages bowered among luxuriant 
foliage. It is ‘ easy come, easy go,’ as to money and substance, with 
the gay-hearted, happy-go-lucky people of Burmah. They can laugh 
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at want in a country where a plot of ground needs but to be tickled 
with a hoe and it laughs up into your face with sustenance for a 
season; they dance and sing, and can afford hours and days for 
holiday-making and ‘ pooey ’ frequenting, under misgovernment that 
would go far to break the spirit of a less buoyant race, and under a 
burden of taxation that would grind into the dust the peasantry of a 
less favoured soil. In Burmah every industry—from governing to 

cabbage-growing—is pursued fitfully, perfunctorily, and as if tempus 
inexorabile were a bauble to be played with ; and yet prosperity is 
universal, plenty smiles from every village, and merry contentment 
beams from every face. With trade a mere plaything—to all ap- 
pearance regarded as a casual joke by those who engage in it—the 
great fleet of the Irawadi flotilla finds cargo waiting at every ghaut ; 

and the customs revenue on exports and imports—a revenue farmed, 

of course, to a foreigner, to save bother, and so sweated freely— 

yields annually more than a million and a half sterling, and this ex- 

clusive of monopolies that are duty-free. The wife of the half-naked 

coolie who carries your portmanteau ashore wears a dolizan of the 
‘red, red goud’ prized as much in the Burmah of to-day as in the 
Scotland of the olden time. A real ruby flashes its crimson radiance- 
on the finger of a chance deck-passenger on your steamer, who may 
be the wife of an artisan or a petty official, And you are told by 
credible witnesses that the valley of the Irawadi, fertile and peopled 
as it seems, can bear no comparison in fertility and population with 
the great inland valley parallel with it to the eastward, stretching 
along the base of the Shan mountains all the way from Mandalay, 
the capital, to the British frontier station of Tonghoo—its length 
two hundred and thirty miles, its breadth varying from forty to 
eighty. In the eastern slopes trending down to this valley, coal and 
ironstone—both, it is needless to say, unwrought—lie in juxtaposition 
as close as in the Cleveland hills, and lead is actually worked after a 
fashion. As you traverse the streets of Burmah, no beggars harass 
your path with piteous whines and loathsome credentials such as 

swarm in every city of British India, and are indeed not wholly un- 
known in our own favoured isle. To the superficial observer, the 
land is an Oriental Arcadia somewhat flavoured with naughtiness, and 
slightly chequered by crucifixions. To look up, from the perusal of a 

newspaper story of Sheffield distress, at the river foreground of a 

Burmese village, with the plump children larking in the sand, and 
the laughing women tripping down to bathe, is a contrast that has 

a momentary tendency to shake one’s faith in the blessedness of 
civilisation. 

The late King of Burmah died in October last, and, soon after 
the telegram announcing the accession to the throne of one of his 
sons, there appeared in the English newspapers the wondrous tale 
that in a land, concerning which the most salient piece of knowledge 
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that any of us, save experts, had of it, was the absolute despotism 
under which it was ruled, despotism had been abandoned per saltum, 
and was replaced by mild, enlightened, and well-balanced consti- 
tutionalism. The new monarch, so ran the strange news, had volun- 
tarily surrendered the prerogatives devolving on him through a long 
line of irresponsible despots. He had even abandoned his governing 
individuality as the sovereign, and was content to rule through, or 
rather to be ruled by, a council of ministers. Ingenious leader- 
writers speculated on the probability of a Burmese Parliament, now 
that despotism had given place to a constitutional administration, 
of which reform was professed to be the watchword. We live in 
nimble days, when the record of a ‘sensation’ is fast effaced from 
the mental slate by the advent of a new item of the same convulsive 
pattern ; but the tidings of and the comments on the ‘ Great Burmese 
Transformation Scene’ are so recent that I venture to hope some, 
at least, of the readers of the Nineteenth Century have still some 
memory of the circumstances as told in telegrams and articles in 
October and November last. They interested me much at the time, 
and the short visit to the Burmese capital, from which I am on the 
return journey, afforded the opportunity, which I most gladly em- 
braced, for inquiring into the details of the strange political phe- 
nomenon of which telegrams had given us but the broad and sketchy 
outlines. Although my time was short, I took great pains to gather 
and collate the information which the reader will find embodied in 
the succeeding paragraphs. I cannot but think that the narrative 
possesses interest, not alone for the general reader, but for the student 
of the history of nations and of politics. 

The late King of Burmah—the ‘ Mendoon’ king, as he was called 
in Burmese fashion, from the province of which he had been prince— 
owed his throne to the internal convulsions caused by the successful 
British invasion of 1852. He dethroned his brother, ‘the cock- 
fighting king,’ in 1853, and was crowned the same year. The 
* Mendoon’ king was a man of great force of character, and, had he 
been as loyal as he was strong, he might have gone far to make 
Burmah a model State among Oriental nations. But, in his 
later years at all events, he bore the deserved reputation of being 
obstructive, exclusive, oppressive, and an enemy to the progress ot 
his country. He began his reign well. Yule, writing of his visit 
in 1855, says of him: ‘His conscientious efforts to do justice have 
been rewarded by complete tranquillity.’ He found the country in 
wretched case. Where there was government at all, it was mis- 
government, so that the strongest aspiration of the people was to be 
ignored by the Government. Bribery and corruption held sway 
throughout the ranks of officialism, from the king on the throne to 
the meanest hanger-on of the pettiest official, Immunity from 
punishment for offences was a mere question of money, no matter 
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how atrocious or flagrant the crime. Burmah then was as if Turkey 
under the Pashas had taken unto itself seven devils worse than the 
first. Each district of the kingdom was given to an official or a 
minion who ‘ate’ it. The term is not mine, and used by me meta- 
phorically ; it is the Burmese official expression of the period. Princes, 
ministers, concubines, white elephants, dancing girls, each and all 
had a province, a district, or a village ‘to eat.’ The official so holding 
a province was the supreme authority in it. He had power of life 
and death. The local functionaries whom he appointed were simply 
the men who undertook to furnish him the greatest amount of 
‘eating.’ Of course, these ground out of the people ‘eating’ for 
themselves as well; and the screw was continually on, with an extra 
turn whenever there was a change of masters, or rather owners. 
The misery was so horrible that the population emigrated by whole 
villages into British territory, of the new and beneficent rule obtain- 
ing in which the good tidings came drifting over the frontier. Such 
was the wretchedness, and so sweeping was the depopulation, that 
the new king, when he came to realise the state of the country over 
which he found himself ruler, exclaimed with a certain horror, ‘ Great. 
God, I might as well be king over a desert !’ 

He began his course of reform firmly, but quietly and gradually. 
It was no easy task; for family claims, the consideration held meet 
for good service in time of need, and vested interests, confronted 
and obstructed his every step. When he came to the throne, no 
official received a stipend—he was paid by the grant of a district 
‘toeat.’ The king determined to abolish the ‘ eating’ system, and to 
substitute stipends. Working warily, he began in the lower ranks of 
the official phalanx. The institution of a capitation tax furnished 
him with the means to pay salaries. He got into his own hands and 
exercised the appointment of the local functionaries acting for the 
‘ eaters,’ and from this leverage worked steadily for the abolition of the 
‘eating’ altogether. He did not, indeed, abolish altogether local 
exactions, nor could he, with the imperfect machinery at his disposal, 
guard the revenues against peculation ; but he accomplished this, that 
‘eating’ was no longer recognised, and that all ministers and princes 
were in the receipt of regular stipends. The district title, indeed, 
remained and remains to each, but the district revenues were, theo- 
retically at all events, paid intact into the Imperial treasury, and a 
certain annual sum paid thereout to the incumbent—the quondam 
‘eater.’ His interest in keeping up the revenue was enlisted by the 
application of the principle that the stipend should bear a proportion 
to the amount of revenue paid into the treasury—a system of which 
the weak side clearly was that the taxpayer had as little protection 
from the temptation unduly to swell the revenue, as he previously had 
from being ‘eaten’ directly and nakedly. As it fell out, he mostly 
suffered a good deal in both ways; for while the incumbent took care 
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that his quota of revenue looked well, he and his subordinates could 
not quite forget that the principal of an exaction is apt to be larger 
than the interest of it in the shape of commission paid as salary. 
Complaints were rife, and the king heard them. He adopted a curious 
expedient. He instituted a set of semi-monastic laymen, who bore 
the name of ‘ Sabbath-keepers.’ These traversed the country in quest 
of corrupt practices, acting as king’s spies after a fashion, and re- 
porting to him direct. A European wonders that instead of this 
complex and inefficient device—for quis custodiet custodes ipsos ?— 
the king did not resort to the expedient of a national valuation and 
a national assessment. He enlisted also the reserves of the Buddhist 
priesthood spread over the face of the country, and gradually in every 
commune there became constituted a local committee of revenue- 
collecting of which the woon or official was the executive member, 
and the Phoonghi and ‘ Sabbath-keeper’ inspecting and controlling 
members, The condition of the people was thus materially improved, 
It is true that in criminal matters the hands of the local officials were 
weakened ; but the effect of this was to centre more and yet more all 
power in the hands of the king, and to make him in reality, as well as 
in phrase and in theory, absolute and omnipotent. He laboured to 
make the Crown the actual as well as the conventional-centre of 
justice, of patronage, of honours and favours. He would be the 
wielder of a benevolent despotism. To use a comparison, his aim was 
‘ personal government ;’ only he was his own Lord Beaconsfield. And 
in achieving his end the monarch was the unconscious prototype of 
the minister. He eliminated from his service all men of strong indi- 
vidual character, cursed with the nuisance, to him, of wills of their own 
and tae evil habit of daring to think for themselves. He laid himself 
out to gather around him functionaries of mediocrity and sub- 
serviency, and hated equally an able man and one to whom he was 
under an obligation. 

A rebellion in 1866 interrupted his schemes, only, in the result, 
to strengthen his hand. The most dangerous of the insurgents was 
the son of the crown prince, his brother ; but the leader of the first 
outbreak was the king’s own son by an inferior wife. He burst into 
the palace at the head of a gang of followers, and cut off the crown 
prince’s head in the palace court. The king was pursued, and had 
to escape by a back door. The palace for a short time, the capital 
for longer, was in the hands of the insurgents. But they withdrew 
to raise the country to the southward. The son of the murdered 
crown prince went off to the northward, and raised another rebellion 
on his own account, so that the king had two insurrections to cope 
with simultaneously. He was hard pressed indeed. At one crisis, of all 
the realm he only held the capital, and numbers of his troops deserted 
him. But he was equal to the occasion ; he devised his own strategy, 
he built batteries, he held his own, and he gradually crushed both 
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outbreaks, and once again stood unquestioned lord paramount. 
Some of his supporters had acquired some influence, and had gained 
some prestige as military leaders. But the ‘Mendoon’ king acted 
towards them as Henry the Eighth acted to Wolsey. One after 
another he brought to disgrace the men who had helped to save 
him. He was a man who insisted on the concentration of fealty. 

He was a proud man, and writhed under the loss of the fair pro- 
vince of Pegu, torn from the kingdom of Burmah by the masterful 
British. He feigned to regard our occupation of it as merely tem- 
porary, and strove to blink the fact of his consent to the cession of 
the territory. He loved few foreigners who were British subjects, 
but favoured and rewarded such as had committed acts which had 
brought them into discredit with the authorities of British Burmah. 
He chafed, that, by having the seaboard, we held our hand on his 
throat in the matter of importing-munitions of war; and entertained 
some foreigners who went through the form of drilling his troops, 
and who built him forts that would command the passage of the 
Irawadi if only there were guns on their ramparts. But he was wily, 
and kept his claws in the sheath. A man sagacious beyond his 
fellows and his opportunities, he recognised that he could make no 
stand against the British power; and abode sourly quiet, lest worse 
things befell him. 

His activity of mind led him to make efforts to develope the com- 
mercial and agricultural resources of his kingdom. This is a phase 
of his character in which he bears a striking resemblance to the 
present Khedive of Egypt. He bought river-steamers, he set about 
erecting ironworks and rice-mills, he entered into negotiations about 
railroads. But the evil of him was that he did everything for his 
own hand. He turned the country into, as it were, one huge royal 
farm, and the husbandmen became his fellaheen. They were made 
to grow prescribed crops on advances received from local authorities, 
and, under compulsion of the advances received and spent, had to 
sell the produce to government at arbitrary prices, considerably 
under the market rates. This system was, on the face of it, oppres- 
sive, but the king professed obstinate blindness to its oppressiveness, 
and asked the people with what face could they grumble, when they 
were so fortunate as to have advances made to them ? 

There is insanity in the race, and as the king advanced in years 
he became capricious. He disbursed great sums in works only to 
abandon them for a whim, when a little more would have made them 
serviceable. A splendid range of ironworks forms a melancholy spec- 
tacle at Tsigain, near the capital. They are ona grand scale; for 
elaborateness of equipment few works in England can match them. 
English operatives superintended their erection, and waited to com- 
mence the output. But, before they could be utilised, some com- 
paratively trivial detail of machinery was lacking. The cog-wheels, 
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or whatever they were, were actually in Rangoon, but a bank held a 
lien over them, and would not let them go till the demand was made 
good. For some reason the king would not pay up,-the cog-wheels 
are still lacking, and the costly works lie there like a still-born child. 
On a road leading out of Mandalay is another melancholy ghost of 
the late king’s caprice. From the edge of a granite jetty a fine 
steam-crane overhangs, where once flowed the Irawadi. In a shed, 
hard by, a ten-ton hammer stands forlornly idle. In other sheds is 
a range of smelting works complete in parts, but only partly erected. 
There never was an ounce of ore smelted here. Where once the 
Irawadi’s deep current flowed is now a stagnant marsh. In pursuit 
of another scheme the king dammed off the river from access to the 
jetty, and the melancholy abortion confronts the passer-by, with the 
place of public execution as an appropriate neighbour to a miscarried 
industry under an irresponsible despotism. 

Not only had the late king a consuming anxiety to centre in 
himself a monopoly of the disposal of the produce of his kingdom, 
but in his later years there fell upon him a craving to gain ‘ koothoo,’ 
that is, religious merit and a high place in the next world, by dint of 
pagoda-building, and this, of course, with State funds. He spent 
vast sums in this pursuit, and had begun an enormous pagoda, the 
building of which, it was reckoned, would occupy eighty years. Ten 
feet of it cost him 200,000/.; and it may safely be reckoned it will 
never be higher than ten feet. He was a man who wanted everything 
bigger and grander than ever had been achieved before. But in one 
matter it must be said for him that his resemblance to Ismail of 
Egypt did not hold good. He spent but little on his personal 
pleasures. He lived economically, and the palace household was 
kept actually short. He neither cared to squander on himself nor to 
grow rich. 

In the early days of September last, having reigned through good 
report and through evil report—as his reign grew old, it may be said 
the latter—the ‘ Mendoon’ king fell sick. Almost from the first it 
appears to have been held, within that teak enclosure that bounds 
the ‘Golden Palace, that the monarch, one of whose titles is ‘ The 
Immortal,’ was not to recover of his sickness. But he was a stubborn 
man when in health, and in sickness he was not less dour. He died 
hard. And it was when he lay stricken with his mortal ailment that 
the notion of constitutionalism first tock definite shape. As in most 
upheavals, whether physical, social, or political, there was a union 
of motive forces. The short-lived régime of constitutionalism in 
Burmah owes its ‘ rise and progress’ partly to love, ‘ the lord of all;’ 
partly to the match-making efforts of a mother, not less acute in a 
semi-barbaric court than in modern ‘society ;’ partly to the anxiety 
of the ministers to secure a settled order of things and a comfortable 
status quo as regarded themselves—the latter always imperilled, and, 
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as like as not, shipwrecked in those efforts to ‘set the country all 
a-boiling and a-bubbling,’ which Tharawadi described to Colonel 
Burney as his ideal of a good honest revolution, that were certain, 
according to precedent, to be made in the struggle for the succession, 
if that struggle were allowed to be ‘worried out’ upon the old 
established lines—partly, as I do sincerely believe, to an honest desire 
on the part of the ministers, or at all events of some ministers, to 
bring about a radical reform of the relations between the monarch 
and his people, in the interests of the latter, among whom they 
themselves naturally were included. For although the condition of 
the people was doubtless better than it had been when the ‘ Mendoon’ 
king succeeded—else that air of prosperity which everywhere strikes 
the most superficial observer, while as yet that king is hardly cold in 
his grave, could not make itself apparent—real, substantial progress, 
the intra-national development of the capabilities of the population 
as a whole, must be cramped and stifled, so long as the people 
remained the shuttlecocks of the caprices of a despot, and so long as 
every succession was born in the throes of wasting and demoralising 
convulsions. There were, in fine, corrupt ministers who wished to 
secure themselves immunity for the continued practice of corruption ; 
others who thought they saw their way to greater consequence when 
the great leveller of despotism should have been broken up; and yet 
others, who, having had their minds opened by travel outside the 
Burmese borders, and having seen what national prosperity means in 
a higher sense than the mere physical plumpness and the buoyant 
laugh of a people—having learned something, too, of how this higher 
phase of prosperity was brought about—were genuine patriots, 
honestly striving to serve their country. It is curious to note that 
they saw no incongruity in trying to work out the national salvation 
by measures at which the sober spirit of constitutionalism must stand 
aghast. 

The succession to the Burmese throne does not, even in theory, go 
by primogeniture. In practice, it has mostly gone by force. The 
king for the time being names one of the members of his family, 
generally a son by his ‘ first’ queen, if there happens to be such a 
son; and on the father’s death, the nominee, if he can, makes good 
his title by the expedient of obliterating all rival claimants. If he 
fails, he for the most part gets obliterated himself. The late king’s 
principal queen, or Nah-mah-dau-phra, was his own half-sister, in 
accordance with invariable precedent handed down from the times of 
the legendary Sakya princes of Kapilavastu. She died some years 
ago without issue. His brother, who had been early in the reign 
named crown prince, had been slain in 1866, as already described. 
If the second queen, who, on the death of his Majesty’s principal 
queen and half-sister, had been raised to the position of Nah-mah- 
dau-phra, had been the mother of a son, there is little doubt that 
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he would have been named crown prince, for the lady was a great 
favourite with her lord, and herself of the blood royal. But, as 
fortune would have it, her offspring consisted of three daughters, and 
the Salic law in Burmah is inexorable. The late king had an 
extensive assortment of sons by other wives, but none had any special 
intrinsic claim to the position of crown prince. And the wily old 
king, recognising the advantages of suspense, preferred to keep the 
pear a-dangling, and would make no nomination. Of his many sons, 
three deserve mention. The eldest, a man of ungoverned violence, 
was under restraint, and out of the running. The ‘ Meckyi’ prince, 
the second eldest, was a quiet, inoffensive, sensible man, with some 
experience in affairs. Certain privileges had been accorded to him 
which had seemed to indicate that the king his father intended him 
to be his successor ; but later he had been accused of intriguing, and 
when the king fell ill, he was in disgrace under surveillance. Another 
of the elder sons, the ‘ Nyoung-yan’ prince, was the most amiable 
and popular of all the king’s sons, and perhaps also the one most 
trusted by his father. When the king fell ill, he was the only son 
of mature age allowed free access to the sick-room. When the king’s 
illness became serious, he was designated to the responsible duty of 
advising with the ministers upon the measures to be adopted for 
averting disorders should that illness threaten to become dangerous. 
Besides these three, the late king had several younger sons, 
among whom was a lad named Theebo. Barely twenty, his character, if 
he had any, was undeveloped; he was reputed quiet, stolid, and reserved, 
and, being a religious lad, stood well with the priests. He was young 
and doubtless pliant; and he had a certain distinctiveness in that 
he was the only one of all the king’s sons whose mother was of the 
blood royal. He had been a pupil, after a fashion, for a few months, 
of the Rev. Mr. Marks, a Church of England missionary who stood 
high in the favour of the late king. He was reported exceptionally 
well-educated for a Burmese prince, and chewed betel and smoked 
cheroots &@ la mode. And, as the fates and Cupid would have it, 
it so happened that this young Theebo and the second of the chief 
queen’s three daughters had fallen in love with each other. Now, as 
a mere younger son, Theebo was a ‘detrimental.’ But the Nah- 
mah-dau-phra is a shrewd, influential, clever woman, and had the 
double prestige of being chief queen and of being herself of the 
blood royal. She had taken up the youthful lover of her daughter, 
and had proposed to the king that he should be named heir appa- 
rent. The king had refused; but this refusal did not necessarily 
imply rejection, but was only another proof of his Majesty’s dis- 
inclination to designate his successor. Enjoying the countenance of 
the mother of his sweetheart, he had assigned to him as a residence 
a small house within the palace, and in ceremonial audiences had 
precedence next to the ‘ Nyoung-yan’ prince, who had the first place. 
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As the king’s ailment increased, the ministers, doubtless with 
much consultation and deliberation, banded themselves together with 
intent that the absolute despotism of the Burmese monarchy should 
be modified and restricted in the successor to the irresponsible tyrant 
who lay on his deathbed. The high court and council of the 
monarchy is called the Hlwot-dau, and consists of four principal 
ministers of state, whose official title is ‘ Woonghye,’ but who are 
more commonly known as ‘ Menghyis,’ with some territorial appella- 
tion prefixed. Propositions originating with the Hlwot-dau are 
brought before the king by the Bya-deit, or council of interior or 
household ministers, whose members, four in number, are styled 
‘ Atwen-woons.’ The Bya-deit also is the immediate recipient of all 
orders from the king, and, in short, it may be described as in theory 
a critical and consultative council of transmission between the 
monarch and the Hlwot-dau. This machinery has a specious sem- 
blance of constitutionalism ; but if ever there was a substance, it had 
long since disappeared, and there remained but a feeble shadow. 
General Fytche, whose experience of Burmah was long and close, 
speaks thus trenchantly of these councils: ‘ They are the relics of a 
constitution which has long since lost all real power. The members 
of both are mere nominees of the king, creatures of his will, instru- 
ments of his orders. He may accept their advice, but they exercise 
nothing of the influence of hereditary or legislative bodies, and their 
authority is a mere sham.’ Bent on abolishing the sham, and sub- 
stituting at least some measure of a reality, the members of the 
Hlwot-dau and of the Bya-deit joined forces, and formed one council 
bent on reform through the medium of selecting to the succession a 
prince who would not object to fall in with their views. The moving 
spirit of the organisation was the ‘Magwé-Menghyi,’ the senior 
minister of the Hlwot-dau, and virtual prime minister of the realm. 
He had already had some practical experience in king-making, for he 
it was who in 1853, by the strong-handed expedient of seizing and 
confining the previous king’s chief advisers, had -cleared the steps of 
the throne for the monarch who now lay sick. 

The ministers had their end to serve, and the first queen had hers. 
These converged in the person of the young Theebo ; and accordingly 
the ministers and the Nah-mah-dau-phra joined forces in the common 
enterprise of securing to him the succession. 

The king had gradually become very ill. No outsiders had any 
access to him, and the first queen and the ministers had a clear 
course for their designs. They decided that an order should be 
issued in the king’s name nominating the young Theebo crown 
prince, and constituting him regent during the king’s illness. This 
decision having been arrived at, precautions after the Burmese 
fashion were taken to knock opposition on the head. All the princes 
living outside the palace were summoned into the palace by a royal 
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order. They were brought in with all customary honour; but once 
inside they were made prisoners. There was one exception. The 
‘ Nyoung-yan’ prince had penetrated the machinations of the chief 
queen and the ministers. He was not ambitious to be named heir 
apparent; but he had a natural regard for his own safety, which he 
knew their plot would compromise. He took his measures accord- 
ingly, and regarded the summons to the palace, which the other 
princes obeyed, as the signal to him to get out of harm’s way. With 
his younger brother he escaped in the disguise of a common coolie 
into the British Residency, where he claimed and received protection 
from Mr. Shaw, the Resident; and he is now in safe exile at 
Calcutta. 

The king was conscious only at intervals, but one of these in- 
tervals occurred immediately after the cowp just narrated, and his 
favourite daughter, who was his sick nurse, gave him the details of 
it. The dying king was roused into self-assertion. ie ordered the 
princes to be unironed, and their relatives to have free access to 
them. He sent for the * Meckyi’ prince to his bedside, and ordered 
him to retire to his province, and remain there until he bimself 
should have recovered. He professed utter ignorance of the nomina- 
tion of Theebo to the position of crown prince and regent. Re- 
cognising the danger that impended over the princes his sons, and 
mistrusting probably his own chance of life, he gave orders for them 
to be equipped for travel, each to his own district. It must have 
been a ticklish moment for the conspirators. But they hardened 
their hearts and determined to prosecute their designs, in the abiding 
assurance that the king was on his deathbed. They determined to 
disobey his orders. Twenty minutes after these had passed the 
royal lips, all the palace guards were ordered under arms. The 
princes who had been liberated were seized again, re-ironed, and 
thrust into a dark hole, where they still remain in pitiable squalidity 
—that is, if they still survive the misery that is but a slow death. 
When I left Mandalay, it was reported that the last of them had 
died in the dungeon, but again I heard this contradicted on some 
show of authority, and it was averred that all were still alive. There 
are, or were, some twenty of them. Their mothers were simultaneously 
debarred from intriguing for their succour by being themselves 
placed in confinement. 

The coup was played out right masterfully. While the princes 
were being ironed the Hlwot-dau was solemnly promulgating the 
royal edict constituting the fortunate prince Theebo crown prince 
and regent. Couriers sped with it into the districts, and thence- 
forward all public acts were done in the name of the regent. His 
succession was insured. The king was in extremis; some aver that 
he was already dead long before the official announcement of his 
death, and that the fact was concealed until Theebo’s hold on the 
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throne should be secure. Be this as it may, the ‘ Mendoon’ king 
officially died on the 1st of October, about a fortnight after the coup 
W@état described. Prince Theebo was immediately summoned from 
his house in the outer court and installed in the palace. Next day 
he was formally proclaimed king. 

Having once determined, in the abstract, on curbing the power of 
the Crown, the ministers, while as yet the old king lived, set themselves 
about the yet more arduous task of working out their Magna Charta 
in the concrete. They started fair with unanimity in favour of the 
abolition of ‘ personal government,’ and the substitution therefor of 
government by‘ king in council.’ The Burmese are not a people good 
at practical details, and the ministers seem to have got a little muddled 
over their constitution in embryo. One quaint device they had 
recourse to, that peradventure their way might be made clearer. 
Among the few Britons in Mandalay is a certain Dr. Williams, who 
in bygone days was our Resident there, and who now, having quitted 
official life, prosecutes business at the seat of the court. The 
Burmese have confidence in this countryman of ours, and the 
ministers begged of him to furnish them with a synopsis of the 
British constitution, with suggestions on the stimulation of a whole- 
some public opinion through the medium of the press, and other 
institutions of a free people. After long and earnest deliberation it 
was decided that a supreme council should be created, to consist of 
the members of the Hlwot-dau and the Bya-deit, the two governors of 
the city, and the two principal officers of the army. Of this council 
the king himself was to be ex officio president. Its sanction was to 
be requisite to all public acts of the king, and it was vested with the 
powers of initiative and of veto. Nothing was legally to come to the 
king or to issue from the king by any other channel than through 
this council; the right of petitioning the throne direct—a right 
which the constitution still conserves to the people of England—was 
abrogated, under penal enactments against infringement. The 
reforms were assuredly very Radical, but they were to be applied by 
very Conservative machinery. The Bya-deit was still to be the vehicle 
of transmission, and the Hlwot-dau was still to be the recording and 
promulgating agency; only, instead of their being any longer the 
edicts of the king, single-handed, that were to be transmitted, recorded, 
and promulgated, they were to be the edicts of the ‘king in council.’ 

Nobody seems to have thought of bothering the nation at large 
for any expression of opinion in regard to the new order of things, 
and I suppose its intelligent interest in the matter may be fairly, 
although perhaps somewhat hazily, represented in the terse language 
of a European spectator of events, that ‘it didn’t care two damns.’ 


But all the same the new constitution was a great fact. When  _ 


Theebo acceded to the throne, his first act was to issue a solemn atid « 
official confirmation of it. He had previously swallowed at as if it 
Vou. V.—No. 26. 3 C Lo 
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had been a bonbon. Perhaps he did not care about the matter any 
larger number of ‘ damns’ than did the nation; perhaps—who knows? 
—he had an astuteness beyond his years, and gently thrust his tongue 
in his cheek as he performed the act of deglutition. Anyhow, he 
stood pledged to it. The oath of allegiance which the State officials 
took on his accession differed essentially from the oath of fealty to his 
predecessors. The old oath pledged them to obey the sovereign as 
an absolute despot. Now the officials swore, indeed, whole-hearted 
allegiance to the king as king, but obedience only to the concurrent 
orders of the king and his ministers—of the ‘ king in council’ in fact. 
And so a bloodless and a sweeping revolution had been enacted. The 
outside world was told of it, and marvelled after its dilettante 
fashion. It shared with a Derby day and a sensation divorce case the 
honour of having several dozen leading articles devoted to it, written 
by omniscient gentlemen having easy access to the Universal 
Gazetteer; and no doubt Mr. Frederick Martin made a note of the 
phenomenon for incorporation into his Statesman’s Year-Book. The 
people of Burmah went on placidly not caring ‘ two damns.’ 

The experiment appeared to be working well. The council met 
and deliberated daily. Strict rules were enacted as to the secrecy 
of its proceedings. Dissentients from the opinion of its majority 
were taken bound to accept the overruling of the latter, were pro- 
hibited from protesting, and were forbidden to make public property 
of cabinet secrets. The new constitution was being gradually ful- 
filled. All irregular taxes were abolished. All royal trading was 
done away with, except as regards a few contracts in which private 
interests were concerned, and notice was given that these contracts 
were not to be renewed. The country was insensibly breathing more 
freely ; but there was some captious dissatisfaction as a matter of 
course. There were complaints that the current work of the nation, 
legal and financial, was being neglected, while the supreme council, 
the duty of whose members it was to conduct that work, was maturing 
the details of the new constitution, and sitting in imperial delibera- 
tion, to the neglect of bureau work. These complaints are not wholly 
unknown in a realm of which most of us have a more familiar knowledge 
than of Burmah. The ministers, no doubt, were partly playing with 
the new toy, but it is obvious that much serious work lay in the path 
of the new council. And the temporary evil would have cured itself, 
as do so many evils when let alone. Each”member used to bring to the 
council the more important matters of his own department, explain 
them, and take the collective sense anent them. 

Gradually affairs were getting into good order for Burmah; and 
the reformed horizon seemed so settled that the gay young bloods 
who had gathered abont the person of the young king, saw the old- 
established avenues to good things for themselves—good appoint- 
ments, a morsel of ‘eating,’ and so forti—gradually but too surely 
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getting stopped up. The aristocratic ‘jingoes’ about the palace got 
on the rampage, and determined to upset the new coach. The over- 
turn was sensationally sudden. The king, although he had regularly 
attended the council, had been almost dumb therein. It was as if 
he were sitting dutifully at the feet of the administrative Gamaliels 
who were its senior members. But one morning, in the middle of last 
month, he suddenly broke out into vehement invective against certain 
of the ministers composing it, denouncing them as corrupt blood- 
suckers, who were traitors to the national weal. That there was reason, 
and to spare, for his objurgations, is true enough ; whether he launched 
them in indignant singleness of heart, or whether they were a mere 
pretext, taken avail of for a purpose, is quite another question. Next 
day, during the sitting of the council, the king gave his order that 
two of its members, the ‘ Magwe’ Menghyi—the King-maker—the 
senior minister of the realm—and the ‘ Yenang-young ’ Menghyi, the 
junior minister of the first rank—he who had been an active framer 
of the new constitution and the framer of the new oath of allegiance— 
should be placed under arrest, and not be allowed to leave the garden 
in which is the council-house. There was apprehended at the same 
time a minister of the second rank—a ‘ Woonduck ’—who was gene- 
rally regarded as a harmless nonentity, and the cause of whose dis- 
grace seems a mystery. The three have been in confinement ever 
since, and are so at this present writing. They are kept in a stable, 
and treated with scant indulgence. They have been degraded from 
their official positions, and their names of honour have been taken 
from them by royal edict. 

Thus the young king has kicked down the brand-new con- 
stitution almost ere its ink was dry. He lives in the open viola- 
tion of it. He receives petitions at first hand, and sees petitioners 
face to face without intervention of the council. He holds 
his ministers in durance by his own personal act, and on his 
own personal responsibility. The council, which the constitution 
created, still meets, shorn of two of its members who are in the 
stable hard by, and not a little nervous lest its numerical strength 
be yet further reduced, and that of the oecupants of the stable be 
increased. It does nothing—it has done nothing since the king 
raised his voice, pitched the constitution to the devil, and asserted 
his grasp of a despotic sceptre that his predecessors have swayed for 
centuries. The old-established machinery of the Hlwot-dau was used 
for the promulgation of the royal edict degrading the fallen ministers. 

Absolutism, then, has got the upper hand again in Burmah, after 
a spell of constitutionalism—such as it was—that lasted for little 
more than three months. The rather limp barons of the Burmese 
Runnymede misreckoned their own moral force—weakened as that 
was by a shortcoming in purity of hands and singleness of heart— 
when opposed to the will of a king prompted by palace intrigue, and 
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supported by the physical strength that is at the disposal of a pre- 
seriptively despotic throne. They omitted to note their lack of that 
moral and, if need be, physical support, furnished by the aspirations 
of the people, that is the ultimate backbone and solid maintenance 
of a successful revolutionary reform. They forgot that the Burmese 
as a nation have not learned to ‘ care two damns.’ But the seed has 
been sown, and though it may lie long in the earth, it will infallibly 
germinate. Meanwhile, in his enjoyment of the reasserted despotism, 
King Theebo may vie in misgovernment and oppression with King 
Tharawadi himself. But it is only fair to say that he shows no 
symptoms of an inclination to abuse his newly-achieved position, and 
that his advisers within the palace refrain from stimulating him to 
arbitrary acts. He seems amiable and well-intentioned; only he is 
absolute, and the constitution is a turned-over page in the history of 
Burmah, one, surely, of the strangest episodes in all that strange 
history. It remains to be added that the course of trie love has run 
smooth, and indeed, it may be said, with exceptional volume. The 
king has. been doubly blessed ; he has married not only his sweet- 
heart, the second daughter of the first queen, but also her elder sister. 
The former is said already to henpeck his Majesty, but that is probably 
a libel. There is some reason, however, to believe that he does writhe 
under the too effusive interference of a mother-in-law, an infliction 
who is by no means exclusively of Western prevalence. One of his 
predecessors, King Noung-daughyi, who was confessedly henpecked 
into an abyss of abjectness, was wont to seek some compensation in 
throwing his spear at his courtiers when they put him out. Young 
Theebo imitates him in this matter, and has pricked several of the 
more confidential members of the palace party. But this is only 
‘ pretty Fanny’s way ’—a mere ebullition of genial eccentricity. 
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Note. 





Calcutta February 21, 





Arriving here from Rangoon, I find a telegram stating that the 
princes and their relations, incarcerated that the present king’s suc- 
cession should be achieved, have been put to death. The act to 
European readers seems horrible; but it is in accordance with 
Burmese precedent, and simply indicates King Theebo’s complete and 
whole-hearted retrogression to the absolute despotism of his prede- 
eessors. The reading from it is that the constitution is an utter dead 
letter, and that Independent Burmah has wholly relapsed—fallen 
back upon the old lines. It is probable, I think, that we shall hear 
by-and-by of the execution of all the ministers party to the attempt 
to limit the despotic prerogative of the sovereign. 
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